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STANDING COMMITTEE 


ON 


AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION 


Chairman: RUSSELL C. HONEY, Esq. 


Vice-Chairman: PATRICK T. ASSELIN, Esq. 


Armstrong, 
Barnett, 
Béchard, 
Beer, 
Berger, 
Bigg, 
Boutin, 
Cardiff, 
Crossman, 
Cyr, 
Danforth, 
Dionne, 
Drouin, 
Emard, 
Enns, 
Ethier, 
Forest, 
Forgie, 
Gauthier, 
Gendron, 


and Messrs. 


Groos, 
Gundlock, 
Hamilton, 
Harkness, 
Horner (Acadia), 
Jorgenson, 
Kindt, 

Konantz (Mrs.), 
Laverdiére, 
Macaluso, 
MacLean, 
Mather, 
Matheson, 
Matte, 

McBain, 
McIntosh, 
Mullally, 
Nasserden, 
Noble, 

O’Keefe, 


(Quorum 20) 
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Olson, 
Ouellet, 
Pennell, 
Peters, 


Ricard, 

Rochon, 

Roxburgh, 

Smallwood, 

Tardif, 

Temple, 

Thomas, 

Vincent, 

Watson (Assiniboia), 
Watson (Chateauguay- 


Huntingdon-Laprairie), 


Whelan, 
Willoughby—60. 


D. E. Levesque, 


(Clerk of the Committee) 


ORDERS OF REFERENCE 
HOUSE OF COMMONS 


THURSDAY, June pay 1963. 


Resolved, —That the following Members do compose the Standing Com- 
ittee on Agriculture and Colonization: 


Messrs. 
Armstrong, Gendron, O’Keefe, 
Asselin (Richmond-  —_—Grroos, Olson, pe 
Wolfe), Gundlock, Ouellet, Ne 
- Barnett, . Hamilton, Pennell, 
Béchard, | - Harkness, Peters, 
Honey, — Pigeon, | 
Horner (Acadia), REDD) ~ 
Jorgenson, Ricard, 
Kindt, Rochon, © 
Cc Konantz (Mrs.), Roxburgh, 
Crossman, Laverdiére, Smallwood, 
Wry © Macaluso, Tardif, 
Janforth, — MacLean, Temple, 
Dionne, Mather, Thomas, 
i Matheson, Vincent, 
Matte, Watson (Assiniboia), 
McBain, Watson (Chdteauguay- — 
McIntosh, Huntingdon- Laprairie), 
Mullally, Whelan, 
Nasserden, 3 Willoughby—60. 


authier, Noble, 
(Quorum 20) 


Ordered,—That the said Committee be empowered to examine and inquire - 
nto all such matters and things as may be referred to it by the House; and to : 
‘eport from time to time its observations and opinions thereon, with power 
send for persons, papers and records. 


WEDNESDAY, October 2, 1963. 


Ordered ,—That the name of Mr. Madill be substituted for that of Mr. 
BG homas on the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization. 


Monpbay, October 28, 1963. 


Ordered, —That the names of Messrs. Herridge and Howard be substituted 
‘those of Messrs. Mather and Barnett respectively, on the Standing Com- 
e on Agriculture and Colonization. | 
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WEDNESDAY, October 30, 1963. 


Ordered,—That the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization 
be empowered to print, from day to day, such papers and evidence as may be 
ordered by the Committee, and that Standing Order 66 be suspended in rela- 
tion thereto; and that it be granted leave to sit while the House is sitting when 
necessary to suit the convenience of witnesses. 


WEDNESDAY, October 30, 1963. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Choquette be substituted for that of Mr. 
Macaluso on the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization. 


THURSDAY, October 31, 1963. 


Ordered,—That the following reports, namely: ‘ 

(1) Report of the Minister of Agriculture for Canada for the year ended 
March 31, 1963; 

(2) Report of the Agricultural Stabilization Board for the year ended 
March 31, 1963; , 

(3) Report for 1962 of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada; 

(4) Report of the Canadian Wheat Board for the Crop Year ended July 
31, 1962; and 

(5) Supplementary Report of the Canadian Wheat Board on the 1961-62 
Pool Accounts for Wheat; 
be referred to the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization. 


THURSDAY, October 31, 1963. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Mather and Boutin be substituted for 
those of Messrs. Howard and Langlois respectively on the Standing Committee 
on Agriculture and Colonization. 


FRIDAY, November 1, 1963. 


Ordered,—That the name of Mr. Langlois be substituted for that of Mr. 
Boutin on the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization. 


WEDNESDAY, November 20, 1963. 


Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Muir (Lisgar), Clancy, Forbes, Ca- 
dieu, Southam, Stefanson, and Moore be substituted for those of Messrs. Ricard, 
Willoughby, Danforth, Cardiff, Madill, McBain, and Noble respectively on the 
Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization. 


Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 


\ 
First REPORT 


Batali submitted, 


RUSSELL C, HONEY, _ 
Chairman. — 


MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, October 29, 1963 
(1) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 2:00 
o’clock p.m. this day for organization purposes. 


Members present: Mrs. Konantz and Messrs. Armstrong, Asselin 
(Richmond-Wolfe), Béchard, Beer, Berger, Cardiff, Crossman, Cyr, Danforth, 
Dionne, Emard, Ethier, Forest, Forgie, Gauthier, Groos, Hamilton, Herridge, 
Honey, Horner (Acadia), Jorgenson, Laverdiére, Macaluso, Madill, Matheson, 
Matte, McIntosh, Mullaly, Nasserden, Noble, Olson, Peters, Pigeon, Rapp, Rox- 
burgh, Vincent, Watson (Assiniboia), Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon) and 


 Willoughby— (41). 


The Clerk attending, Mr. Béchard moved, seconded by Mr. Forest, 


Resolved,—That Mr. Russell C. Honey be elected Chairman of the 
Committee. 


r 


On motion of Mr. Herridge, seconded by Mr. Matte, nominations were 
closed. 


Mr. Honey, duly elected Chairman, took the Chair and thanked the Com- 


mittee for the honour conferred on him. 


Moved by Mr. Forest, seconded by Mr. Forgie, 
Resolved,—That Mr. Patrick Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe) be Vice-Chairman 


of the Committee. 


After discussion Mr. Asselin was elected on the following division: Yeas 20, 
Nays 8. 


The Chairman asked the Clerk to read the Order of Reference. 
Moved by Mr. Horner (Acadia), seconded by Mr. Hamilton, 


Resolved,—That the Committee seek leave to sit while the House is sitting. 


(See bottom note.) 


Mr. Peters objected on the grounds that the Committee had no Order of 


_ Reference and that this motion was unnecessary at this time. 


The motion carried on the following division: Yeas 31; Nays 1. 
Moved by Mr. Hamilton, seconded by Mr. Ricard, 


Agreed,—That the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure be comprised 


of the Chairman, Vice-Chairman and five (5) Members to be named by him 


after consultation with the party Whips. 
It was agreed that the quorum remain as twenty (20) Members. 
Moved by Mr. Béchard, seconded by Mr. Matte, 


Resolved,—That permission be sought to print from day to day such papers 
and evidence as may be ordered by the Committee. 
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Moved by Mr. Olson, seconded by Mr. Beer, 


Agreed,—That the Committee print 750 copies in English and 250 copies 
in French of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence of the Committee. 


Mr. Pigeon suggested that when representatives of the Federation of 
Agriculture come before the Committee, that the Catholic Farmers Union 
(U.C.C.) and the “Coopérative Fédérée”’ be also invited. 


Mr. Olson moved, seconded by Mr. Béchard;—That the Standing Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Colonization request the consent of the House of 
Commons to examine and enquire forthwith, into all matters arising out of 
and relating to the difference between the prices received for Feed Grain by the 
producers in the Prairie Provinces of Canada and the price paid by livestock 
feeders in Eastern Canada and British Columbia. 


After discussion, it was agreed that, this motion be referred to and studied 
by the Subcommittee and a report made to the Committee at its next sitting. 


D. E. Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Note: See Order of Reference of October 30, printed herein, FIRST 
REPORT to the House having been amended by unanimous consent (see House 
of Commons Votes and Proceedings of October 30, page 503.) 


THURSDAY, November 21, 1963. 
(2) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
9:30 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Russell C. Honey, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), Cadieu (Meadow 
Lake) Clancy, Choquette, Cyr, Dionne, Emard, Enns, Forbes, Forest, Forgie, 
Gauthier, Hamilton, Harkness, Honey, Horner (Acadia), Jorgenson, Kindt, 
Langlois, Laverdiere, McIntosh, Moore (Wetaskiwin), Mullally, Muir (Lisgar), 
Nasserden, O’Keefe, Olson, Peters, Pigeon, Rapp, Roxburgh, Smallwood, 
Stefanson, Southam, Vincent, Watson (Assiniboia), Whelan,—(37). 


In attendance: For the Board of Grain Commissioners, Messrs. F. Hamil- 
ton, Chief Commissioner, S. Loptson, Commissioner, A. V. Svoboda, Commis- 
sioner, W. J. MacLeod, Secretary of the Board, Dr. G. N. Irvine, Chief Chemist, 
E. E. Baxter, Chief Statistician and M. Ainslie, Assistant Chief Grain Inspector. 


The Chairman announced that Messrs. Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe) Hamil- 
ton, Langlois, Mullally, Olson and Peters would act with himself as members of 
the Subcommittee on Agenda and Procedure.—(7). 


The Chairman asked the Clerk to read the Report of the Subcommittee 
meeting of November 7th: 
The Steering Committee of the Standing Committee on Agriculture 
and Colonization met this day at 4:00 o’clock p.m. in the Chairman’s 
Office. 


Members present: Messrs. Honey, Hamilton, Olson, and Peters.— 


(4). 
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' After discussion it was suggested by Mr. Hamilton that the Com- 
mittee’s first Order of Business should be the Report of The Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada for the year 1962. 


It was also suggested that the second Order of Business should be 
the Annual Report of the Canadian Wheat Board for the Crop Year 
ended July 31, 1962, followed by the Supplementary Report of The 
Canadian Wheat Board on the 1961-62 Pool Accounts for Wheat: 


Agreed:—That the Chairman make arrangements for the attendance 
of the Commissioners of The Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada 
and the Officials of the Canadian Wheat Board. 


Members agreed with the suggestion of Mr. Olson that the question 
of the price of feed grain in Eastern Canada should receive early con- 
sideration by the Committee. 


Resolved:—That the report of the Subcommittee be adopted as 
read. 


The Chairman introduced Mr. Hamilton who then introduced the other 
Commissioners and Officials of the Board of Grain Commissioners. 


The witnesses were called and answered questions. 


: On motion of Mr. McIntosh, seconded by Mr. Hamilton, requesting an 
opinion from the Department of Justice as to the application of the Statistics 
Act which might prevent the Board of Grain Commissioners from revealing 

certain statistical information to the Committee, was referred to the Steering 
Committee. 


Mr. Pigeon moved, seconded by Mr. Langlois, that the Minister of Agricul- 
ture be asked to attend the Committee meeting this afternoon; if this is impos- 
sible, request his attendance at the earliest possible date. 


This motion was referred to the Steering Committee. 


At 12:45 p.m. the Committee adjourned to 3:30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(3) 


The Committee reconvened at 3:50 p.m. The Chairman Mr. Russell C. 
Honey, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), Cadieu (Meadow 
Lake), Clancy, Crossman, Cyr, Dionne, Drouin, Ethier, Forbes, Forest, Gauthier, 
Hamilton, Harkness, Honey, Kindt, Langlois, Laverdiere, Matte, Moore (We- 

 taskiwin), Muir (Lisgar), Mullaly, Nasserden, Olson, Ouellet, Peters, Pigeon, 
_ Rapp, Stefanson, Smallwood, Southam, Tardiff, Vincent, Watson (Assiniboia) — 
Bo. (33). 


In attendance: —Same as morning sitting. 


f The Chairman read the Subcommittee report of its meeting this day. 


The Steering Committee of the Standing Committee on Agriculture 
and Colonization met at 12:15 p.m. this day. 


Members present: Messrs. Honey, Hamilton, Langlois, Asselin (Rich- 
mond-Wolfe), Peters, Mullaly and Olson,—(7). 
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The Subcommittee agreed on the following requests to be made to 
the Minister of Agriculture: 

1. Will the Minister agree to detailing the official of the hard of 
Grain Commissioners who is the expert on the storage for grain — 
in Eastern Canada to answer questions relating to the availability 
and adequacy of storage facilities to service Eastern feeding? 


2. Relative to the Motion of Mr. Pigeon, seconded by Mr. Langlois, 
the Minister of Agriculture be asked to attend the Committee meet- 
ing this afternoon, and if this is impossible request his attendance at 
the earliest possible date. 


3. If the Minister is unable to attend the Committee meeting this 
afternoon will he authorize Mr. Baxter to give evidence as ned the 
adequacy of storage facilities at Prince Rupert? 


4. Relative to the Motion of Mr. McIntosh, seconded by Mr. Hamilton, 
the Chairman and the Clerk are to draft a letter to the Department 
of Justice requesting an opinion as to the application of the Statis- 
tics Act or other legal prohibitions which might prevent the Board 
of Grain Commissioners from revealing certain statistical informa- 
tion to the Committee. The draft letter is to be reviewed by Mr. 
McIntosh and the Steering Committee before it is forwarded to the 
Department of Justice. 

Moved by Mr. Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), seconded by Mr. Henne 
ton, 


Resolved: That the report of the Subcommittee be adopted as read. 


The Committee continued its study of the annual report of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners and the witnesses were further examined. 


At 6:40 p.m. the examination of the witnesses being concluded the ‘Con 
mittee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


D. E. Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Norte: Two documents tabled by Mr. Baxter in the course of his examina- | 
tion appear as Appendices 1 and 2 to this day’s evidence. 


EVIDENCE 


THuRSDAY, November 21, 1963. 


The CHAIRMAN: The Clerk advises me we have a quorum. 


I might report to you first of all that the following members of the com- 
mittee, pursuant to our organizational meeting, have agreed to serve with me 
on the subcommittee on agenda and procedure. These persons are Messrs. 
Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), the deputy chairman, Hamilton (Quw’Appelle), 

Langlois, Mullally, Olson, Peters and Honey. The subcommittee met on 
November 7. I will ask the Clerk of the committee to read the report of the 
steering committee. 


The CLERK: reading. 
(see Minutes of proceedings) 


The CHAIRMAN: You have heard the report of the subcommittee. Does the 
committee confirm that report? 


_ Report adopted. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would the committee like the Clerk to read the order of 
reference from the house, or shall we dispense? 
Some hon. MremsBers: Dispense. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is agreed that we dispense with the reading of the order 
of reference. 

Gentlemen, we have before us today for consideration the report of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada for the year 1962. It is my pleasure 
- to introduce to you the chief commissioner of the board, Mr. Frank Hamilton. 


Re ee ITD AL eS Ee, Le ee 


af -xUs . 


Hamilton has been an active farmer and has been active on various farm 


Iam sure many of you know Mr. Hamilton. I will tell you briefly about him, 
¥ and then ask him in turn to introduce the members and officials of the board 
who are attending with him here today. 

~ Mr. Hamilton was born in Saskatchewan and received all his educate 
% in that province. He is a graduate of the University of Saskatchewan. Mr. 


organizations during the period 1940 to 1951. He served with the Royal 
Canadian Air Force and was awarded the Distinguished Flying Medal and the 
De Distinguished Flying Cross. In 1961 he was appointed assistant grain com- 
Gq missioner of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, and in 1962 he 
‘a was appointed to his present position as chief commissioner of the board of 
grain commissioners. 

It is my pleasure to present to you Mr. Hamilton and ask him to introduce 
his board members and officials. 


i Mr. FRANK HAMILTON (Chief Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners 
Bs for Canada): Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Good morning, gentlemen. We are 
- pleased to be with you today. I would like to introduce my colleagues, Mr. 
Stan Loptson, commissioner, Mr. A. V. Svoboda, commissioner, Mr. W. J. 
- Macleod, secretary of the board, Dr. G. N. Irvine, chief chemist, Mr. E. E. 

‘Baxter, chief statistician of the board, and Mr. M. Ainslie, assistant chief grain 
, inspector. Mr. Ainslie is here in the place of Mr. Conacher who is presently 
visiting in Russia. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Hamilton. 


I might mention, gentlemen, that there are no French reporters available 
for the meeting and the English reporters present will please take note of the ~ 
interpretation. I would ask members of the committee who address the meeting 
in French to allow the interpreters to cut in as they may see fit. | 

We will now move on to the consideration of the report of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for Canada which is before us. I am at the disposal 
of the committtee in respect of the procedure we follow. 


Mr. McIntosH: Mr. Chairman, before the report is taken up, may I ask 
a question? I am asking this in view of previous correspondence I have had 
with the board. It is a matter of an understanding which I wish to have 
clarified, and I think you can do it, Mr. Chairman. On a previous occasion I 
wrote to the board asking a number of questions, and I had a reply back 
from one of the commissioners. I believe this is a matter of legal interpreta- 
tion. I would like your ruling on this. I will not read the whole of the letter 
to the committee, other than to say to you that they said they could not give 
me this information. They said: 


Certain information we are constrained, by the provisions of the 
Statistics Act, from revealing to any source except for the purpose of 
prosecution in a competent court. 


The letter continues: 


In particular, we refer you to sections 3, 8, 10, 15, 20, 22, 25, 26, 
32 (f) and (j), 34 (c) and 39 of the Statistics Act. 


So far as I am concerned, the Statistics Act is an act relating to the 
dominion bureau of statistics which I contend has absolutely nothing to do with 
the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada. Now, if this letter is correct, 
then I feel I am wasting my time here asking the commissioners any questions 
because they can withhold from us any information they feel they do not wish 
to give us. 


Mr. Chairman, I want to know what information we, as members of ote 
ment, are allowed to have from the board of grain commissioners. 

This letter, to which I have made reference, was signed by Mr. Svondaae 
and I think he could throw some light on this situation. He is a lawyer, and 
there are other lawyers who are members of this committee who could argue 
the point to which he has made reference in respect of this act. It is my con- 
tention that this act has nothing to do with the information given by the grain 
commissioners to this committee. I would like to have that understood before we 
start. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps we could hear from Mr. Svoboda on that point, 
and then if other members of the committee wished to make representations to 
the chairman I would be very anxious to hear them. . 


Mr. A. V. SvoBopa (Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners): Mr. 
Chairman, and gentlemen, as I read the provisions of the Statistics Act I 
definitely feel that the Statistics Act does apply. I have not the act with me, 
but I think you will find the interpretation is that it does apply. Our chief 
statistician is bound to supply certain information and statistics to the statisti- 
cal department. 

My interpretation of it is that certain information which would pines 
individuals, or such information as would amount to revealing all information 
concerning the operation of the business of an individual, must not be revealed 
except to a court of competent jurisdiction. 

If you think I am wrong on this point, perhaps it would be advisable if 
the committee obtained an interpretation from the Minister of Justice. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further comments to be made on this point 
which was raised by Mr. McIntosh? 


Mr. LAnGcuLotis: Mr. Chairman, for the benefit of my French speaking friends 
it would be appreciated if we could have a translation of the discussion which 
thas taken place to date. 


Mr. Forses: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. McIntosh would indicate the 
nature of the information that the board of grain commissioners has refused 
to reveal. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I make a comment now and then ask for the com- 
mittee’s concurrence? 

I have not had an opportunity to consider this matter, but irrespective of 
‘what our opinions may be, I think that if, as Mr. Svoboda has indicated, the 
‘Statistics Act does in effect preclude the revealing of certain information, we 
‘are bound by that statute. The suggestion I am going to make to the committee 
for their consideration and, I hope, concurrence, is that we proceed and when a 
specific matter arises which has any relation to Mr. McIntosh’s questions we 
will proceed to deal with it at that time. 


Mr. McInrosH: If I may say a further word on that, Mr. Chairman, this is 
a matter of principle as far as I am concerned, and unless this question is 
settled before we start I feel I am wasting my time on this committee. Also, I 
feel the government is wasting the taxpayers’ money by having this board come 
‘down here, if the attitude taken by Mr. Svoboda is that they can withhold any 
information they deem fit. 

I certainly do not think the authority he quoted, namely the Statistics Act, 
has anything to do with the grain commissioners in the first place, because this 
is the act dealing with the dominion bureau of statistics; it has nothing at all 
to do with the board of grain commissioners. 

The information that I think they are entitled to withhold is in respect of 
elevator companies revealing to them information regarding their business 
when they are asking for an increase in tariff as to their profit and loss. 

But as I understand the function of the board of grain commissioners for 
Canada it is to police the grain trade on behalf of the producers, and if we 
as representatives of the people are not going to get the information from the 
grain commissioners that we feel the people should have, then there is no use — 
in sitting here. I would say that I have the answers to the information for 
which I asked. This is in regard to the grade gain at certain elevator points, 
in regard to shortages or overages. It has nothing to do with the profit or loss 
of the grain companies but it concerns the profit or loss of the farmers in that 
area. We as representatives are entitled to that information if we want it and 
deem it necessary. I think it should be settled before we start on the brief. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hamilton might say something on this point now if 
the committee would hear him please. 


Mr. F. HAMILTON (Chief Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners for 


. Canada): Our stand is we feel we must have the confidence of the grain com- 


panies, and there is a pretty fine line here in just deciding how far you can go 
in certain things. Mr. McIntosh hit on one point which we feel is confidential. 
When we set these tariffs we give it the best try we can to indicate the true 
financial picture of the company, and this is pretty confidential information, 
but it certainly is not our intention to withhold anything on the grade gains 
and overages. We feel there is a danger here that we might tend to drive the 
companies underground, and if we do this we just could not get the true picture. 
However, I think the only point about which we are worried is the financial 
set-up of the companies. 
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Mr. HaMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Is there not a point of compromise here? 
Mr. McIntosh wants to know about the overages and shortages and these are 
matters that are vital to carry on the functions of the board of grain com- 
missioners. However, the board of grain commissioners has also the respon-— 
sibility not to divulge the business of private companies or individual farmers 
unless it is required in a court of law. Would not a compromise be found in 
the fact that the chief commissioner is prepared to give all the information he 
can, to give it in totals or in areas without individually naming the companies? 
I do not think you should name the companies unless we think here there is 
evidence that the board of grain commissioners has not carried out its functions 
and that there is some form of legal action which should be taken. Could we 
arrive at a compromise on the basis of giving the figures for the whole area or 
for the areas, whatever you keep them by, and see if we cannot go along to 
meet the request of Mr. McIntosh without divulging information which would 
make the companies feel that their personal business was being divulged to 
other individuals and to their competitors? 


Mr. McIntrosH: If I might say a word on that; an explanation such as, 
Mr. Hamilton has given I can understand but when they say to me that an 
act which does not refer to the grain commissioners at all is authority for 
withholding, then it annoys me. I want that straightened out, whether this act 
does bind the grain commissioners or whether this is an authority for them, 
because there is a danger here that if for some reason they want to withhold 
information from this committee they can always hide behind this act if it is 
binding. 


Mr. HamiutTon: Mr. Chairman, we have here with us this morning Mr. 
Baxter, the chief statistician. Mr. Baxter, could you say a few words? 


Mr. E. E. Baxter (Chief Statistician, Board of Grain Commissioners for 
Canada): Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, the Statistics Act is generally accepted 
in the area of professional statisticians as binding all of us no matter what. 
other areas we may happen to work in, in this primary respect that the in- 
formation supplied to us wherein it relates to the operation of a single in- 
dividual company is inviolate. Now, I grant that the information that I receive 
with respect to the operation of individual companies, and as Mr. McIntosh 
points out, in particular the individual company at an individual point, is in 
turn passed to my own board. However, it is considered there that it is held 
within the immediate confidence of the board and is used for the administrative 
and judicial review of that particular company’s operations. In answering 
the general question, I feel bound by the Statistics Act notwithstanding the 
fact that my operations are under the terms of the Canada Grain Act. 


Mr. Hamiuton (Qu’Appelle): Would there be any objection to the 
following suggestion? You do give the figures for the whole industry in your 
report; could you go a little further in the breakdown without naming any 
specific company or individual? 


Mr. Baxter: I think that it would be possible to group these statistics by 
certain areas, provided we had the co-operation of the questioner, particularly 
of Mr. McIntosh in this case, to allow us to establish the area in sufficient 
breadth that no one particular company could be singled out. In some of 
these statistics, particularly in areas in which one company has pretty much 
a monopoly, say in certain areas in Saskatchewan where the Saskatchewan 
wheat pool is the only company operating within a fairly wide area, it could 
be rather difficult to establish an area that was meaningful. We might get. 
a pretty wide spread of country to get enough coverage so that we would — 
_ not divulge the private business. Other than that it should be possible to 
‘break it down in reasonable areas and in reasonably meaningful areas. 
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Mr. MeN PORE: Could we get a ruling from the Department of Justice on 
this? We do not need to have it right away but I feel, regardless of what this 
_ gentleman has said, that possibly because of monopoly control of certain areas 
- by certain individuals the time will come when the producers will want to 
‘ D enow if there is any flagrant coverage in that area owing to the fact that one 
company has a monopoly and can contribute to an overage by one means or 
~ another. 
Because a company is large enough to have a monopoly in one area I do 
not think they should be restricted from giving the information to the producer 
_ which he is entitled to get. 
i The amount of information we as a committee are entitled to get and 
- the amount you can withhold from us is strictly a matter of principle with 
- me. As I said, the act in question refers only to the dominion bureau of 
a statistics. I may be wrong, but I would like a legal interpretation of this. 
! 
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| The CHAIRMAN: Without having studied the point but having listened 
to the representations made both by members of the committee and by the 
j chief commissioner and members of the board, I would think that the Statistics 
Act itself, taken as you say, Mr. McIntosh, does not specifically apply; that 
is, it does not say in so many words that it applies to this board, and that 
it is for the purpose of largely protecting individuals and companies in their 
- operation of business. For example, I think it protects each one of us here in 
- our particular income tax returns or other returns which we may file with 
the government. However, I would agree we should have an interpretation 
é from the Department of fictice in respect of how far we may properly go 
i and to what extent the board is required to give this committee information. 
s - In this respect I am following generally the suggestion of Mr. Alvin Hamil- 
4 ton. If the committee agrees, could we proceed at this time? 

x If the members of the committee would like to have this matter referred 
: to the Department of Justice I think perhaps there should be a motion made. 
_If this motion is carried I will see that it is referred immediately. 


Ce 
=e 


‘Mr. McIntosH: “Mr. Chairman, I will make that motion myself. 
Fe. I would like to say at this time that I have to catch a plane close to 
s 11 o’clock and : do not want the commissioners to think I am going out because 


zi Mr. Ean ee I will second Hie motion, Mr. Chairman. 
However, I would like to add, if I may, a little stronger proviso than your 


‘ In protecting the interests of the farmers in bringing their grain into 
a elevator companies in western Canada, I think we should have the right to 
question the board not only on the statistics for the whole area but on whether 


are doing about it. I do not want to leave the feeling that we are impinging 
n the rights and the principle in the collection of statistics; the main thing 
hat impresses me about his statement is his statement, which I believe to be 
cue, that to get complete co-operation in the handing over of the statistics 
1ese grain companies have to have the feeling that they are not being hounded, 
nd in our search for persons abusing the act we should not abuse the right 
a f the company to keep certain items of its business to itself. 

_ Would that extension be acceptable to the committee? 


The CHAIRMAN: I agree with you, Mr. Hamilton, but I was wondering if 
he actual wording of the submission to the Department of Justice could be 
greed upon by the steering committee. As you know, Mr. Hamilton is a 
ember of that committee. 
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Some hon. Mempers: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you like me to repeat the motion in English or are 
you prepared for the question now? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Question! 

The CHAIRMAN: Then, will you indicate your consent or concurrence in 
the motion that the matter which has been raised and discussed now be referred 
to the Department of Justice; that the steering committee be empowered to 
draft and agree upon the exact submission to be made to the department; and 
that we ask for a ruling as quickly as possible. 


Some hon. MempBers: Agreed. 
The CHaIRMAN: Is that agreed? 
Some hon. Mempers: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: May we proceed now, if there are no other preliminary 
matters to be put forward, to the consideration of the report. 


Mr. Lanqcuots: Mr. Chairman, will we have the opportunity of bringing up 
questions, other than what may be put in reference to the report before us, 
after the board has finished with its report? Or should we do it now? 

The CHAIRMAN: What particular matters have you in mind? 


Mr. Lancuots: I have certain questions to bring up which relate to their 
functions. 

The CHAIRMAN: If I could make this suggestion, Mr. Langlois, to you and 
members of the committee, in prior meetings when this board has appeared 
before the committee the report has been considered paragraph by paragraph, 
and questions arising out of each paragraph have related to that particular 
paragraph. I would suggest that we proceed in that manner, without prejudice, 
of course, to the rights of members asking questions. In other words, we will 
not close off the examination with each paragraph; we will be able to revert 
at the conclusion of the consideration of the report to other questions. Is the 
committee agreeable to proceeding in that fashion? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


Mr. Lancuors: I agree with you, Mr. Chairman but, I have not seen the 
whole report and there might be some questions which are not included in the 
report which I may want to put, and I was wondering if you wished me to put 
them now or at the end. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would prefer if we could proceed with the report because 
this is the matter of reference given to us by the house,-and your questions 
probably will come up in natural sequence during the consideration of the 
report. Is that agreed? 

Some hon. Mempers: Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. MacLeod, would you proceed with the first part of the 
report? 

Mr. W. J. MacLeop (Secretary, Board of Grain Commissioners): Mr. Chair- 
man, this report was submitted on January 28, 1963 to the Hon. Alvin Hamilton, 
M.P., Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada. 

The CHAIRMAN: If I may interrupt, Mr. MacLeod, may I ask if the members 
at the back of the committee room can hear? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: No. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you speak a little louder, Mr. MacLeod? 
Mr. MacLeEop: 
We beg to submit herewith report of the board of grain commis- 


sioners for Canada for the year 1962 in compliance with Section 23 of 
the Canada Grain Act. 
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This report records information and statistics relating to grain 

-handlings for the crop year August 1, 1961, to July 31, 1962, expenditures 

and revenue for the fiscal year April 1, 1961, to March 31, 1962, and sum- 
marizes the major activities of the board for the 1962 calendar year. 


Grain Supplies and Disposition — Crop Year 1961-62 


Canada’s 1961 crops of the five principal grains—wheat, oats, barley, 
rye and flaxseed—totalled just over 700 million bushels for the smallest 
combined output of these five grains since 1937. This reduced production 
level, coupled with a relatively high volume of grain exports, reduced 
the total year ending stocks of these grains at July 31, 1962, to 537.0 
million bushels—some , 36 percent below the previous year’s revised 
july 31 carryover and reflecting the smallest year end holdings of grain 

- in Canada since 1952. 

Total stocks of Canadian grain held either in licensed storage, in 
farm bins or in transit on August 1, 1961, stood at 850.5 million bushels. 
The 1961 crops of wheat, 283.4 millions, pats 284.0 millions, barley 112.6 
millions, rye 6.5 millions, and flaxseed 14.3 million bushels reflected the 
lowest output of these grains in most cases in over twenty years. The 
available supplies for 1961-62 comprised of new production and the in- 

| ward carryover amounted to 1,551.3 million bushels for either domestic 
-—s use or export—approximately 400 millions less than the stocks of grain 
i available during the 1960-61 season. 

The 1961-62 commercial disappearance volume was made up of 
slightly heavier exports of grain and wheat flour totalling 410.3 million 
bushels plus a further 604.0 millions moving into Canadian domestic 
channels for feed, seed, human food and industrial use. The combined 
disappearance total of 1,014.3 million bushels exceeded new production 
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_ by more than 300 millions and reduced the closing stocks to 537.0 million 
i bushels of the five principal grains on July 31, 1962. 
2 The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, are there any questions arising out of that 
particular paragraph? 
ee Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Chairman, I have one short question. 


You quoted the figure of stocks in the amount 6 850 million bushels in all 
a sources; would you give the committee a brief summary of how that estimate 
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is arrived at? 


Mr. E. E. BAXTER (Chief Statistician, Board of Grain Commissioners): Mr. 
_ Chairman, that figure includes the farm stocks, which are arrived at by an 
estimating arrangement handled by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics here in 
_ Ottawa, through their agricultural division. The remainder of the total is 
arrived at from the actual reports submitted to us by the elevator operators. 
That is the farm stock portion, which is arrived at by a farm stock survey, and 
the balance is the actual accounting figure of grain stocks in large elevator 
storage. 


i 
x Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I have a supplementary question. Was this 
a figure of 850 million arrived at before the dominion bureau of statistics revised 
3 its estimates of the holdings on farms, which takes place every five years? 


= - Mr. BAXTER: Yes, it was. 


Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): The figure given here is the estimate on the 
= of the techniques of the bureau of statistics before they revised their 
figure in the fall of 1961? 


Mr. Baxter: That is correct. 


Mr. HamMiIutTon (Qu’Appelle): Therefore, this is out by approximately 115 
~ million bushels. 
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Mr. LanGcuois: In respect of the figure of 700 million bushels which is 
mentioned in this paragraph, is it possible, for example, to obtain the different 
grades that have been sold, namely Number 1 northern wheat, Number 2, and 
different grades of oats also? 

Mr. BaxTER: Yes, I have those figures in so far as the licensed elevator 
storage is concerned. The farm stock totals are broken down roughly by the 
Canadian wheat board with reference to wheat, oats and barley. But, as Mr. 
Hamilton pointed out, the figures for that particular date were subsequently 
subject to a very substantial upward revision, and I do not think there was any 
attempt made to revise the grade composition of the revised stocks. But I can 
supply the elevator storage totals. 

Mr. LANGLOoIs: This may not be within your jurisdiction. In respect of the 
price for the different grades of these 700 million bushels, is that the price paid 
to the wheat board or the farmer? 

Mr. BAXTER: That would be to the wheat board. 

The CHAIRMAN: If there are no further questions, may we move on to the 
next paragraph? 

Mr. MacLeop: 

Marketings 


The small crop produced during 1961 was reflected in a 134.0. 
million bushel reduction in the volume of grain marketed by producers 
through the licensed elevator system during the 1961-62 crop year. For 
the first time in a number of years, the level of marketings was not 
restricted in total, at least, by congested conditions within the elevator 
system. Country elevator stocks dropped progressively throughout the 
crop year and at the close of the season amounted to 194.6 millions com- 
pared with 288.6 millions of the five principal grains held in these prairie 
elevators at the previous year ending. During the crop year, farmers’ 
deliveries both east and west amounted to 415.4 million bushels made up 
of 311.7 millions of wheat, 28.3 millions of oats, 59.3 millions of barley, 
4.0 millions of rye and 12.1 millions of flaxseed. Western country eleva- .- 
tors received 404.4 millions of prairie farmers grain, interior mills and 
private terminals handled 3.6 millions while platform loadings amounted 
to .1 millions. Deliveries of eastern grown grain at licensed eastern 
elevators totalled 7.2 million bushels which was the highest level of 
eastern grain marketings since 1953-54. 

Mr. Muir (Lisgar): Do you receive a report from the private milling com- 
panies or food companies as to the amount of stock they use? I am thinking of 
processed feed. 

Mr. BaxtEeR: There are two kinds of milling operations. Feed operations 
do not come under our jurisdiction and are not included in these statistics. 
Then there are the non-quota feed mills in the prairie provinces which number, 
I think, around 200; and approximately 25 operate with a board of grain com- 
missioners’ licence. They are the only ones which report to us. The feed mills 
in eastern Canada do not report to us in this respect. . 

Mr. Muir (Lisgar): My question had to do, of course, with prairie opera- 
tions, and I wondered if you had a figure for non-quota feed grains? 


Mr. BAXTER: No. 
Mr. Ouson: Do you ask them for it? 
Mr. BAXTER: No. 


Mr. Outson: Have you asked any of these feed mills which are not licensed 
under the act, just for your own information? I realize they are not required 
to give you this information. 
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Mr. BAXTER: As part of their agreement with the Canadian wheat board— 
and I am referring to the western group, the non-quota group—they do 
report their total purchase of non-quota feed grains. I have access to that 
figure through co-operation with the wheat board, but we do not include 
it as part of our statistics. However, the total commercial disappearance or 
the total usage of grain is arrived at on an estimated basis by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 


Mr. Ouson: And it is included in that figure? 

Mr. BAXTER: It would include that, yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, may we move on to the next section please. 
~ Mr. MacLeop: 


Country Elevator Shipments 


Returns received from country elevator licensees indicate a volume 
of car loadings in 1961-62 of 501.5 million bushels—some 175.0 millions 
below the previous crop year’s total. The heavier export movement 
out of the Pacific seaboard resulted in a substantially increased percentage 
of this carlot traffic being directed to west coast terminals. Loadings 
billed to the pacific seaboard accounted for 35.6 per cent of the total 
rail loadings compared with 27.7 per cent in 1960-61 and a recent 
average level of about 25 per cent of the country elevator boxcar 
traffic. Shipments to Churchill represented 3.7 per cent of the total 
traffic while carlots to the Lakehead accounted for only 47.0 per cent 
of the total forwarding movement from country elevators. The in- 
dividual grain breakdown of country elevator shipments includes the 
following amounts—1960-61 statistics shown in brackets: Wheat 389.0 
millions (410.1 millions), oats 25.0 millions (41.6 millions), barley 
71.1 millions (101.3 millions), rye 4.6 millions (5.7 millions) and flax- 
seed 11.8 millions (17.8 millions). 


Mr. HARKNESS: -From how far east in Saskatchewan does the Pacific 
movement extend? 


Mr. BAXTER: Prior to the switchover to the heavy movement through 
the St. Lawrence and when perhaps the Pacific was handling a larger per- 
centage of the volume, it was back as far as Regina. But, I think perhaps 
the wheat board would be in a better position to answer your particular 
question. In our detailed statistics we cannot split the province of Saskatch- 
- ewan very accurately down the middle, geographically, as to the flow. 


: Mr. HARKNESS: Where is the point at which the freight cost gets to the 
same point or is equal? 


Mr. BAXTER: About 100 miles inside, or less than that. Scott, Saskatch- 
ewan, is the break even point. However, the line does not run directly 
due north and due south; it wavers slightly toward the east as it goes south. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): Under present conditions do you see any opportunity 
of increasing the shipments through Churchill? 


Mr. BAXTER: The problem at Churchill is not only climatic but also 
~ seasonal, and I do not mean to play on words there. The period in which 
. you actually can ship through Churchill is roughly from the last week in 
July through to about the first week of November at the very latest, and 
preferably the last week in October; the ice and weather conditions are 
extremely difficult both before and after that, and this was particularly 
evident this year when the last ships coming in suffered extensive damage. 
_ The other factor which I referred to as seasonal is that the Churchill move- 
ment coincides with perhaps the low point in Canadian export shipping. 
Churchill grain goes largely to the United Kingdom and the continent, and 
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the months of August, September and October are perhaps the times when 
the continent least needs our grain because of their crops coming along ‘at 
that point. Their storage facilities are filled and they do not want it at that», 
time. 
This question has been gone into on a number of occasions, and it 
seems that the present level of 20 million or 22 million is about as high a 
volume of grain as can be successfully worked through Churchill. If we were 
to work more through there at that time it would mean we would have to 
reduce the already fairly small shipments moving out of the St. Lawrence 
ports during the same period. 

Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, may I direct a question in respect of the 
Hudson bay port? With the prospect of a continued market to Russia, could 
not the facilities of the Hudson bay port be extended for the simple reason 
you mentioned, namely that England and other countries are in the position 
that their crop comes in at about the same time that our shipments go out. 
But, in regard to Russia, would it not be possible then to ship some grain 
either through Murmansk or other ports in Russia, which would have the 
result of extending the period actually in which grain could be shipped out 
of Churchill. : 

Mr. BaxtTeR: Mr. Chairman, I would suggest perhaps this question should 
be directed to the wheat board, as they would be able to give a more in- — 
formative answer from the point of view that this subject probably has been 
discussed—and I do not know this for a fact—between the wheat board 
and Russian officials at the time when negotiations were going on. At that 
time it was too late in the season to work anything out effectively for this 
past shipping season but possibly it has been explored with reference to 
the next summer’s movement, provided the Russian contract extends threRes 
that period. 

Mr. Forses: Are the loading facilities at Churchill being used to the © 
limit during that period of time in which grain can be shipped out of there? — 

Mr. BaxterR: The cleaning and handling facilities at Churchill were 
improved over the past year. The dock area was expanded so they could tie — 
up additional ships. In the past it was considered Churchill was being used 
to its capacity; it was cleaning on a 24 hour basis at certain times so, in other 
words, 20 million was the limit. I do not know whether or not the national 
harbours board officials have assessed what the new plant will do; possibly 
it could be expanded. 

Mr. HamiLttTon (Qu’Appelle): When you say “expanded” what do you 
mean? 

Mr. BAXTER: In the handling of volume. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I am speaking now of your ening and 
drying facilities there. Are there any drying facilities there at all? 

Mr. BAXTER: Yes. : 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There are? 

Mr. BAXTER: Yes. 

Mr. HaminTon (Qu’Appelle): It is the cleaning and drying which concerns 
us because we know the spouts and belts can handle it if the drying and 
cleaning facilities can be increased. 

Mr. Rapp: In respect of cleaning and drying facilities, would it not be 
possible that grain shipped to Churchill could be cleaned and dried in other 
terminals? 

Mr. Baxter: At the present time a certain portion, not a large portion, 
of the Churchill movement does originate from the Canadian government | 
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‘ elevator at Saskatoon: that grain will be completely cleaned and ready for 


shipment. However, the-problem there is that it involves a second handling 


- prior to departure. The grain movement comes*from the country elevators 


to the Saskatoon terminal, to be-processed through ‘there and then reloaded in 


_ a box car, and then moves out for the remainder of the trip to Churchill. 


Mr. RoxBuRGH: How do: bis costs there compare with other ports in the 
handling of grain? . 
Mr. Baxter: The Churchill elevator operates on the same tariff as the 


other terminals shipping grain for export. 


The advantage of Churchill, of course, is in the fact it has a much lower 
combined rail and ocean forwarding cost, which will range from ten cents 
toxi5 cents. 

‘Mr. WHELAN: Would not your cleaning and drying costs be higher up 
there? . : 
Mr. Baxter: They are allowed only the same tariff as at other points. 

Mr. WHELAN: Although they are allowed the same tariff, would not the 
actual cost be higher? 

Mr. BAXTER: Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, that question should be directed 


- to the national harbours board. 


Mr. WHELAN: What do you do with the screenings? 
Mr. BAXTER: There are two outlets for the screenings. Depending on the 


- quality of it, they are accumulated, and over the past several years there 
- have been several cargoes move out by boat into St. Lawrence positions; 
the remainder is stored and used as part of the fuel mixture which they 
use at Churchill in their power plant. They have looked into the matter of 
- eost very carefully and determined that it is cheaper to use the screenings 


than it is to bring in coal from Newcastle. 
Mr. McINTOSH: We are talking about terminal screenings? 
Mir BAXTER: Yes. 
Mr. McIntTosH: If any of these screenings are sold where do the funds go? 
Mr. BAXTER: It would be national harbours board revenue. 
Mr. McINTosH: How about the money received from screenings or dockage 


from country elevators? 


Mr. BAXTER: The screenings and dockage from country elevators would 
be the revenue of the grain company. 


Mr. McIntosH: And do the farmers pay storage and handling charges on 


- that as well? 


Mr. Baxter: Actually, while the farmer delivers grain to their country 


elevator, suppose he has 100 bushels and there are five bushels dockage taken 


off, the farmer pays the freight on 95 bushels, he pays storage on 95 bushels 


and handling on 95 bushels. The other five bushels are the property of the 
-~ company which purchases the grain. 


Mr. McInrosH: How do they sell it? 
Mr. BAXTER: They sell it when they clean it at the lakehead and it is 


a shipped out. 


Mr. McIntosH: When a farmer has only a three or four bushel quota 


: how does he sell his grain? 


Mr. Murr (Lisgar): A lot of it is trucked from the elevator in our area. 
Mr. HamMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The total is shipped to the lake terminals 


and five per cent is taken there by the company, but is there any grain 
actually cleaned at the country elevators and sold locally? 
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Mr. Baxter: Yes, most of it is handled in that way. 


Mr. WHELAN: I suppose these screenings are taken by box car to Churchill, 
and using your example of five per cent, screenings there would perhaps be five 
box cars out of 100? 

Mr. BAXTER: This is the way they do things in Saskatchewan. The 
Saskatchewan wheat pool gets as much screenings as possible and ships as 
much clean grain as possible. 

Mr. WHELAN: Do they clean any grain at Churchill to get a different 
grade? 

Mr. BAxTER: No, they are not allowed to do that. 

Mr. McINTOSH: Are you suggesting that the country elevators are not 
allowed to upgrade or downgrade the grain? 

Mr. Baxter: Yes; there are no official grades at country elevators and 
therefore, there is no restriction at all. 

Mr. WHELAN: In respect of the terminals at the St. Lawrence ports, for 
example, are these facilities used for blending the grains? 

Mr. BAaxtTErR: No. 

Mr. WHELAN: Could these facilities be used for blending grain? 

Mr. AINSLIE: There is no blending of top grades allowed whatsoever at 
terminals. | 

Mr. LANGLoIS: What blending takes place in the eastern provinces in 
respect of feeds. There is some sort of blending of screenings, and I should - 
like to ask where the screenings from Churchill and the lakehead go? 

Mr. BAXTER: Probably screenings sold from Churchill go to Quebec. 

Mr. WHELAN: What is the screening sold for? 

Mr. BAxTER: It would be sold as feed. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: Do you have any control in this regard? 

Mr. Baxter: I will ask Mr. Ainslie to answer your question. 

Mr. AINSLIE: We grade the screenings at the terminals. Churchill is one 
terminal at which screenings are graded. These are normally sold by the 
national harbours board to a feed company and are brought into the St. 
Lawrence Seaway, and what becomes of them after that is completely out 
of our control. 


Mr. LANGLoIS: Is there any control in respect of the screenings at that 
stage? 


Mr. AINSLIE: If there is any question as to the grade of the feed that | 
would come under the plant production department of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Surely they mix the screenings with other grain to make 
the feed? 


Mr. AINSLIE: This cannot be done by a licensed elevator. 


Mr. HARKNESS: Once a dealer has bought these screenings he buys some 
grain, oats or barley and mixes them to make the feed; is that the situation? 


Mr. AINSLIE: That is true, yes. 


Mr. LANGLoIS: Some people are paying $5.40 per 100 and it might be num- 
ber one grain, for example, but it could also be three quarters screenings. You 
do not know what you are buying. Actually they are putting screenings in 
the feed. I do not expect screenings to be sold at that price even when first 
class grades of grain are used, because the feed is more expensive than the 
actual grain itself. I wonder whether there is any control exercised in this 
regard. 
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Mr. AINSLIE: If there is any control it certainly is not in our jurisdiction. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: This is a very good situation for the farmer, but if he is 
going to buy that and he cannot buy anything else, then there is no control 
of the grade. 

Mr. PETERS: Do the people taking the screenings from the grain check 
specifically for noxious weeds which could not be used in feeds? 

Mr. HAMILTON: I would suggest that there is an act dealing with this 
subject, and I suggest these questions should be asked more properly of 
individuals from the Department of Agriculture. Once the board of grain 
commissioners check that grain and it goes into an export position, either in 
the form of feed grain or screenings, they have fulfilled their duty under the 
act. This is a point I think we should clear up. The duty of the board of 
grain commissioners is to sell the grain and protect the standards. 

Mr. PETERS: Once this has been sold in the form of grain or screenings 
to a private dealer the board of grain commisioners has no further respon- 
sibility, but there is an act which deals with the deleterious features of grains 
and foods, but do you feel that we should ask questions in this respect of 
members of the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. HAMILTON: Yes. 

Mr. WHELAN: I am suggesting, Mr. Chairman, that these screenings take up 
elevator space and box car space and require shipment to Churchill where 
there is not a large food industry absorbing this material and there is an 
extra charge involved in this shipment. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not think your questions relating to the placing of 
grain in export positions are within the competence of this board. I think we 
are straying a bit from questions regarding the functions of this board. 

Mr. PETERS: Mr. Chairman, it is interesting to the eastern members that 
this board has no function whatsoever in relation to feeds being bought in 
eastern Canada. 

Mr. ForsBes: Mr. Chairman, there are two points of view in respect of 

this problem. An independent dealer buys the screenings, mixes it and sells 
the feed by the bag and no-one is aware of the content because there is no 
control in this regard. 
Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, I should like to direct a question to Mr. 
Hamilton. Do the Hudson Bay Route Association and other organizations in 
municipalities make representations to you in an attempt to have Churchill 
used more than ever before for exporting grain as a result of the sales of 
wheat to Russia. What municipal-provincial government organizations have 
made representations to you in this regard? 
i Mr. HAMILTON: We have not received any Pecan apart from the 
correspondence with yourself, Mr. Rapp. 

_ Mr. Laneuoris: I should like to be given information on where your 
function ceases in regard to grain exchanges; do you conduct any transactions 
-at all of any kind with the different grain exchanges in Canada? 

Mr. HAMILTON: I think I can answer that question by simply saying no. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: You just work with the wheat board? 


Mr. HAMILTON: We work with licensed elevators, grain companies and 
the wheat board. 
 . Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think this question should be clarified. 
eL ‘think when Mr. Langlois refers to grain exchanges he may be referring to 
grain companies in the west; is that true? 

Mr. LANGLOIS: I am talking about the Winnipeg, Montreal and Toronto 
| grain exchanges. 
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Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): You are referring to the actual grain ex- 
changes? 

Mr. McIntosu: Perhaps Mr. Langlois’ question could be answered by 
- stating that the wheat board is a selling agent while the grain commission is 
a policing department in respect of grain. 

Mr. LAnctors: That is what I should like to know. Does the grain com- 
mission have any direct function or relation with the grain exchanges in 
respect of the exportation of grain from Canada, or is this handled directly 
by the wheat board? 


The CHairMAN: Are you referring to sales? 


Mr. Lanciors: I am referring to the sale of grain. You just grade the grain 
and that is all; is that right? 


Mr. Hamitton: That is right. 


Mr. WHELAN: I think we might perhaps be left with the impression that 
the board of grain commissioners have nothing to do with eastern grain. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps Mr. Hamilton would very briefly reply to this 
question and outline the duties of the commission. : 


Mr. Hami.ton: The terminal elevators on the great lakes, the St. Law- 
rence and the maritimes have to provide facilities for eastern grown grain 
to be handled either for local use or for export. However, these elevators 
come under our licensing jurisdiction, but they have never handled any sub-_ 
stantial volume, relatively speaking, of eastern grain. As mentioned in the 
last paragraph, the average has been normally around six to eight million 
bushels a year of eastern wheat which eventually gets into an export position. 


Mr. RoxspurcH: Who is responsible for the cleaning stations? You said 
you had expanded the cleaning facilities at Churchill. Who is responsible in 
this regard. the government or the board, or is it done on an individual basis? 


Mr. Baxter: The cleaning facilities in the elevators are the property of 
the company which owns the elevator. 


Mr. HamittTon (Qu’Appelle): It may be the government? 
Mr. BaxtTER: It may be the government. 


Mr. RoxpurcH: You stated that some of this feed wheat cleanings were 
being used as fuel; is this practical? Why would the cleaning establishments 
be set up at Churchill rather than at some point in northern Saskatchewan 
which is more centralized? 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Perhaps at Tisdale. 


Mr. RoxsurGH:. Perhaps this location should be Tisdale or Saskatoon so 
that the grain could be cleaned at that point, not only saving the cost of ship- 
ment but saving the feed for that area. No matter what we may think, these 
screenings amount to a great many bushels because it has been suggested 
the dockage is five per cent. Would it be practical to have this cleaning process 
carried out at these other places? 


Mr. Baxter: I think perhaps I can answer the question in respect of the 
use of Saskatoon for this cleaning operation. First of all the introduction of 
extra elevators and facilities would have to be accomplished; in other words, 
the grain would have to be transported from the country elevator for the 
time being to a terminal with some type of special cleaning facility in the 
centralized location and then reloaded in box cars for shipment to Churchill. 
Perhaps it might be possible, as has been suggested, to locate a centralized 
cleaning plant where there would not be a substantial back-haul. However, 
a substantial amount of the grain going to Churchill comes from various points 
east of Saskatchewan, and the grain would have to be back-hauled to Saskatche- 
wan, cleaned and handled at that point and then shipped back to Churchill. 
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Mr. Rapp: That would not be the case in respect of some country elevator 
terminals such as at Tisdale. 


Mr. SMALLWOOD: Am I right in assuming that all grain for export must 
be cleaned, whether it contains five per cent or one half of one per cent 


dockage? The grain must be cleaned at the ports, because if you have ten 


carloads with one half of one per cent dockage it would be very costly to un- 


load it in Saskatchewan and reload it again, is that right? 


Mr. NASSERDEN: In regard to that point, Mr. Chairman, the figure of five 


- per cent has been mentioned but I snoutd like to point out that dockage does 


not run to five per cent. 
Mr. SMALLWOOD: You have just used that figure as an example; is that 


- right. 


Mr. HamittTon: Yes. The actual dockage averages two-and-one-half per 
cent. 


Mr. HarKNEss: I think the inference has been made that all of this five 
per cent screening is being burned at Churchill. That, of course, is far from the 
case. All that is burned is the chaff and weed seeds which are dangerous. 
Anything of any use for feed would be shipped to the St. Lawrence; is that 
right? 

Mr. WHELAN: Do you suggest that the weed seeds would grow at Churchill? 
Mr. HARKNESS: I suggest they are waste and can be burned there. 


Mr. Outson: Mr. Chairman, I am a little confused by one or two of the 
last few statements. Earlier in our discussions we were told that the screenings 
taken out by the country elevators became the property of the grain elevator 
company. We were also told that some of the screenings which were taken 
out at the seaboard terminals became the property of the national harbours 
board. How does this become the property of the national harbours board? 

Mr. HamILTON: They store the grain that they have to clean at Churchill 
and the screenings become their property, to dispose of as they see fit. 

Mr. OLSON: We were told that the screenings belonged to the company 
that owns the terminal. You should explain that these terminals belong to the 
government, but that other terminals belong to grain companies. Let me > 


- continue with my question. Are you suggesting that the national harbours board 


only become the owners of the screenings that are actually screened in 
government terminals? 


Mr. HAMILTON: That is correct, only the screenings from grain that is 
cleaned at a government terminal belongs to the national harbours board. 


Mr. Ouson: Is there only one government terminal? 
Mr. HamiLtTon: There is just one government terminal which is located 


B at Churchill and it is operated by the national harbours board. 


Mr. Murr (Lisgar): Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to state that the screenings 
from Churchill would not be eaten by any respectable animal and that is why 


they are not shipped to Quebec. 


Mr. WaTSON (Assiniboia): Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to point out the 
fact that five per cent dockage is not the average, and I did not want anyone 


_ to get that impression. My point has been covered. 


Mr. BAXTER: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I should put on record the fact that we 
review the average percentage of dockage each year, and in the prairie area 
it was 1.8. 


Mr. Moore (Wetaskiwin): I suggest there would be double cleaning of 


_ most grain if it was cleaned originally at country terminals and shipped, and — 
then recleaned at the shipping points. 


ee 


* 
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Mr. IRVINE: Generally speaking country elevators do not have cleaning 
equipment. Our tolerance requirements for grain for export are so low the 
country elevators say they cannot clean the grain to this degree, so even if 
the grain was cleaned at the country elevator and shipped and it contained only 
1 per cent of dockage it would have to be cleaned again at the shipping terminal 
before it could be shipped. 


Mr. Lanauois: When the grain is being cleaned does a drying operation 
take place at the same time, and is there anything taken off the price of the- 
grain because of dockage and drying? 


Mr. IRVINE: There is a process for drying at terminals. The charges for 
drying damp or tough grain are set. There is a problem arising from the drying 
of grain at a terminal elevator. For instance, at Churchill, the wheat board 
normally tries not to buy tough or damp grain for shipment into Churchill 
because the process of drying is comparatively slow and this restricts the flow 
of grain from the elevator to its destination. 


Mr. McINTosH: I wonder whether anything has been done to reduce the 
number of grades we have in respect of Canadian standards here so as to 
comply with the export requirements? I understand we now have over 300 
grades of grain. Has the commission done anything to reduce the number 
of grades? 


Mr. IRVINE: Statutory grades are set by act of parliament. There are not 
very many of them, certainly nothing in the order of 300. There are a lot of 
off-grade grains which may, because of another factor, have a different grade. 
For instance, you could have a tough and lower grade of grain and a damp 
and lower grade and you could multiply this by a very large number. I do 
not think there have been any representations in respect of reducing the 
number of grades. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Chairman, I wonder whether we could 
discuss this grading situation after the report has been made? I know that 
a number of members desire to raise this question because it is a matter of 
some importance, and cannot be discussed thoroughly at this stage. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Hamilton has suggested that our discussion in respect 
of grading should be deferred until after the report has been submitted. Does 
this committee agree? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: We Shall now proceed to the next paragraph headed 
“Terminal Handlings’’. 


Mr. MacLeop: This subject is covered. by the following statement: 


Terminal Handlings 


Both receipts and shipments at Fort William/Port Arthur terminals 
experienced a substantial decline during 1961-62. The amount of grain 
unloaded at lakehead elevators (250.6 millions) was some 75 million 
bushels less than the 1960-61 figure, while lake shipments (244.2 mil- 
lions) were some 67 million bushels less than the volume recorded 
for the previous crop year. The actual bushelage volume of grain car- 
goes moving out of the Canadian lakehead by direct vessel to St. 

- Lawrence ports at 110.5 million bushels indicated a decline of 4.5 mil- 
lions from 1960-61 shipments but reflected an increased percentage 
(45% compared with 37% in 1960-61) going on a non-stop basis to 
the St. Lawrence ports. Direct overseas clearances from the Canadian 
lakehead declined somewhat from 16.2 million bushels in 1960-61 to 
15,1 millions in the crop year under review. Shipments to U.S.A. lake 
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ports of 11.5 million bushels (principally barley) were 5 million bushels 
less than in 1960-61, and reflect a further decline in this movement to 
United States domestic outlets. 

Pacific Coast terminals exported a record volume of the five prin- 
cipal grains—180.9 million bushels—representing a gain of some 21 
millions over the previous crop year’s handlings and an increase of 11 
millions over the previous record high year of 1957-58. Heavier clear- 
ances of wheat, principally destinéd for the expanded export market in 
mainland China, provided the impetus for the substantial increase in 
shipments recorded during 1961-62 as indicated by the following figures 
(with 1960-61 figures in brackets): Wheat 149.9 (124.2), oats .5 (.2), 
barley 23.2 (27.0), rye 1.1 (1.0) and flaxseed 6.2 (7.4), all in millions 
of bushels. 

Overseas dlédrances of Canadian wheat from the port of Churchill 
declined fractionally to 19.2 million bushels during the 1961-62 crop 
year. However, the 21.5 million bushels handled during the 1962 season 
of navigation reflected an increase of some 2 millions over the previous 
season’s loadings. A total of 49 vessels participated in the clearances 
recorded during the 1962 season of navigation at this northern port. 


Mr. Harkness: Is the dateline in barley shipped to the United States 
reflected in a larger barley crop, or because there was a smaller demand? 


Mr. AINSLIE: That is the principal factor involved. The domestic price 
of barley is higher in the United States and over the past few years there 
has been intensive efforts made in the United States to improve their own 
malting barley marketing situation. 

Mr. HARKNESS: You are referring to malting barley? 

Mr. AINSLIE: Yes. 


Mr. LancGuots: I should like to ask a question in respect of grading grain 
that comes into Canada. For example I have in mind specifically the corn 
coming in to the eastern provinces from the United States. Do you people 
have anything to do with the grading of those grains, or are they graded by 
someone perhaps in the country from which the grain has come? 


Mr. AINSLIE: We do not grade this grain coming into Canada. At the re- 
quest of the purchaser we will make a check and submit a report, but this is 
as far as we go. 


_Mr. SouTHAMmM: In view of the markets we now have, does the board of 
grain commissioners feel generally there are enough terminal facilities at our 
disposal in Canada? I feel this is relevant to the problems which face the 
wheat board. Has the commission looked at this situation considering the fore- 
seeable future? 


Mr. BAXTER: This BS oRIan was reviewed by a special committee estab- 
lished about two years ago. That committee considered facilities on both coasts 
from a point of view of the export commitments both current and potential. 
The domestic flows and changes that have taken place subsequent to the open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Seaway have made a difference. I am in a bit of a 
difficult position at this stage because the report of that committee was clas- 
sified as confidential. I might suggest that Mr. Hamilton could inform this 
committee in respect of the present status of that report, but my last instruc- 
tions were the findings of that committee and the report were still confidential. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Chairman, I think you should protect 
your witnesses because of certain things that have been said in the House of 
-~Commons during the last two months. I think the committee’s chairman should 
get some clearence with the minister in this regard. I feel that Mr. Baxter 
does not have the right to divulge this information at this time. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Baxter has indicated that his information is con= 
fidential at this time. I think this committee should consider this situation and 
refer the matter to the Minister of Agriculture to find out whether this informa- 
tion can be released at this time. 


Mr. LANGLoIS: Mr. Chairman, perhaps I am suffering the effects of Wednes- 
day night, but I am having difficulty hearing at this end of the room. Perhaps 
people at the front would try to speak a little louder. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will try to speak louder. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: Would Mr. Baxter indicate the proper title of the committee 
to which he has made reference. 


Mr. Baxter: I believe the correct title of the committee is the inter- 
department committee on grain storage and handling facilities in Canada. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The date of the report is September, 1962. 


Mr. Forspes: Mr. Chairman, in the last paragraph the last sentence is as 
follows. 


A total of 49 vessels participated in the clearances recorded during the 
1962 season of navigation at this northern port. 


That statement refers to Churchill which has a season of some 90 days 
during which 49 vessels were loaded. What is the loading capacity of the 
terminal at Fort Churchill? Could more grain be loaded if we could sell it 
within that same period of time? In other words, how many days does it take 
to load a vessel with the facilities provided at Churchill? 


Mr. HAMILTON: Once again, Mr. Baxter says the information we have in 
this regard is information in this report which we have been asked not to make 
public. 

Mr. Ainslie and I were there when the last ship left this year. They feel 
they can handle 25 million bushels a year without any drastic changes being 
made in the facilities, but to handle more than that would require a drastic 
and complete overhaul of the elevator. 


Mr. ForsBeEs: I suggest it takes two days to load a vessel with the facilities . 
you have at Churchill? 


Mr. HAMILTON: I believe that is correct. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Does the figure 49 in that sentence mean there were 49 
separate loads or did some of the ships return for more than one load? 1 


Mr. BAXTER: There were 49 separate cargoes. 


Mr. LANGLOoIS: I should like to refer to the import and export grain. In 
light of the fact that you do not have any control as to the grade of grain 
being brought into Canada from the United States, for example, would you 
outline the regular channels through which an individual can purchase grain 
from the United States? 


Mr. BAxtTer: If I am not mistaken you are referring to grain received from 
a United States. vessel from a United States port? 


Mr. LANGLoIS: Yes. Farmers cannot buy this grain directly so someone has 
to buy it. Who has control of this grain? 


Mr. Baxter: Normally the grain is purchased by a Canadian firm for 
storage and sale for feed during the winter season. This grain is stored in 
our terminal facilities. It is not processed at all. It is normally stored and 
delivered on orders from the owner who has paid for the storage charges, and 
looks after the charges for delivering it in trucks or by railroad cars. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: There must be more than one firm which imports corn, 
for example, from the United States. Are these firms licensed and under — 
government control or are they just private firms? 
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Mr. BAXTER: Normally these people are brokers and act for grain agents 
who sell the grain to countries through salesmen. 


Mr. LANGLoIS: Does the grain come in through the grain exchanges? 

Mr. BAxtTEerR: No, it is brought directly into the terminal facilities and 
stored by the buyer, under permit. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: Who has the permit? 

Mr. Baxter: The buyer has the permit. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Do these individuals receive the permits from the board 
of grain commissioners? 

Mr. BAXTER: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Smallwood, did you wish to ask a question? 

Mr. SMALLWoop: I should just like to know what is the capacity in bushels 
of these ships at Churchill? 

Mr. HAMILTON: In 40 vessels we shipped 21,500,000 bushels, so the figure 
you are looking for is something over 500,000. 

Mr. AINSLE: The normal load is between 10,000 and 13,000 tons. 

Mr. PIGEON: What is the total quantity of corn, we imported from the 
United States last year? 


Mr. Baxter: The volume of corn that came into Canada last year was 
perhaps a record amount from the point of view of domestic use. I think the 
final total was something of the order of 35 million bushels of which approxima- 
tely 22 million came through licensed elevator facilities. The remainder came 

in on a direct basis in ship or by box car to southwestern Ontario and Quebec. 
| Mr. PIGEON: What is the comparative consumption of corn in bushels as 
between the provinces of Quebee and Ontario? 


- Mr. Baxter: I do not have that figure, sir. 
Mr. HARKNESS: What portion of imported corn is used for the manufacture 
of starch and what proportion is used for animal feeds? 
Mr. Baxter: Again, sir, I have not got the statistics in this regard. 


Mr. HARKNESS: The point I wanted to make is that this corn is not imported 
entirely for feed but some is being used for the manufacture of starch and 
other products. 


Mr. BAxtTER: I would estimate that approximately one half was imported 
for industrial uses. 


; Mr. LANGLOIS: Some of it would be made into corn syrup. You mentioned 
the direct course of importation. Through what channel would the corn travel? 


Mr. BAxTER: Through eastern elevators. 


Mr. LANGLoIs: What do you mean when you say that some comes in 
directly? Do you mean that someone can order it directly from the United 
States without going through a grain elevator? 


Mr. BAXTER: Yes. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: Can an individual buy corn from the United States without 
going through a grain elevator? You cannot get it from the western provinces 
without going through a grain elevator, is that right? 
Mr. BAxTER: The answer is not quite as simple as you have proposed. 
Western grain comes from a country elevator through a terminal of some 
sort. 

Mr. LANGLoIS: You cannot buy it in eastern Canada directly without going 
through these long channels. From what you have said I understand you can 
get it from the United States directly without going through these channels? 
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Mr. Baxter: In answer to your question I would say there is nothing to 
prohibit a car moving directly from the farms if delivered to the Canadian 
wheat board in the first instance. There is nothing that requires the grain to 
be shipped through a terminal before moving east. 


Mr. Lancuois: As I understand the situation the grain must go through 
the wheat board, because in Quebec and Ontario you cannot order from 
western Canada directly and get a carload of wheat or oats. From what you 
have said I understand you can do this from the United States, is that right? 

Mr. NASSERDEN: You must have a permit. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: Who issues the permit? You mentioned brokers a while ago. 
Who are these brokers and what is their function? Are you referring to grain 
buyers and do they have any relation to any other Canadian company? 

Mr. Baxter: I am sure that most of these buyers are related to other 
Canadian companies. They will be firms operating in the Canadian domestic 
and export trade handling western and eastern Canadian grain as well as 
United States grain, importing for the domestic market. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: These individuals operate both as export and import agents? 

Mr. BaxtER: Yes. Not all of them operate in this way but the majority 
would. 

Mr. WHELAN: Mr. Chairman, one of the gentlemen intended to explain in 
detail these permits required to import United States corn and how they were 
issued. 

Mr. MacLeop: Mr. Chairman, the board of grain commissioners has no 
responsibility for the importation of United States corn if it is for the domestic 
market. The grain commissioners do, however, issue a quota to the eastern 
elevators in respect of space for handling United States grain which is brought 
into Canada for re-export. We give them a space quota. 


Mr. WHELAN: You allocate so much space? 

Mr. MacLeop: We allocate so much space in each elevator. 

Mr. WHELAN: Is this in respect of eastern grown grain? 

Mr. MacLeop: I was referring to United States grain. | 

Mr. WHELAN: What is the position of Canadian eastern grown grain? 


Mr. MacLeop: The balance of the storage available is reserved for western 
or eastern grain. 


Mr. WHELAN: The board of grain commissioners does not issue permits 
for the importation of United States corn which is going to be consumed in 
Canada? 


Mr. MacLeop: We have no jurisdiction in this regard. 


Mr. HaMiLtTon (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Chairman, I think one point should be 
made clear. As I understand this situation, the board of grain commissioners 
licenses these individuals importing corn which is placed in licensed elevators. 
That is, they must get a permit from the board of grain commissioners to put 
the grain in there, but they do not actually control the importation of grain, 
whether it is corn, oats, barley or wheat. j 

In respect of the function of the Canadian board of grain commissioners, 
there is a question of permits control on the import. 


Mr. MacLeop: This is handled through national revenue which in turn 
turns it over to the wheat board, and the wheat board in turn give us the 
responsibility of allocating space. This is really the responsibility of the wheat 
board. . 


The CHAIRMAN: The point made by Mr. Hamilton was that your function 
actually is to allocate space. 
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Mr. WHELAN: The board of grain commissioners allocates space for all 
eastern grain for export, does it not? I do not understand this operation. 
Mr. MacLeEop: Mr. Chairman, to use an example, the Montreal national 
harbours board has a capacity for approximately 22 million bushels of which 
_ space three and a half million bushels may be used for the handling of United 
States grains for re-export. The balance of this space can be used for western 
and eastern grain. ; 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): What about domestic foreign grain, do you 
allocate space for that? 
Mr. MacLeEop: We do not allocate space for domestic foreign grain, no. 
Mr. WHELAN: Do you allocate space for western Ontario grain in the 
_ Montreal elevator? 
. Mr. MacLeop: The elevator space must be reserved for the delivery of 
_ Canadian grown grain, and it must be accepted. 


Mr. WHELAN: That grain must be accepted? 
Mr. MacLeop: Yes, in the order in which it arrives. 
Mr. WHELAN: You do not allocate space for this grain, it must be accepted? 
Mr. MacLeop: Providing, of course, it is in a storage condition. 
" Mr. OLtson: Mr. Chairman, do you allocate any space in these terminals for 
_ United States corn that is brought in for feed purposes in eastern Canada? 
a Mr. MacLeop: The answer to your question is no. We have no control over 
_ the grains brought in for domestic use. 


Mr. Outson: Where is that grain stored, do you know? 

“Mr. MacLeop: It is stored in licensed elevators or it might be delivered 
directly to the buyer. 
_ - Mr. Otson: None of this feed grain gets into storage facilities over which 
you have control? 
a) Mr. MacLeop: We do not allocate space for domestic use. 

Mr. Ouson: There is none of this grain which comes into Canada that takes 
_ up space in a terminal over which you have jurisdiction in respect of allocating 
space? 
‘ Mr. MacLeop: No. We just allocate space for United States grain which 
comes in for re-export. 


a Mr. RoxsurcH: The remaining space is reserved for western grain, is that 
| Mr. MacLeop: It is reserved for western and eastern grain. 
: Mr. RoxpurGuH: It is not reserved for foreign grain imported for feed pur- 
poses? 

Mr. MacLeop: No. 


a Mr. Ouson: I have in front of me a report issued by the United States 
department of agriculture showing that last year they shipped corn to the value 
of $80 million. Is there that much space in eastern Canada to store that quantity 
of corn over which you have jurisdiction in respect of allocating space? 


Mr. Baxter: Mr. Chairman, for example, during the crop year of 1962-1963, 
using that as an illustration because that was a very heavy year for the importa- 
tion for United States corn, there were approximately 69 million bushels at 
a value of roughly $85 million. There were approximately 69 million bushels of 
United States corn which came into licensed eastern elevators. Of that 69 million 

bushels 50 million bushels were moved overseas domestically. It was run through 
on a transfer basis as part of the use of eastern facilities to service the St. Law- 
‘rence traffic. So that on that basis, approximately two-thirds of United States 
corn moving into these elevators moved on through and went overseas. 
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Mr. Ouson: The report f have here said Canada spent $80 million for 
United States corn. Would Canada purchase this corn for the export market? 


Mr. Baxter: I would like to see the particular statement, Mr. Chairman. 
The last time I examined the customs figures, which are the only ones for which 


I have any valuation, against the total value of United States corn importation - 


into Canada, during the 1962 calendar year there were 45 million bushels of 
United States corn imported. 


Mr. Ouson: I am concerned whether or not there may be too much space 


pre-empted for this movement, holding back the movement of western Canadian 


feed grain into position over the St. Lawrence Seaway because of what appears 
to be a very large import of United States grain. Certainly this grain has to be 
moved on the seaway during the navigation season. 


Mr. Baxter: Mr. Chairman, there are two factors involved in this situation. 
First of all the period during which these eastern facilities may be used for 
re-export through the transfer movement of United States grain is limited to 
the period extending from two weeks after the opening of the Canadian season 
of navigation on the lakes to October 30. 

The period is deliberately selected in order not to interfere or impede the 
initial rush of Canadian grain for the export movement. Secondly, at the end 
of the season, to enable the facilities to be used for the final rush of the export 
movement, for the movement of domestic grain from the west down into eastern 
positions, this period is limited for the final two weeks of the shipping season. 
This is really outside my area. It is government policy. I think Mr. Hamilton is 
familiar with the general agreements relating to the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
the undertaking of the Canadian government. These facilities would be avail- 
able for the movement of certain quantities of United States grain. 


Mr. Ouson: Those are all the questions I wish to ask Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to say that there is perhaps another explanation to be found in 
agreements we have with United States for the use of some of their facilities 
at the other end of the lake. I do not understand the situation, completely, but 
it does appear that we are providing space for United States corn to the value 


of approximately $80 million coming into the terminals along the St. Lawrence 


Seaway during the navigation season, pre-empting some space which could be 
profitably used for feed grown in western Canada. 


Mr. HamiILtTon (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Chairman, I do not think any such 
inference should be drawn. It has been made clear in evidence that terminals 
and terminal facilities on the St. Lawrence route under agreements which we 
have, and which are enforced by the board of grain commissioners, are pro- 
vided for the import of United States grain, but Canadian grain is protected. 
First of all the first two weeks of the season and the last two weeks of the 
season are reserved for the movement of Canadian grain. In the slack months 
of the summer when the terminal facilities on the St. Lawrence are seldom 
used for this purpose, individuals importing United States grain are allowed 
to use some of this space for storage on the basis of a St. Lawrence agreement. 

The figures mentioned in this regard are, out of a 22 million bushel 
capacity, that three and one half million bushel space at one time can be used 
for storage of United States grain. It is likely the terminals turn over that 
three and a half million capacity in a very short period of time, so I think the 
Canadian interest has been protected. We do not allow the movement of 
United States grain to the detriment of the movement of Canadian grain. If 
Canadian grain is available it must be given priority on the basis of first 
come first served. I should not like the impression left that all this 45 million 
or 50 million bushels of grain are filling up space. Most of it, as I understand, 
is moved through. We follow this practice in order to reduce the cost of 
handling western grain. 
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Mr. Oxtson: I will not pursue this any further, but I do not think it is 
clear where Canada stands in respect of the handle and storage of this grain. 


The CHAIRMAN: The chief commissioner would like to comment on your 
observations, Mr. Olson. 


Mr. Hamitton: Of the 22 million bushel space in Montreal we have allo- 
cated space for three and a half million bushels during the summer months 
in respect of United States grain, but at no time has the three and a half million 
bushel space in the terminal been used for this purpose. I think the accurate 
figure in this regard would be about half. 


Mr. Peters: Mr. Chairman, I should like to ask the commissioner whether 
there is a reciprocal agreement with the United States whereby we use some 
United States ports in this regard? 


: Mr. Baxter: This was very definite in the movement many years ago. Dur- 

ing the 1920’s and 1930’s there was substantial quantity of Canadian grain 
moved down through Buffalo to the United States Atlantic seaboard. That 
movement has dwindled progressively in recent years. Practically nothing 
moves on that basis now. There is no regulation precluding this type of move- 
ment. In fact, at certain times, depending on freight rates, when the wheat 
board is contemplating movement of Canadian grain, it has moved it through 
Buffalo but things have changed sufficiently, the freight rates having been 
steady for two years, so that it is not worth while doing this today. 


Mr. Lancuors: It has been stated that the commission does not have 
any control in respect of grains coming in from the United States in a direct 
route. Mr. Olson just mentioned the amount of corn imported. I think you 
“mentioned that 35 million bushels of corn were imported, is that right? 


Mr. Baxter: That is correct. 


Mr. LANcLois: That might well have been to the value of $80 million be- 
cause I have the latest figure which states it is being sold for approximately $2 
per bushel. It is being sold now at $3 per bushel or $3.54 if I am not mistaken, 
_ yet the commission has no control whatsoever execept to issue licences which 
they do regardless of how they operate. I suppose you could revoke a licence 
_ if you found that these people were doing something wrong. 


The CHAIRMAN: If I may interject at this point, this board of commissioners 
has no authority over the cost or selling price. They have already said that they 
are responsible only for providing storage space for United States corn and 
grain in Canada. 


Mr. Forses: Mr. Chairman, if an individual was importing a carload of 
- corn from the United States for consumption in Canada, I understand he would 
have to have a permit to do so; is that right? Who issues these permits? 


; Mr. Hamitton: I really cannot answer that question. I know we do not 
_ issue the permits, sir, but I do not know who does issue them. 


: Mr. Peters: Is there any such thing as shipments in bond so far as this 
_ transshipment is concerned? For instance in respect of corn from the United 
_ States coming into Canada, does it come in under bond? Are these people using 
only the facilities or is there such a thing as an in bond shipment? 


“ge Mr. BAXTER: United States grain coming in for transshipment would come 
in, in bond but this would be within the jurisdiction of the customs officials. 
a Mr. Peters: Would shipments coming in, in bond show in these figures 
_ which Mr. Olson quoted? 3 

Mr. BaxtER: No, they would not. I think I am still slightly confused about 
Mr. Olson’s figure and the figure I checked myself yesterday, being 45 million 


bushels in respect of Canadian imported corn. 
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Mr. HARKNESS: Mr. Chairman, in connection with this matter that has been 
mentioned regarding the import of United States corn or grain, is it not true that 
actually unless Canada has an import control regulation in effect for any 
particular commodity no permit is required? I do not understand the discussion 
in respect of permits. As far as I understand the situation anybody can import 
corn into this country. An individual will pay the duty, if there is a duty, and 
the shipping charges without having to get a permit unless there is an import 
control regulation which does exist in respect of certain things at certain times. 
I do not think we have any import control on grain at the present time; is that 
right? 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The licences which have been talked about 
are licences purely for storage; is that right? 

Mr. HarRKNESS: Surely an individual does not need a permit to import 
grain? 
Mr. WHELAN: This has nothing to do with the subject. I sold some corn 
recently and received $1.28 a bushel and I do not understand why farmers in 
Quebec and eastern Ontario have to pay such a high price. I think there is 
some misinterpretation here. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we are straying from our particular duty this 
morning. We may have this subject before us for examination later on, but 
this morning I think we should confine our questions to the matter before us. 

Mr. SoutHam: Mr. Chairman, I think there is some confusion in these 
quotations. Some figures are in hundreds and others are in bushels. 

Mr. LANcLoIs: I was calculating on the basis of bushels, and that is why 
T also calculated the other movement on the basis of bushels. It could be calcu- 
lated on a 100 pound basis, but I do not see how something can be ordered 
from the United States without any kind of control, yet control is exercised in 
the same regard within Canadian boundaries. As I understand the situation, an 
individual can import corn at any time without any control except through 
a federal licensing bureau which is not a functional control. 

The CHAIRMAN: This is not the function of this board in any event. I 
think we are clear on that regard. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: I understand from what has been said information cannot 
be supplied regarding the authority issuing these permits. 


Mr. Harkness: I think the general situation under our GATT agreements 
is that we are bound to allow imports into this country because these agree- 
ments have been made with other countries which subscribe to the GATT 
principles. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: I cannot understand how this is controlled within the 
boundaries of Canada but is not controlled when the commodity is imported. 


Mr. HARKNESS: What we do within our own country surely is our own 
business, but in the interests of promoting general world trade, and freer trade, 
those countries which subscribe to the GATT agreements have agreed not to 
interfere with imports from these countries. | 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think we are straying from this report. 


Mr. Cuancy: Mr. Chairman, I intended to suggest that we confine our 
questions to this report. The questions now being asked should be directed — 
to members of the wheat board and members of the Department of Agriculture 
when they appear before this committee. 


Mr. PETERS: It has always been my experience that the commissioners say 
certain things are not their responsibilities, but the responsibilities of the 
wheat board, yet when members of the wheat board come before us they | 
tell us we should have asked these questions of the grain commissioners. 
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The CHarrMAn: I do hee wich to be arbitrary, but I think we are straying 
Ee our duties. I should like this committee to return to the consideration 
of this report and now deal with the next paragraph entitled “Eastern elevator 
handlings’’. 

Mr. MacLeop: 

| Eastern Elevator Handlings 


Licensed eastern elevators exported a slightly reduced volume of - 
the five principal grains totalling 150.8 million bushels during the crop 
year under review. On a sector basis the St. Lawrence ports shipped 
129.0 millions (up 5.6 millions) of this total, while clearances from 
the maritime ports of Saint John and Halifax totalled 21.8 million 
Me bushels (down 12 millions). Individually by port, Montreal cleared 60.3 
ce millions, Sorel 23.8 millions, Three Rivers 20.3 millions, Quebec 11.3 


USI eee 


4 millions and Baie Comeau 13.3 millions of Canadian grains. 
a Transfer receipts at St. Lawrence ports from Upper Lake and Bay 
a ports comprised only 30 per cent of the total inward movement at 


these elevators during 1961-62 compared to an average of approximately 
90 per cent in the pre-seaway period. Receipts at the maritime ports 
of Saint John and Halifax, moving chiefly by rail ex bay ports, totalled 

- 22.3 million bushels and included a direct vessel flow ex lakehead ter- 
minals of 5.1 million bushels. 

The Canadian domestic market drew a reduced 91.0 millions of 
the five principal Canadian grains from licensed eastern elevators during 
1961-62 crop year. Included in this total were 49.4 million bushels of 
wheat, 18.1 millions of oats, 20.3 millions of barley, 1.2 millions of rye 
and 2.0 million bushels of flaxseed. These quantities included grain to 
be processed for subsequent export in the form of flour, linseed oil and 
other by-products. 

: Handlings of United States grain at eastern elevators reflected a 
Significant increase during 1961-62 with receipts of 96.1 millions, over- 
seas clearances of 61.9 millions and shipments to Canadian domestic 
outlets of 26.8 millions of U.S. grains. As in the 1960-61 crop year, 
the principal grains handled in this category were U.S. corn, U.S. wheat 
and U.S. soybeans. Eastern elevators shipped some 27 million bushels 
of U.S. corn overseas and moved 20.2 millions to the Canadian domestic 
market. Overseas clearances of U.S. wheat totalled 20.0 millions while 
10 millions of U.S. soybeans were moved on a transfer reloading basis 
to overseas destinations through Canadian eastern elevator facilities. 


P Mr. PicEon: Mr. Chairman, I have a question. With your experience, do 
you think we have sufficient grain elevators in British Columbia and in the 
eastern provinces, Quebec and the maritimes? We receive a great many com- 
plaints each year that when navigation closes down the cost of grain goes up. 
‘Is this because of an insufficient number of grain elevators in the eastern 
= and British Columbia? 


a _ Mr. Baxter: I am in a difficult position there. My knowledge and informa- 


" ‘Mr. PIGEON: Is that a problem for the wheat board? 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think it should come from the minister. 


‘The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Baxter referred to information which he has as 
a result of being a member of an interdepartmental committee on grain 
A andling and storage, and as yet this information is confidential, so possibly 
‘we could leave this now. I hope the information will be forthcoming in due 
. 
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- Mr. Otson: I hope it will be forthcoming soon, too. Mr. Chairman, if we 
are to be precluded from asking any questions of these gentlemen who are very 
familiar with storage facilities throughout Canada, it is going to hamper the 
function of this committee so seriously that we will have to take some kind of 
action which will allow us to get answers from the board of grain commissioners 
respecting these questions. Certainly if anyone in the Department of Agriculture 
takes the position that they are not required to answer any of these questions 
respecting storage and so on, we certainly will have to take some kind of action. 
These men had some information on this matter before the committee met, and 
at least to that extent we should be able to ask them what they mean. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is my opinion that the witness has to be protected. In 
other words, I do not think that this committee can relieve him of the con- 
fidential information he may have obtained from the company. 


Mr. Outson: I agree. I do not wish to put the witness in a tough position, if 
you understand what I ‘mean, but this question is pertinent in that this matter 
was raised in the house, and if there is any possibility that we are to be de- 
prived of this evidence I want you to know we will have to take some action 
to see that we get the information required. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would like to discuss this with the steering committee. 
However, I would make this observation: the minister could be asked when this 
information is forthcoming and whether or not the witnesses should be relieved 
from the confidential nature of the information they have. This could be done 
on adjournment. 


Mr. PicEon: In the general interest of all concerned I think that would be 
a good suggestion. 

I would like to make a motion at this time that we have the Minister of 
Agriculture as a witness at our next meeting in order to give us the facts and. 
to tell us what the government is going to do about this. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: I second the motion. 


Mr. P1rcron: I think it would be possible to have the Minister of Agriculture 
as a witness at our next meeting. ; “3 


The CHAIRMAN: I think the motion is in order. Will you refer this to the 
steering committee? 


Mr. Pickon: Yes, but you take my motion as I have given it. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Peters: Mr. Chairman, if this motion is entertained and in order it 
will certainly override the steering committee. A motion from the floor of the | 
committee will override the steering committee. 


Mr. RoxpurcH: But do you not think you have to give the steering com-_ 
mittee an opportunity to consider this? What do we have them for? We might. 
as well not have them if we do not intend to use them. 


Mr. PETERS: I disagree. The committee is a supreme body. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would like to have your opinions on the matter before I 
rule on the motion. 


However, I would like to make a suggestion which might save some time, 
if Mr. Pigeon and other members would agree. You might consider this motion | 
as an expression of the committee’s desire to be relayed to the steering com-_ 
mittee. This is one of the functions of that body. 


Mr. PIGEON: But, Mr. Chairman, we have expressed our views and, if we 
do have to have consent, that will help the steering committee in its delibera- 
tions. 
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However, I have placed this motion, seconded by Mr. Langlois, that the 
Minister of Agriculture be called as a witness at our next meeting. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Mr. Chairman, I am in support of this motion; 
I spoke on this earlier. I think it is a function of the minister to put himself at 
our disposal so we can ask him these questions. It is absolutely wrong to ask 
these questions of an official of the board, who is a member of an inter- 
departmental group which has prepared a document marked secret and con- 
fidential. That is the highest priority you can get. It is wrong to ask the chief 
commissioner questions in this respect, but it is within our power and right 
to bring the minister before us and ask him questions on this matter. 

I think the only part the steering committee should play is to decide 
the time and the place of the minister’s appearance. 

With that one slight amendment I would support Mr, Pigeon’s and Mr. 
Langlois’ contention that the steering committee’s function is for the con- 
venience of the committee; and it would be up to them to decide when the 
two can be brought together. 


Mr. Ouson: Perhaps the motion should be changed to read “this afternoon” 
rather than “the next meeting”’. 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


Mr. WHELAN: Mr. Chairman, I would like to say at this time that we 
are very fortunate to have the minister because last year we were not so 
fortunate. As you will recall, we did not have any agriculture committee 
meetings. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are you ready for the question? If you are, I will ae 
the interpreter to put it in French. 


Mr. SMALLWOOD: In reply to that wild statement made by Mr. Whelan, 
Mr. Chairman, may I say that we did not have any agricultural problems last 
year. ; 


Mr. WHELAN: It seems strange to me that there are political undertones to 
the statement just made; if there is any partisanship in here, I am not respon- 
sible for it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Anyway, these remarks are extraneous to the motion. 
May I have the motion put in French? 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): Could we have it in English as well, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. PIGEON: It is impossible to know the facts as they pertain to the grain 
elevator facilities in British Columbia and the eastern provinces unless the 
minister attends here so that we can put questions to him. Only in this way 
will we get the facts. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am going to put the motion in English. It has been put 
in French. 

| It was moved by Mr. Pigeon and seconded by Mr. Langlois that the matter 
of calling the Minister of Agriculture as a witness to appear before this committee 
at an early date be referred to the steering committee for action. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: I thought the intention was this afternoon. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): Mr. Chairman, it would not be fair to hold the board 
here indefinitely, and if it is possible to have the minister here this afternoon 
I think we should hear him. The members of the board are only here for this 
meeting and to hold them over for any period of time would not be right, 
in my opinion. 


The CHAIRMAN: As I understood it, the motion was that this be referred 
to the steering committee now. 
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Mr. Murr (Lisgar): I do not like the word “referred”. As you know, the 
steering committee is simply set up to facilitate the work of this committee. Of 
course we as a committee are supreme, and I think instead of using the word 
“referred” it should read that the steering committee be instructed by this 
committee. 


Mr. WHELAN: I would think that would merit a certain amount of con- 
sideration. If the Minister of Agriculture is not selling wheat at the present 
time he may be selling butter, and that may be more important than appearing 
before this committee. 


Mr. PIGEON: Our main problem, Mr. Chairman, concerns the grain elevator 
facilities in the eastern provinces and British Columbia, as I mentioned before, 
and I think it is our duty to take action this afternoon because we have the board 
here. I think we should ask the Minister of Agriculture to come here this 
afternoon, if possible, so that we may pose questions to him, after which we 
will take the necessary action in this committee. It is our duty to proceed in 
this way. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I do agree that this committee is supreme 
and whatever the committee decides, then those are the instructions we will 
follow. 


However, I understood initially that Mr. Pigeon’s motion, seconded by 
Mr. Langlois, was amended in accordance with the suggestion of Mr. Hamilton. 

I now gather from what Mr. Pigeon has said that the wording of the motion 
is not in fact that, but that the Minister of Agriculture be called as a witness 
this afternoon. Mr. Pigeon, are you changing the motion or did I misunderstand 
you? 


Mr. Picron: I am in agreement with what was said by the former min- 
ister of agriculture. I will take his views into consideration. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): The committee has a right to have the 
minister here, and the only function the steering committee has in this con- 
nection is to see if he is available this afternoon. There is no use passing a 
motion— 


The CHarrMAN: If I may interrupt, are we agreed on the motion? 


Mr. JORGENSON: Mr. Chairman, this could be settled by changing one or 
two words in the motion. Rather than referring this matter to the steering 
committee why do you not say “direct the steering committee to have an 
interview’’? 3 

Mr. ForBES: Supposing the minister is not available this ae He 
_ may be out auctioneering, or something of that nature. 


Mr. WHELAN: If members paid more attention to what went on in the 
house they would know the farm organizations in eastern Canada—that is, 
eastern feed and supplies—are in a better state now than at any time in the 
history of Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: Suppose I put it this way: that it is moved by Mr. 
Pigeon and seconded by Mr. Langlois that the steering committee be directed 
to ascertain whether or not the Minister of Agriculture may or can appear 
this afternoon, and failing that. at the earliest possible date. Is this agreed? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


Mr. Peters: There might be an amendment. I am not sure whether this 
would be feasible or not. I am referring to an amendment to the motion 
which would allow the minister to give to the commissioner, and particularly 
the witness who is in the difficulty, the opportunity to speak on this matter; 
that is, the minister could relieve him of the responsibility. It would the 
to me the witness would know a heck of a lot more about it than would ae 
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minister. All we would hear from him would be a statement that he would 
give permission for the grain commissioner to speak. Perhaps it should be > 
put as an amendment that the minister could give permission, if he is not 
available himself, for the witness to speak. 


Mr. OLSON: Have we not agreed that we were to try to get a ruling and 
to have his burden of confidence removed as soon as possible? 


The CHAIRMAN: I suggest that was agreed. 


Mr. OLSon: May we proceed, then? Mr. Chairman, we were on the 
paragraph entitled eastern elevator handlings. 


The CuHarirMAN: Are there any further comments on that paragraph? 


Mr. PETERS: Mr. Chairman, would you put the motion before you go on 
in connection with the other motion? 


The CHAIRMAN: I understood it had been put and agreed to. 
_Mr. PIGEON: Unanimous consent. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it unanimous? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: I understood it was. 


: Mr. HAMILTON (Qw’Appelle): Mr. Chairman, my question deals with. the 
2 Peeicration and licensing of elevators under section 127 of the Canada Grain 
Act, which reads as follows: 


Upon the surrender of the shipping receipt or bill of lading covering 
any grain received into any licensed public or semi-public terminal 
elevator or eastern elevator, accompanied by evidence of the payment 
; of all lawful charges against such grain up to the time of its being 
- so received, the operator or manager of such elevator shall issue, in 

- exchange for such shipping receipt or bill of lading, a terminal ware- 
house receipt or an eastern warehouse receipt as the case may require, 
which may be in such form as the board shall prescribe, and shall 
specify the date of its issue, the name of the person on whose account 
the grain has been received, the quantity and grade of the grain and 
the terms upon which it will be delivered out of the elevator to the 
holder of the receipt on payment of the charges accruing due in respect 
thereof. 


a My question is this: does this registration of the Canadian board of grain 
~ commissioners extend to all elevators in eastern Canada or just terminal 
_ elevators? 

a Mr. BAXTER: Simply to the terminal elevators, Mr. Chairman. 

a Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Therefore, it does not include the keeping 

‘of records, that is receipts and disbursements of what we call a private 

enterprise storehouse or warehouse in the provinces of Ontario, Quebec or 

the Maritimes. 

_. Mr. BAXTER: That is correct. 

-- The CHAIRMAN: Are there any further questions? 

ig Mr. Picton: Of course, we have questions on this other matter which 

Et mentioned before. 

a The CHAIRMAN: Well, this is subject to the motion. Could we agree to. 
Pass over the sections which are relevant to the information that this com- 

‘i mittee wishes? Is it agreeable if we pass over “exports” and “domestic kee 

ie come back to them later? 


yes Oi 


_ Mr. SmMALLWoop: Mr. Chairman, the matter of importing corn was brought 
up and there was the statement ade that you must have a permit to import 
Corn. Then you people were asked if you issued that permit; and you said 


a 
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you did not and you did not know who did. So, I went out and phoned the 
Department of Trade and Commerce and was informed there was no permit 
needed to import corn; you pay 8 cents a bushel on imported corn from the 
United States, and that is it. 


The CHAIRMAN: Shall we defer consideration of the paragraphs entitled 
“domestic usage”, “carryover”, and “licensing and bonding”, or do you want 
to go on with “licensing and bonding’’? 

An hon. MEMBER: I think we should. 

Mr. MAcLEop: 

Licensing and Bonding 

The total licensed storage capacity at August 1, 1962, was 643,767,810 
bushels—all in licensed elevators. All grain storage buildings authorized 
as supplementary annexes to country elevators were empty by July 
31, 1962, and no authorities for this type of storage were issued for the 
crop year 1962-63. This was a major factor in the decrease of 5,540,900 
bushels in capacity since August 1, 1961 as at that time 96 authorized: 
grain storage buildings had a licensed storage of 4,604,900 bushels. 
The number of licences in effect for country, terminal, mill and eastern 
elevators showed a decrease during the crop year, totalling 5,327 at 
August 1, 1962, compared with 5,375 at August 1, 1961. Country elevator 
capacity decreased by 2.9 millions. New construction at the Lakehead 
accounted for the major portion of the 4.3 million increase in terminal 
facilities. Eastern elevator capacity dropped 2 millions with the 
withdrawal of two inland elevators to 108.6 millions, while mill elevator 

capacities showed a fractional increase. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): I have a question, Mr. Chairman. Have these sup- 
plementary annexes to the country elevators been issued permits for just 
this crop year? 


Mr. BAXTER: No, they have not; there has been no application. 
Mr. Muir (Lisgar): What country annexes are empty as of now? 


Mr. BAXTER: If I might clarify this, the term referred to here was “‘grain- 
storage buildings’. The grain storage buildings were emptied and there were 
no further applications for their use. They were not annexes proper; they 
were annexes in the sense they were handled through adjacent country 
elevators, but they were not annexes in the sense of being a structure 
physically tied to the particular country elevator. 

Mr. Muir (Lisgar): I see. When you license an annex attached to an 
elevator, it automatically covers the annex? 


Mr. BAXTER: Yes. 


Mr. ForBES: Certain elevator companies rented the roundhouses which 
formerly belonged to the C.N.R.; they have one in my town. You have said 
that they are not making use of these although they have a five-year lease 
on this particular one. 


Mr. BAaxtTER: I am sorry again if the terminology has been misleading. | 
The roundhouses and that type of structure are licensed still as annexes 
where such apply; they must be on trackage. The grain storage buildings 
were not necessarily on trackage. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Mr. Chairman, may I ask the commissioner | 
a question? Why were the off-storage facilities done away with, making it 


necessary now to be right on trackage? What was the thinking behind this? | 


Mr. BaxtTER: The cost was one factor. Facilities on trackage could load. 
direct to boxcars, whereas with the grain storage buildings, rinks, hangars 
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and other types of structure which were located some distance from railway 
trackage, the grain had to be trucked out of that facility and either loaded 
by special equipment or put through the country elevator. Costwise, there 
was the additional labour and extra handling. 

I think the wheat board would comment on this to the effect that the 
grain in those facilities was not considered as being readily available for 
shipment. There would be periods of time during the winter in which the 
road conditions would be such that the grain could not come out of these grain 
storage buildings, whereas the railway may have been able to clear the 
trackage and then grain in premises on trackage would be available. 


Mr. OLSON: Are there no licences for any terminals that are away from 
_the trackage? Are they all cancelled and emptied? 


Mr. BAxTER: That is correct. There is one country elevator in western 
Canada that is not on trackage and it is at Macklin, Saskatchewan. It has a 
long case history of a railway never arriving. 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): I have a supplementary question, Mr. Chair- 
man. There is still what we term a temporary annex which has no unloading 
facilities from the annex into the elevator. These annexes still have to be 
unloaded in the same way as if it was the roundhouse, garage or rink; and in 
most cases there were some farmers hired to unload oats with an auger into 
a truck, and it still has to be hauled into the elevator which owns the annex. 
This is on trackage. But, theoretically, other than that the elevator company owns 
this and is getting the complete storage from this. It is no different from being 
across the track in some farmer’s yard or any other organization which might 
own the storage facilities, and I think it is still playing into the hands of the 
grain companies; they are getting all the revenue. This has deprived any 
private individual of getting into this type of activity. 


Mr. Rapp: If some of these railways are abandoned will the licences be 
taken away from the elevator companies who are now licensed, or will they still 
be licensed? 


Mr. BAXTER: Mr. eae this subject was discussed at some length jointly — 
by the Canadian wheat board and the grain companies several years ago when 
this matter first came to prominence. The board of grain commissioners under- 
took at that time to assure the companies and the organizations that the board 
would entertain any reasonable arrangement to continue these structures as 
licensed facilities during a temporary period. Again, the Canadian wheat board’s 
position was that if the trackage was removed the grain would not be readily 
available for immediate shipment. The grain companies themselves looked on 
the problem from the point of view of cost. The final agreement of that series 
of meetings was that the facilities that were abandoned would continue to be 
licensed by the board of grain commissioners as an elevator for storage only 
of the grain in store in the elevator at the time of abandonment, and once that 
grain was shipped out the licence would be surrendered to the board for 
cancellation. 


Mr. Outson: Did this arrangement go beyond the end of any eS leech coe 
crop year, or could it be extended indefinitely? 


Mr. BAXTER: It could extend indefinitely. 


Mr. Ouson: This is a very big subject, and I thank Mr. Rapp for bringing 
eit up. There is a very important point here. They do have a ruling that there 
will be no licence for country elevators unless it is alongside some track or 
railway. For example, I know in respect of Hilda and Schuler, Alberta, the 
‘mills in Medicine Hat buy all the grain they can get from all the elevators at 
these two points and it is all trucked to Medicine Hat; they do not use the 
railway. Therefore, what is the justification for having the provision that they 
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must sit alongside a railway to be licensed? This is going to open up sa Tar 
larger field if there are any railway abandonments, because I am of the 
opinion that these storage facilities as a gathering point in a local area can 
still serve a very useful purpose, whether or not a railway runs alongside them. 
Even at the present time they are acquiring a large fleet of trucks, or at least 
contemplating this, in order to move this grain in from the immediate 
surrounding area, and the area they are thinking of is out about 75 miles. 
Whether or not there is rail alongside these elevators is immaterial in the 
operation of this kind of movement of grain. 


The CHAIRMAN: Did you want to make a comment on that? 


Mr. Hamutton: Nothing is really hard and fast on this. We have arrived at 
the present arrangement through consultation with the wheat board and the 
grain companies, and we have had no request to change our stand. I think maybe 
one of the reasons may. be that if the board decided to license elevators off- 
track this would probably weaken the grain companies and producers’ stand 
when they are giving evidence against the railways on these railway abandon- 
ments. This is probably why we did not receive any requests to license. 


Mr. OLSON: You said there is nothing hard and fast. Perhaps there is not 
as far as the policy is concerned, but there is something hard and fast in that _ 
we are told it is a hard and fast rule that either there is a rail alongside of 
elevators or they do not get a license, as a result of which it would have to 
be abandoned. For example, the usefulness of the railways in parts of my con- 
stituency will completely disappear. I think we also have proven that this grain 
could be moved out far more economically by truck to other railways and to 
the mills than having to pay the maintenance cost on keeping that railway 
line there. That is the reason I raised this point. 


Mr. Lancuors: Mr. Chairman, perhaps Mr. Hamilton, the former minister 
of agriculture, can tell us how they worked out this situation in respect of the 
peanut line which they took off. There were towns all along that line with ele- 
vators. How do they work now? Did they still have licenses after the railway 
was moved? This area is within the Qu’Appelle constituency. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): First of all, I do not know whether all these. 
elevators were licensed. I understand there was an arrangement made whereby 
their licenses continued for a certain period of time after the railroad tracks 
were taken up in order that the grain could be shipped at the farmers con- 
venience to some other line. As far as the farmers are concerned, they simply 
shift their permits over to the two railway lines north and south. There has 
not been any great inconvenience to the farmers, but I do not know whether 
all these elevators have their licenses or not. 


Mr. BAxtTEeR: I have comparative figures for the previous two years. As at 
August 1, this year, the Saskatchewan wheat pool elevator at Adair was 
licensed as what we term a railway abandonment elevator purely for the storage 
of grain at that time. 


Mr. Lanctots: Is it still operating on a storage license? 
Mr. Baxter: That is correct. 


Mr. SoutHam: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Hamilton, our chief commissioner 
‘made a very good point when he said that this question involves the whole 
problem of railway abandonment. I think we must find a solution to the whole 
problem. I think in respect of this whole problem of grain handling, as Mr. 
Hamilton has stated, we will strengthen the case by leaving this question in 
abeyance for the time being. 

Mr. Rapp: I think this committee should take a definite stand, as far as 


licensing of elevators is concerned, respecting lines that have been abandoned. 
At the same time, I do not think we are strengthening the case in respect of 
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railway abandonments. These abandonments involve hundreds of elevators in 
the three prairie provinces. If these hundreds, and perhaps thousands, of ele- 
vators are not to be used for storage or for handling grain the prairie farmer 
will be in a difficult position. As I say, I am the last man to interpret our stand 
here as one that will strengthen .the case for abandonment. I feel that we 
should discuss this problem very seriously, and move perhaps that these eleva- 
tors for the time being at least should not be deprived of licenses for storage. 
I should like to hear comments in this regard from other members of 
western provinces, because I think everyone will realize that many farmers will 
have to haul their grain 75 or 80 miles to an elevator on a railway line as a 
result of the abandonments which will be taking place. 


Mr. HAMILTON: The board of grain commissioners are prepared to con- 
sider any reasonable licensing arrangement, but until we receive requests 
from the companies we cannot do anything. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I think Mr. Rapp and Mr. Olson are suggest- 
ing that pressure be put on the elevator companies to ask for a continuation 
of their licences, and the commission has indicated it will not deny those 
requests. 

‘ Mr. OLSON: We have been told continuously by the elevator companies 
and other people that it is a condition of licensing which is responsible for 
the existence of the railways in these areas. If the railway is removed, accord- 
ing to the regulations and the attitude of the board of grain commissioners, 
the licence is automatically revoked. 


a Mr. HAmILTon: As far as I am concerned this is a condition that the 
companies desire. 

Mr. Forses: I think this situation can be related historically to the 
existence of what was termed inland terminals. The grain companies at that 
time argued that this grain in inland terminals, even off tracks, was not avail- 
able for immediate shipment and if they received an order for No. 3 grade 


wheat it was not available. I suggest this question should be put to the wheat 


board representatives so that we may hear their comments on the subject. 

Mr. Ouson: Perhaps the chief of the board of grain commissioners could 
make a statement that they in effect entertain applications for licences for 
storage in off track situations? I have been confronted with this same answer 
so many times that I am confused. The responsibility has always been thrown 
back on the board of grain commissioners by the statement that if it is off 
track there is no possibility of getting a licence for storage. 

_ Mr. HaMiiton: At the present time, Mr. Olson, this is true. If it is an off 
track application no licence is issued. 

: Mr. OLson: How can some action be initiated changing this situation? 

Mr. Hamitton: If the grain companies themselves request this change, 
Wwe would be prepared to accept it. 

Mr. OLSON: You are not suggesting that there would not be the possibility 
of initiating this action at some level of government, instructing you that you 
can issue licences for off track? 

i Mr. HAMILTON: We can issue the licence if the companies request them 
but, as I say, we have had no requests from the companies to do this. They 
are satisfied with the present arrangement. 


_ Mr. Otson: I am not satisfied with the suggestion that the applications 
must come from the grain companies. Are you suggesting that the board of 
grain commissioners would in fact entertain an application for licensing an 
elevator in an off track situation? 
__ Mr. Hamintow: I will read one section from the Canada Grain Act which 
gives the definition of an elevator. 


Hey. 
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(11) ‘elevator’? means any premises into which western grain may 
be received, or out of which it may be discharged, directly from or into 
railway cars or vessels, and, notwithstanding anything contained in any 
other general or special act, includes any such premises owned or 
operated by Her Majesty, either directly or through any individual, or 
company. . 

Mr. Ouson: Perhaps we require an amendment to that act. 

Mr. HamiuTon: Really that is what is required. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we move on? 

Mr. NASSERDEN: I suggest we adjourn until after dinner. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is now 12.10. What is the suggested date and time of 
reconvening? 

An hon. Member: After orders of the day. 

The CHAIRMAN: Shall we adjourn until 3.30? 

Mr. Rape: I think we should adjourn until 3.30. 

Mr. Prcron: I think we should adjourn until four o’clock. 

Mr. Rapp: We will not have much time if we adjourn until four o’clock. — 

Mr. P1cEon: Perhaps we should adjourn until after orders of the day. 

The CHAIRMAN: We shall adjourn then until after orders of the day. 

Before we adjourn, gentlemen, I should like the members of the steering 
committee to remain for a moment or two. 

Mr. GAUTHIER (Interpretation): Before the adjournment I should like t 
know whether it would be possible for the Chairman of the committee to ask 
for a room where there is a simultaneous translation. 

Mr. Rapp: There is a room equipped for simultaneous translation right at 
the end of this hall. 

The CHAIRMAN: Our Clerk has tried to reserve a room for us with simul- 
taneous translation. There are four committee meetings this morning and I 
understand the Clerk is doing his best to obtain the best room he can for us 
this afternoon. In view of the number of committees sitting this morning we 
were unable to use a room with simultaneous translation. We tried to get one. 
but we were unable to do so. 

The committee adjourned. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
THURSDAY, November 21, 1963. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we now have a quorum. You will recall— 
those of you who were here this morning—that the subcommittee or steering 
committee was to meet immediately after we adjourned at 12 o’clock noon. 
I would now like to read to you the minutes of the steering committee which 
met on Thursday, November 21, 1963. 


The steering committee of the standing committee on agriculture and 
colonization met at 12.15 p.m. this day. 
Members present: Messrs. Honey, Hamilton, Langlois, Asselin (Richmond- 
Wolfe), Peters, Mullally and Olson (7). 
The subcommittee agreed on the following requests to be made to the 
minister of Agriculture: — . 
1. Will the minister agree to detailing the official of the board of grain 
commissioners who is the expert on the storage for grain in eastern 
Canada to answer questions relating to the availability and adequacy 
of storage facilities to service eastern feeding? 
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I discussed this with the minister. Mr. Baxter was the witness who was 
asked certain questions this morning when he demurred at being called 
an expert on this particular aspect. But he now has the authority of the 
minister to answer questions which he has knowledge, of course. 


2. Relative to the motion’ of Mr. Pigeon, seconded by Mr. Langlois, 
the Minister of Agriculture be asked to attend the Committee 
meeting this afternoon, and if this is impossible request his 
attendance at the earliest possible date. 


I passed that request on to the minister and he said that he regretted 
that he was unable to be here this afternoon because he had a commitment 
which he had previously made. He told me that next week he was tied up 
with the federal-provincial conference, and that he was serving on three 
committees at the conference. Then going into the next week, on Monday, 
December 2 he has an engagement in Chicago. But on Tuesday, December 3 
he would be available and would be pleased to appear before the committee. 
That would be the earliest date that he would be able to appear. ; 


3. If the Minister is unable to attend the committee meeting this 
afternoon will he authorize Mr. Baxter to give evidence as to the 
adequacy of storage facilities at Prince Rupert? 


Again I put this request to the minister and he authorized Mr. Baxter— 
and Mr. Baxter was there, incidentally—to give the information within his 
knowledge with reference to that point. 

Now, may I be permitted to conclude reading the minutes of the steering 

committee as follows: 


4. Relative to the motion of Mr. McIntosh, seconded by Mr. Hamilton, 
the Chairman and the clerk are to draft a letter to the Department 
of Justice requesting an opinion as to the application of the 
Statistics Act or other legal prohibitions which might prevent the 
board of grain commissioners from revealing certain statistical 
information to the Committee. The draft letter is to be reviewed 
by Mr. McIntosh and the steering committee before it is forwarded 
to the Department of Justice. 


Signed 


D. E. Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


May I have a motion for concurrence in the minutes? It has been moved 
by Mr. Hamilton (Qu’Appelle) and seconded by Mr. Asselin (Richmond- 
Wolfe). 


Motion agreed to. 


When we adjourned for lunch we had concluded the paragraph ‘licensing 
and bonding” and we had stood over for later consideration the paragraphs 
entitled “eastern elevator handlings”, “exports”, “domestic usuage”’, “carry- 
over’’. Oh yes, I think we have covered “eastern elevator handlings’’. 


Mr. PIGEON: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, I would appreciate iti 
very much if we might ask the Minister of Agriculture to be here, because 
we have the board with us. These gentlemen are all very busy, and it is 
impossible for them to stay here for many days or many weeks. I think it is 
the duty of the Minister of Agriculture to be present, because we have very 
important questions to address to him for clarification, and as matters of 
public interest, as well as for the farmers. I think it is the duty of the minister 
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to be here, and I would appreciate hearing why the minister is not here 
today. He was in the house a few minutes ago, so why is he not here this 
afternoon? I would like to hear the reason for that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pigeon, I can only repeat to you what I said a moment 
ago, that the minister said that he had a commitment made some time ago 
which would not permit him to appear this afternoon. 

Mr. KInpT: Was it another auction sale? 

Mr. Tarpir: I think we would save a lot of time if we did not play 
politics here but went ahead with our business. It does not encourage me to 
come very often if we are going to spend our time playing politics. | 

Mr. CLancy: I think for the benefit of some of the eastern Canadian 
members the powers under the statute of the grain commissioners should be 
set out. We ranged this morning through national revenue, the Canadian 
wheat board, and GATT right through until lunch time. I think it is time 
that the members of the committee learned what you are here for, why, and | 
under what statute you are set up. There is no use to ask you the question — 
why you have to obtain a permit to bring in grain, because that is not your 
job. But I think it is time that this committee got down to work or we will 
be keeping the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada here for the next | 
three weeks. 

An hon. MEMBER: Do your homéwork. You can read, and so can I. : 

Mr. Pigeon: On a point of order, I do not think I am playing politics when | 
I say that it was decided this morning to ask the Minister of Agriculture to | 
- come here to be a witness. That was our desire. I cannot understand why he | 
is not here. I know he is a busy man, but I think the Canadian people and 
the farmers of this country have asked us to work for them, it is impossible 
to accomplish anything if the minister is not here. I think my point is very | 
important. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, I have heard your point and I have told you what | 
information I had when I read the report of the steering committee. Your | 
steering committee reported not only the meeting of ten days ago or of a week | 
ago but of its meeting this afternoon, and I think we might proceed if the | 
committee agrees. 


Mr. Cuancy: I still suggest that some of these people should be told | 
exactly what the duty of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada is, and | 
we should not range all over the field the way we were doing this morning. | 


Mr. Moore (Wetaskiwin): May I suggest that we go ahead with the : 
consideration of the annual report of the board of grain commissioners for | 
Canada, and after we do that we can finish with them this afternoon, and when | 
the Minister of Agriculture is available, we can hear him. I understand he will 
be available on December 3. 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): When we call him we may clarify any questions at 
that time that are held over from the meeting with the commissioners. I do 
not think we need to call them back. With all there is left of the report I think) 
we could very well finish it this afternoon. 


Mr. CLANCY: On this table this morning in English and in French there) 
was a summary of the powers and duties of the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada, yet we ranged for two hours over everything from ham prices) 
to why we are not selling ordnance to Japan. I suggest to members of the) 
committee that we had one member come in—and he is not here this afternoon—| 
and we allowed him to ask questions which were absolutely irrelevant. So} 
let us stick to business : i 
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The Cuatrman: I am quite prepared to stick to business, but on the other 
hand I sometimes think we make less progress by being too technical, too 
difficult. I assure you of my co-operation, and if I have the co-operation of 

e members, I am sure we can proceed, and we shall try to be relevant and 
ay within the report this afternoon. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): Would it be better to have Mr. Baxter answer the 
juestions he was unable to answer this morning at this time, or at the conclusion 
_ of the meeting? Which would be preferable? 

_ The CHatrman: I am at the disposal of the committee. We stood three 
ragraphs. Many questions will arise. Let us proceed with the paragraph headed 


‘Mr. FORBES: Under “licensing and bonding” you have a reference to an 
stern elevator withdrawal. Could you tell me what elevator it was? Their 
pacity was 108.6 million bushels of grain, which was quite considerable. 


- Mr. Baxter: The eastern Capacity dropped by 2 million, to 108.6 millions. 
It was the plant Lakefield which was used as a temporary transfer storage 

cility. Grain which had to go into bay ports had to be moved over to Lakefield 
d stored there and shipped on to St. Lawrence seaports, which was a costly 


Operation. As soon as it could be discontinued this was done, and the licensing 
of the facilities were allowed to lapse. 


_ Mr. Picton: I have a question concerning the storage of wheat from the 
ited States in Montreal and other eastern ports. Would this situation affect 
ectly or indirectly the storage of wheat for eastern farmers? I understand 
> silo capacity is big and that would probably affect the farmers. Is that 
rect? - 
Mr. BAxtTER: Mr. Chairman, as pointed out this morning, the facilities of 
» eastern elevators for transfer movement of United States grain in this 
xport flow is not available after the end of the October period; part of the 
dition in their licence is that these spaces we allowed them for this move- 
ment during the normal season lapses at that time. I understand also this is 
a direct function of the board of grain commissioners in this respect, but 
ink I can tell the committee that the Canadian wheat board, in co-operation 
h the shippers and exporters, considering their total over-all movement of 
in, their commitments for the export trade and in working with the eastern 
vators, have arranged for the provision of approximately five millions of 
pace, five to six millions of space—that is practically the entire facility in 
uebec by the close of navigation—approximately 5 millions of space at 
ontreal which, on the basis of the previous year’s movement out of those 
facilities during the winter months would appear to be within the range. 


‘Mr. Piczon: Do you think that space is sufficient? 


Mr. BAXTER: As the Chairman said in his opening remarks, I am not an 
t on the requirements of the eastern feed trade. I think that the eastern 
seders themselves would be far more competent to come up with a figure 
he total requirement in that regard. All I can say is that on the basis of 


‘previous years’ patterns those quantities have been sufficient to meet the 
lestic flow during that period. 


The CHAIRMAN: May we move to the paragraph headed ‘“‘exports’’? 


a Mr. PIGEON: Mr. Chairman, I have another question. In your experience do © 
fou think it would be good for the eastern farmers to build elevators close 
avigable rivers, for instance in the Lac St. Jean river or Chicoutimi? 


r. BAXTER: Again, Mr. Chairman, that would be something which I 
not be particularly competent to answer. As I say, I am not familiar 
the actual regional breakdown of the eastern demand for feed grains. 
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I know the flow in and out of licensed elevators, but beyond that I could not 
say. 
Mr. PicEon: I wish to make only one more remark. I wish to thank you, 


sir. This is very important for us and we should hear the Minister of Agri- | 


‘culture on that. 
The CHAIRMAN: We are now on exports. 
Mr. MacLeop: 

Exports of the five principal Canadian grains moving via the 
licensed elevator system amounted to 378.4 million bushels during the 
crop year ended July 31, 1962. Included in the 1961-62 total were 322.7 
million bushels of wheat, 2.7 millions of oats, 36.6 millions of barley, 4.4 


millions of rye and 12.0 million bushels of flaxseed. Canada also exported | 


31.9 million bushels of wheat flour during the same period. The bulk 

wheat shipments indicate an increase of 12 million bushels over 1960-61 

clearances. Exports of oats and rye were only slightly heavier than those | 
of the previous year while shipments of wheat flour, barley and flaxseed | 
reflected moderate declines in comparison to the previous year. The 
410.3 million bushel total of the five principal grains plus wheat flour 
exported was 4.0 millions heavier than 1960-61 clearances and exceeded ° 
the long-term 30-year average by 86.0 millions. The shipment of 322.7 | 
million bushels of Canadian wheat in bulk form through the licensed. 
elevator system during 1961-62 has been surpassed only twice in Cana-_ 
dian grain trade history—first, in 1928-29 (354.4 millions) and again 
in 1952-53 (329.0 millions). Statistics compiled by the grains section 
of the F.A.O. indicate that Canada’s exports represented approximately | 
22% of the world trade in wheat and wheat flour—a slight reduction 
from the 1960-61 share of the total world wheat movement. 


Mr. SoutHam: Mr. Chairman, what prompts my question is the fact 
that during the last several years we have been exposed to this very heavy 
and extensive demand for Canadian wheat, which we all appreciate. What I 
am concerned about particularly is that owing to our great geographical area 
and to the climatic conditions in Canada we are sometimes exposed to hard-_ 
ships in central Canada. I come from one of these areas and I am thinking of 
the problem that exists presently in our riding with the disposition of our 
wheat and getting it into position for sale at ports. The question is, do the 
grain commissioners think based on their experience, that we have ample 
facilities, in view of this expanding market? In view of the fact that we 
expose a certain number of our producers in central Canada to a curtailment 
of their exports, what is their view on this problem? Right at the present time 
we have an apparent shortage of box cars or an apparent shortage of facilities 
in order to keep our quotas even. Is that directly your responsibility? I am 
wondering whether you are prepared to give a submission or an answer to 
this question: have we got adequate facilities for the foreseeable future? 


The CHAIRMAN: You are speaking of storage facilities, I take it? 


Mr. SoutHAM: In both eastern and western Canada and it applies both 
to the domestic and export markets. 


Mr. Baxter: Mr. Chairman, before the western committee on grain stan- 
dards had their meeting in October in Winnipeg I prepared a memorandum in 
which I expressed my own personal opinions based chiefly on the pattern of the 
flow which would develop. At that time the actual flow arising out of ing 
Russian contract had not been completely established, but looking back over th 
statistics for the past number of years it was possible to establish what I ca 
potential handling capacities at the various sectors. I tried to relate the present 
commitments to that. It is a fairly lengthy statement but perhaps you woul 
permit it to be merely tabled with the committee. | 
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Mr. CLancy: I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that it be printed. 


The CHAIRMAN: It will be appended as part of the proceedings of this 
committee. 


Mr. SouTHAM: Could we have it in both English and French? 


The CHAIRMAN: It is agreed. I am going to file with the Clerk of the 
committee a memorandum entitled “board of grain commissioners of Canada” 
dated October 6, 1963 and prepared by E. E. Baxter, chief statistician. With 
the approval of the committee this will be appended to the proceedings of this 
meeting in English and French. 

May we move from the paragraph headed “exports” to the paragraph 
headed “domestic usage’? 

Mr. MaAcLeop: 

Domestic Usage 


The volume of the five principal grains moving into domestic chan- 
nels for feed, seed, human food and industrial use amounted to 604.0 
million bushels during the 1961-62 crop year. This reflects a statistically 
indicated reduction of some 200 million bushels from the previous crop 
year’s record figure. This decline was primarily due to the sharp drop 
in the “on farms” utilization of oats and barley which in turn was con- 
ditioned by the reduced 1961 crop and the difficult feeding situation 
which prevailed during that period. As in previous years, the bulk of the 
1961-62 disappearance still involved direct feeding from farm stocks 
or farmer to farmer sale. Preliminary estimates place domestic usage 
for all purposes for the individual grains at the following totals with 
1960-61 statistics in brackets: Wheat 145.5 (153.5), oats 317.4 (451.9), 
barley 130.7 (179.4), rye 5.8 (6.9) and flaxseed 4.6 (6.7), all in millions 
of bushels. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. MacLeod. If there are no questions arising 
out of this paragraph may we move on? 
Mr. HARKNESS: Do you think this reduction of 200 million bushels in the 
use or disappearance of feed grains is really a valid figure? 


Mr. Baxter: I think that Mr. Hamilton raised this question this morning, 
_ that subsequent to the close of that crop year and to the writing of this report 
the dominion bureau of statistics, whose figures on farm stocks necessarily form 
a part or a basis for this estimate, made an upward revision in their farm 

carryover which had to be reflected back into the close of the 1961 season. On 
that basis the farm usage figures would have to be adjusted. 


Mr. HARKNESS: There is not very much doubt that there was just as much 

grain fed to cattle, hogs and so forth in that year as there was in the previous 

_year. This is a purely statistical figure which bears no relationship to the real 
facts of the case. 


Mr. Murr (Lisgar): How do you keep track of farm to farm sales? 


; Mr. Baxter: There is no way as far as the facilities of the board of grain 
commissioners are concerned to have any record of these farm to farm sales. 
_The only way in which these figures in here can be determined is on a balanc- 
ing basis, and where I use the expression “farm to farm sale’ we know that 
that does take place, but I could not say that it is farm to farm any more 
than it was directly on the farm on which it was produced. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): Can you call it an educated guess on the part of the 
dominion bureau of statistics? 


Mr. Baxter: I would. 


; Mr. OLson: I would like to ask for a more detailed definition of what 
has been termed the difficult feeding situation in the period covered. 
-. -29806-7—4 
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Mr. Baxtrer: This refers to the period in which the prairies went through | 
very close to a drought in which feed supplies in western Canada were in 


extremely short supply. 

Mr. OLson: You are taking into consideration that there might have pee 
some grain used for the supplementary season? 

Mr. Baxter: I am sorry,'I did not hear you. 

Mr. Ouson: I am asking if you are taking into consideration that there was 
use of some grain in western Canada to feed livestock during those periods 
when grazing was below its normal capacity. 

Mr. BAXTER: Yes. 
Mr. OLson: Have you separated the amount of feed grain consumption 


in the western provinces from the eastern provinces, and is most of the decline 


in one area or the other? 
Mr. Baxter: Most of the decline was in the western area. 


Mr. Ouson: I have one other question. We have heard a number of things © 


from various sources that there is more feed grain in storage in eastern Canada — 


now than there has been for a long time. I am wondering if this has come 


about as a result of the board of grain commissioners allocating more space 
for this kind of storage? 

Mr. BaxtEer: The facts are, at the present time there is approximately 
twice as much feed grain in eastern elevator positions at the last report dated 
November 13 than applied a year ago. As far as our responsibility is concerned, 
the board of grain commissioners I would say are not responsible in that 
respect. It has been due to the operation of the shippers and the co-operation 
of the wheat board in moving supplies eastwards. 


Mr. OLsSon: You would suggest the reason that more space is available 


is that more has been requested? 
Mr. BAxtTER: More has been moved down there. 


Mr. Ouson: In past years then it is not as a result of your allocation of - 
space that there have been what some have termed insufficient supplies in ~ 


the eastern positions of feed grains? 


Mr. BAxTEeR: As the chief commissioner explained this morning, in the — 


allocation of space with respect to eastern elevators our particular jurisdiction — 
is the allocation of space for the handling of United States grain through these 
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facilities. Certain permission for space has been given to eastern elevators E 


to use this space according to their own commercial contracts. There has been — 


no substantial change in that respect as far as this point is concerned. 


Mr. OLson: Would you care to express an opinion on why there is twice 4 


as much in position now? 


Mr. BAXTER: I would say that the commercial organizations engaged in 
the moving of the grain anticipate an expanded demand and they are moving 
it down there in anticipation of that. 


Mr. OLson: It would not be as a result of any directive from government 
policy? : 

Mr. BaxtTER: I would not care to express an opinion on that. 

The CHAIRMAN: We are getting into the realm of opinion. 


Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, I have a question and I am not sure whether © 
I should ask it under “exports” or under ‘‘domestic usage’. At the present — 
time we have one more grain listed in the Canada Grain Act, and I refer’ 


to rapeseed. This grain is on the open market. Does it come under the juris- 


diction of your board or have you actually nothing to do with it at all? Se 
you give the committee a statement or an explanation on this matter? 
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Mr. MacLeop: Mr. Charan: rapeseed is treated like any other grain. 
t- is grain under the Canada Grain Act; therefore it comes under the juris- 
diction of the board for inspection, weighing and tariffs. 
pa Mr. Rapp: But at the present time or since last fall it was listed for the 
first time on the grain exchange and the prices and quotations are listed now. 
Will this grain in the future be treated in the same way by the board as the 
other five grains which come under the Canada Grain Act? 
iM _ Mr. MacLeop: Yes, it was put in the act several years ago. 

Mr. Rapp: So when we get the 1963 or 1964, report reference will be 
made to it as to other grains as far as exports are concerned? 
Mr. MaAcLeop: Mr. Baxter has those statistics. 

Mr. Rapp: Can you give us these statistics at the present time? 


Mr. BAXTER: I have the statistics here. I have a summary of 1960 to 
63 statistics. It is rather difficult to read them all. Actually this is a three- 
p year. I could give it to the committee to file as part of the report. 


Mr. Rapp: I would like to have the gentleman give these statistics. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do I understand you have not them immediately: with 
r u but you can file them? 


_ Mr. BAXTER: I have them wath me but they are extensive. 
The CHAIRMAN: Would you be agreeable to their being filled? 


Y _ Mr. Rapp: If they are printed as an appendix to the proceedings I would 
ye pleased to have these figures. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: It is agreed. 

_ Are there any further questions on the domestic usage? We will move to 

the paragraph on “carryover’’. 

Mr. MAcieop: 


Carryover 


Reports received from elevator licensees and combined with farm 
_ Stock estimates indicate the July 31, 1962, carryover to be of the order 
of 537.0 million bushels which includes 391.0 millions of wheat, 79.1 
millions of oats, 57.8 millions of barley, 3.8 millions of rye and 5.3 
millions of flaxseed. This represents the smallest Canadian grain carry- 
over since the early 1950’s and is less than one-half the record year end 
holdings of 1,120.3 millions recorded for July 31, 1957. Over 70% of 
this carryover was held either in licensed elevators or in public carriers 
moving between licensed points compared with the 1957 situation when 
' more than half of the year end stocks were still in farm bins. 


_ ‘The CHAIRMAN: Is there anything arising out of that paragraph? 

Mr. CLancy: I have a question on that one. Is the figure for farm bins 
an estimate? No one knew how much was on the farms. It was an estimate. 
Mr. BAXTER: That is correct. 


_ The Cuarrman: The next Ra eerent on “licensing and bonding’? has been 
acluded. 

We now come to “assistant enutniseianarat! 

Mr. MacLeop: 
Assistant Commissioners 


ae Through its four Assistant Commissioners, the Board kept in close 
“a oe with the operation of licensed country elena in the Western 
- Division, During the year 1962, the Assistant Commissioners inspected 
641 elevators in Manitoba, 469 in Northern Saskatchewan, 859 in 
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Saskatchewan, and 951 in Alberta, a total of 2,920. This inspection in- 
cluded checks on scales, sieves, moisture meters and certain other equip- 
ment; deductions for shrinkage and Prairie Farm Assistance Act Levy, 


and posting of current Board Regulations applying to country elevators. — 


Complaints originating from country points, including one brought 


forward from 1961, totalled 6, as compared with 13 in the previous year. 


Disposition of complaints investigated was as follows: 


eae Manitoba Saskatchewan Alberta Total 
No grounds for complaint... . = Rises = 3 
Settlement effected.......... 7 1 1 2 
Complaint withdrawn........ 1 Lats 
Rea Ns Ga 7 aoe AT Fearon baa 1 a 1 6 


The Assistant Commissioners received and handled numerous in- 
quiries on various matters related to country elevator operation. 


Mr. ForBES: Could I ask you why you divide Saskatchewan into north and 
south and what significance does it have? 


Mr. HAMILTON: We have two assistant commissioners in Saskatchewan. 
The province is divided off and this just separates their work. 


Mr. Muir (Lisgar): I should like some information for the benefit of 
eastern members. Is there no comparable policing method for the eastern 
elevators—not even those elevators receiving eastern wheat? 


Mr. Hami.LtTon: No. 
Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask whether the sieves in some of 


these elevators have changed or are there some changes requested. sometimes 


by the farmers? 
Mr. AINSLIE: For feeding different grains? 


Mr. Rapp: Sometimes it varies from year to year when you have a better 
grain and sometimes when you have a frozen grain. 


Mr. ArnsuieE: The sieves that are authorized for use in country elevators © 
are set forth in schedule E of the Canada grain regulations and these are the © 


only sieves that they are permitted to use in country elevators for cleaning 
farmers’ grain. 


Mr. Rapp: I have a supplementary question. A couple of years ago there F 


were quite a few demands from farmers to have some of the sieves for rapeseed — 


changed for the simple reason that some new varieties of rapeseed came in. 


On account of this the old sieves were supposed to have been too big and as a 


result of this the dockage was very heavy. I know some elevator inspectors have 


_-- fo. 3 vee om 


given consideration to this. I spoke to them personally and they felt that there © 
should be a change made from No. 5 to No. 6, or something of that nature, I — 


cannot remember. 


Mr. AINSLIE: I think, Mr. Rapp, that all country elevators now that are — 
handling rapessed have the three wire mesh sieves that are required in our — 


regulations. These, in our experience, do a very adequate job of cleaning. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is there anything further under that paragraph, gentlemen? © 


May we move to the paragraph on “prosecutions”? 
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Mr. MacLeop: 
Prosecutions 


No penalties were levied during 1962 for breaches of the Canada 
Grain Act or the Board’s Regulations and orders. 


The CHarirRMAN: If there are no questions, then we come to the next 
paragraph “shortages and overages, country elevators’’. 


Mr. MacLeEop: 


Shortages and Overages, Country Elevators 


The light 1961 crop and the consequent lower volume of prairie 
marketings made it possible for the grain companies to reduce the stock 
levels in many of their country elevators to weighover proportions during 
1961-62. As a result of this situation some 2,368 separate complete cut-off 
reports were submitted, more than 900 above the previous year’s audits. 
Notwithstanding the high proportion of long period (over 4 years opera- 
tions) cut-offs the relative patterns in the various classifications quoted 
below were significantly unchanged from previous years. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Quw’Appelle): This subject has caused a great deal of con- 
cern in western Canada, I mean this question of shortages and overages. I know 
that we must be very careful in questioning the board on the subject so as in 
‘no way to bring out any information which would be harmful to an individual 
who does not have the opportunity to defend himself. So I shall confine myself 

to general questions. The members of the committee want to be satisfied that 
_ we are getting the proper type of work out of the board of grain commissioners. 
_ My first question is this: in this pattern of shortages and overages, have you 
detected first of all any areas where overages are greater than overages in 
_ other areas? 


Mr. HAMILTON: The answer is no, no one area. 


| Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Have you detected any elevator company— 
without naming it—where overages are greater than the average? 


Mr. HAMILTON: Once again the answer to the question is no. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): My third question: does it then come down 
7 to the fact that these overages are usually in the hands of isolated elevator 
Fi _ operators, or to put it another way, did these 88 people you refer to—you 
indicate that there are 88 people who had something to explain to the board 
_ because of their overages— 
_ Mr. HAmiILTon: Yes, those 88 people had explaining to do. That is for sure. 
They represent the whole grain growing area. There was no concentration of 
them at any one spot. 


5 Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There was no concentration with respect to 
a company? 
Mr. HAMILTON: There was no particular concentration in one company. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Quw’Appelle): Are there any extenuating circumstances 
which explain those overages which you could accept? 


Mr. HAamItton: Yes, one of the reasons commonly given, particularly if 
_ you go back a few years covering damp and tough grain, was that the shrinkage 
_ allowance is adequate, and certainly if the grain is taken into a country elevator 
and immediately shipped out, there is going to be no shrinkage. In that case 
_ the grain appearing at that elevator gains complete shrinkage. 
I will give you two examples of how they can accumulate overages. Let us 
take one where the agent buys wheat as No. 6 by reason of a large number 
- of weed seeds. These weed seeds are deducted, and he loads his box car, and 
_ the government grader says it is feed wheat. But under the grade of feed wheat, 
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aid 


it is allowed to carry three per cent of large weed seeds without any dockage. © 
So suddenly the 60 bushels of dockage have become 60 bushels of feed wheat, — 
and he had made up on this from the fact that he had gained 60 bushels in 


overage. ; 
Take another case, particularly if they have a cleaner in the elevator; they 
could take on 2,400 bushels of oats which were bought as No. 3 feed, oats and 


ship it officially graded as No. 3 oats. But it could contain 25 per cent of wild — 


oats. Therefore 300 bushels could be wild oats. But suppose there were only 
200 bushels in the mix taken out of the elevator, and he added, quite rightly, 
400 bushels of wild oats that he had taken out of his screenings. Suddenly the 


400 bushels that he had as screenings become 400 bushels of graded grain. — 


This would mean a gain for the operator and elevator company of 400 bushels. 


So you see there are a lot of reasons. But we think this sort of procedure will 


control two sides of this overage thing. As you know we set about .25, which is 
a quarter of one per cent. This is working pretty close to tolerance. I do not 
think there is a country elevator scale which will weigh within one-quarter 
of one per cent. I think the grain buyer is beaten before he starts. 

Our concern was such that we got some of our weigh men to go out and 
load approximately 80 cars in the three provinces as carefully’as they could 
load them. The cars were weighed on the railroad scale, the railroad officials 
were there and the senior officials of the grain company, together with our 


weighman. The cars were sent through Winnipeg without having the seals 
broken. Yet the figures in the end showed there were variations from 350 


pounds short to 1340 pounds over, despite the fact that we weighed as accurately 
as we could. So I think before we can hold the country elevator agent account- 
able, we must take a good look at the scales. So we have asked Dr. McPhail 
from the national research council to start at Montreal and to check our scales. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Do you think your system of checking is 
sufficient to catch any person who is deliberately altering the weights for his 
own personal advantage? 


Mr. HAMILTON: We have ordered our assistant commissioner to be present . 


at the country elevator weighovers. I do not think this has been done before. 
It will take a while for our people to become thoroughly familiar with the 
system. But just the fact that our people are liable to be there leaves us satis- 
fied so far that the figures we are getting are correct. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Will you get more accurate figures now that 


the grain is moving faster and regularly overseas so that it may reasonably 
empty an elevator? 

Mr. HAMILTON: Absolutely. The trouble in the past has been that the 
weighover covered periods of almost ten years, and it is impossible to go back 
over ten years and expect a man to come up with reasons. Certainly now 
with the rate of turnover in the last couple of years, when elevators were more 
or less empty at times, we were able to weighover a much greater percentage 
than ever before. 

Mr. HARKNESS: Are vee many elevators left which have not been 
weighedover in the last two years? 


Mr. HAMILTON: I do not think so. 
Mr. HARKNESS: You do not know how many? 


Mr. BAXTER: We are right in the process of compiling returns for the 1962- a 
63 season. The annual returns are coming in now to our offices. These reports — 


will indicate the answer to that question. I think on the basis of last year’s 


reports and the subsequent weigh-up reports, the returns which have been ~ 
coming through to us indicate that by the end of this season, a two or three © 


year period would be then absolute maximum. 
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“Mr. bean. I mean financially. | ! 
Mr, FORBES: I understand the board of grain commissioners supervise the 


Mr. Forses: What report do you get on grain weighed in under your super- 
vision at Fort William when its destination may be London, England? 


Mr. MacLeop: The only time we hear about it is when there is a shortage, 
nd we receive complaints. 


oe Mr. ForsBes: Do you get any complaints? 
Mr. MacLeop: That will come up later on. 


| ‘The CHAIRMAN: This is on page 14. Might we not deal with it when we 
Enc to it? 

- Mr. Forses: Very well. 

Mr. CLancy: Do you think there is better control now of overages and 
underages, and is it due to the fact that some of the annexes are being done 
way with or modernized, and the fact that off-track storage is being done 
vay. with? 


Mr. HamiIitton: It was certainly a contributing facloe to that, sir, and iG 
overages. 


The CHAIRMAN: May we now move to the paragraph entitled— 


! ' Mr. Lancuots: I have a question on overages and shortages. I hear there 
was no control over the eastern ports. 


_ Mr. MacLeop: I hope I did not leave the impression that we did not have 
y control. We do not supervise the weighing; but as to the control we have, 
th our weighing staff and inspection staff we weighover all eastern elevators 
each crop year, so we know by the results of that audit if there is anything 
rong. 

Mr. LancLots: Who is in charge of supervising weighing in the Bae oe 
rts? 


Usha MacLrop: We have a man at the eastern elevators, and it is done by 


Fs he LANGLOIS: Under your jurisdiction? 
‘Mr. MacLeop: We have jurisdiction to go in the elevator and inspect the 


_ Mr. Lanciots: Are you satisfied with this control? 
_ Mr. Hami.Lton: Mr. Chairman, this is rather difficult to answer. Obviously 
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known as the Toledo automatic electronic. It is a little bit touchy, and we are 
not satisfied with it. It works well at all times, but it is a bit too complicated — 
for us. 


Mr. LANGLoIS: Would it not be preferable to have a supervisor so you would 
not have so many complaints? Is there any special reason why you do not have 
a supervisor? | | 

Mr. Hamiutton: No. The Canada Grain Act is not mandatory that we do 
this weighing, and the only check we have is to audit the elevators once every 
crop year, with a complete weighover. 


Mr. LANGuLotIs: I take it we would have to amend the Canada Grain Act 
so that you would have jurisdiction to have a supervisor on the spot. 


Mr. HAMILTON: I would think so. Probably we would have to have one 
government weighman working in. there. This would create difficulty, but it 
would probably serve as a double check anyway. 


Mr. Vincent: I would like to ask a question of Mr. MacLeod. When you 
weigh grain like that, do you check the moisture content too? 


Mr. MacLeop: This is during an audit, our annual audit, you mean? 


Mr. VINCENT: When you weigh grain with, let us say, 15 per cent moisture, 
you would weigh it after a certain time when it might then be 16 or 154, and 
the grain that might weigh more at that time. 


Mr. MacLeop: All grain is inspected and the moisture content is recorded 
by the inspecting department at any time the grain is weighed. 


Mr. HAMILTON: They only weigh grain in the eastern terminals once a year. 
They keep a record of the grain coming in and the grain going out and they 
process the figures to see what their overage and underage is, but the board 
does not maintain a weighman to watch over the operation of the manual scale. 
Once a year we conduct an audit check. 


The CHAIRMAN: If there are no further questions arising out of that para- 
graph, let us now move on to “regulations”’. 
Mr. MacLeop: 
Regulations 


The following amendments were made to the board’s regulations, 
effective August 1, 1962: 


Regulation No. 5: The paragraph dealing with “rejected” grades of 
flax seed, rapeseed and dimestic mustard seed, was revised. 


Regulation No. 7: The definition of the grade “No. 1 Feed Screen- 
ings” and other portions of the regulation were revised. 


Regulation No. 16: A schedule of fees to be charged to shippers for 
samples provided to them, was added. 


Regulation No. 18: The list of sieves, scales and other equipment to 
be used for determining dockage in grain at licensed country elevators, 
was revised to bring it into line with current grain inspection procedure. 


Effective September 1, 1962, the board amended regulations Nos. 20, 
21 and 22 by increasing certain items in the maximum tariffs of charges 
to be made by licensed eastern, country and terminal elevators. Maxi- 
mum charges and shrinkage allowances applicable to rapeseed and 
mustard seed were also incorporated in regulations Nos. 21 and 22. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): On this last part which was read, I am 
talking about eastern elevators; do you have anything to do with the setting 
of the storage rates? When you say ‘‘tariffs’” you do include the storage rates 
as well as the handling charges? Is that right? 


Mr. MacLeop: Right. 
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Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Is there a different storage charge in these 
eastern elevators for grain going through for export as opposed to grain that 
is going to be used in the domestic market? 


Mr. HAMILTON: There is no difference in the storage charges. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): There is exactly the same storage charge 
regardless of what the end use of the product is? This is a point I want to 
make clear. 

I have a related question to which I know the answer already. Who is it 


who sets the rates on the carrying of grain between Montreal and Baie 


Comeau? 


Mr. BaxTEeR: There is a separate statute called the Inland Water Freight 
Rates Act which empowers the board to establish the maximum charges that 
may be assessed by the lake vessels for the carriage of grain from Fort 
William-Port Arthur to the eastern Canadian ports. With the opening of 
the St. Lawrence seaway the board, in consultation with the minister, decided 
that it was in the best interests of all parties concerned to suspend our setting 


_ of the maximum level. The reasoning behind that was that the maximum had 


tended in the past to be a mark towards which the carriers levelled their 
charges. With the possibility of an expanded competition from the ocean type 
vessels and the fact that the large carriers could then move directly from 
the lakehead straight through the St. Lawrence ports at a much reduced 
cost and eliminate the transfer at eastern ports, it was felt that this addi- 
tional facility would result in a lowering of the charges and the results were 
definitely borne out; the charges dropped from an average of 16 cents, which 


was our previous maximum on carriage of wheat from the lakehead to St. 


‘Lawrence ports, down to 13 cents, to 12 cents and subsequently down to nine 


‘cents during this past year. 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qwu’Appelle): What you have stated then is that the board 


of grain commissioners does set the maximum for the hauling of grain on 


the inland waterways? 


Mr. BAXTER: We may set the maximum. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): And competition has brought this sub- 
stantial reduction. . 
My next question is whether there is any differential between the rates 


_ charged for grain for domestic use as compared to exports? 


Mr. BAXTER: In so far as our maximum levels and previous operations 
were concerned, no. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Is there any possibility that a person order- 
ing grain for domestic storage at the eastern terminal and using a smaller 
ship to haul this grain as opposed to the big lake carriers thereby pays a 


3 higher rate per bushel? 
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Mr. BAXTER: Prior to the past month the rates were quite comparable. 
There was no appreciable difference in the rates. As you would suggest from 
your question, the operator of the smaller vessel was achieving a much 


smaller margin, in some cases running the risk of running a small loss on 


his shipment from the point of view of the rates which he had to charge 
to get the tonnage. During the recent months, or at least subsequent to the 
Russian contract, there were substantial bookings made in advance and the 
domestic requirements were met, at least a large part of them, at the then 


- going levels. Subsequent to that there has been a slight upward pressure in 


the rates on these domestic cargoes. The export cargoes, that is the lake 
c&.50es going down to meet export commitments, had also been negotiated 
in advance and by a very fortuitous arrangement by the Canadian wheat board 
which they would no doubt be far more prepared to explain to this committee. 


bape 
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Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Therefore in setting your tariffs on storage 


in the eastern terminals or in setting your tariffs on the inland water carriage 
of feed grains from western Canada, you know of no differential that would 
give an advantage for anything that you do to the export shipper as opposed 
to the person who is buying feed for domestic use? 

Mr. Baxter: The point was just raised by Mr. Macleod that elevator 
charges are different for export as compared to domestic charges. Your ques- 
tion however related to the lake carriage rates. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I was coming to the elevation later. I want 


to establish whether, as far as you know, outside the one possibility that 


there might be higher charges because of a smaller ship being used, there is 
anything that the board does in setting its toll for storage or for carrying 
on inland waters that would discriminate against the buyer of grain meant 
for domestic consumption in eastern Canada? 

Mr. Baxter: The answer is no. 


Mr. HaMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I do not think the time to discuss elevation 
is here, or is it? Elevation would be included in these charges, would it not? 


I want to continue my questions on elevation. It has been mentioned by Mr. 


MacLeod that there is a differential in the elevation charges that the board of 
grain commissioners allows. Could this be explained to the committee please? 

Mr. MacLeop: Grain for export is $16 per thousand bushels and for 
domestic use it is $18 per thousand bushels. 


Mr. BAXTER: Further to that, sir, the tariffs set by the board of grain 
commissioners in this respect are established on the basis of representations 
made to the board by the eastern handlers, by the companies licensed under 
the board at the annual tariff meetings. Inherent in the handling of domestic 


grain are additional operations, the loading to box cars, the loading to trucks, 


which involves special facilities. Additional dangers are involved for losses in 
handling and additional costs to the elevators. These tariffs they have sub- 
mitted, and which they asked for, charges in excess or above the export 
movement which is strictly an in De out proposition, I think reflect this addi- 
tional cost. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): My final question is this: have you a differen- 
tial here? Under your tariffs you allow them to charge $2 more per thousand 
bushels for handling domestic grain. Is this differential sufficient to cause no 
discrimination between the owner of an elevator except in grain for the two 
purposes? What I am trying to bring out here is whether there is any reason, 
because of the smallness of the price differential, for a man running an elevator 
to prefer handling export grain? 


Mr. Baxter: Presumably, sir, if the company is being forthright in its 


submission to us they should be asking, by virtue of competition within the 


area, for a differential that was commensurate with the additional cost. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): If this point is true, then the charge which 
is heard quite often in eastern Canada that the elevators are so full of export 
grain that there is no room for domestic grain is not based on the tariffs charged 
either for the hauling on the inland waterways or the storage charges or the 
elevator charges. It must be some other factor. 


Mr. BAXTER: That is a very complex question. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Is that not the sum total of all the things 
you have told me this afternoon? 


Mr.” BAXTER: Yes. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Therefore, on the basis of what you have told — 


me, as far as you can see, and even though it is complex, it is not anything in 
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_ the charges either on storage, shipping or elevation that would cause discrimin- 
- ation and induce the elevator owener to prefer domestic wheat to export grain 
in his elevator? 

Mr. BAXTER: On the basis of the charges, no. 


: Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I am trying to eliminate all the possibilities 
of discrimination and come down to the question why there is sometimes a 
lack of domestic grain in eastern elevators. You have eliminated those three 
‘possibilities. Thank you. 
te Mr. HAMILTON: I should like to speak on the point raised by Mr. Hamilton. 
Bo Depending on how you operate a terminal elevator, your stocks are going to 
_ be depleted during the winter months. If you know you will have export grain 
you know you are going to have a full house. : 


he Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That is a very important answer and I 
would like the committee to take notice of it because in essence what the chief 
commissioner has said is that there is nothing in the charges that causes dis- 
_ crimination. Export grain, because of the freezing up of our waterways, gives 
_ full storage payments every month. The elevator owner receives much more 
_ money out of handling export grain than he would receive from handling 
_ domestic grain because domestic grain is taken up month by month. Is that 
~ eorrect? 
Mr. HAMILTON: Yes. 


: Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask the chief grain commissioner 
_ what jurisdiction the board possesses over the grain companies in areas 
ae where they have municipal by-laws which do not permit mustard seed to be 
‘a planted or grown? Have you jurisdiction to stop these grain elevators from 
_ buying mustard seed even if they come from areas outside the municipality? I 
know that in my area in the north we have many municipalities which have 
_ by-laws stating that mustard seed is not allowed to be grown for the simple 
a reason that it mixes with rapeseed, and therefore it cannot be sold. 


re, 

: : The CHarRMAN: As I understand Mr. Rapp’s question it was not whether 
We you had jurisdiction over what they can grow but whether you have jurisdiction 
over the elevator buying mustard seed in this area where there was a munici- 
1 
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pal by-law. 
Mr. Rapp: Have you got the answer? 


Mr. AINSLIE: I will do my best to clear up the point for you, Mr. Rapp. In 
_ my experience there is nothing in what the board controls that prevents an 
_ elevator agent from purchasing mustard seed. 


Mr. Rapp: But the areas where they have a by-law. that the farmers can- 
not plant mustard seed, what about them? 


* - Mr. AINSLIE: It is not within our control. 


a Mr. Rapp: My other question is this: Did regulations Nos. 20, 21 and 22— 
and I would like to direct this question to Mr. MacLeod—come into effect after 
_ you and I had something to do with the changing of the grain act? This is the 
last paragraph in the regulation. 

a Mr. MacLeop: Mr. Chairman, when rapeseed was put in the Canada Grain 
i. Act we did not include the tariffs in our regulations at that time. I believe the 
_ board wanted to wait to make a survey of the whole situation and it became so 
_ important that the board decided it was better to have the tariffs because there 
- was no actual tariff set for it. 

eS Mr. Rapp: What I mean is that the grading itself was changed by the act 
o that different grading was accepted. Before there was only one grade of 
apeseed. Now they have two or three grades and the regulations are set out 
is to the percentage of dockage and moisture. 
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Mr. MacLeop: I believe Mr. Rapp initiated this. As a result of this the 
Canada Grain Act was changed. 

Mr. Rapp: But after the board of grain commissioners’ request it was 
changed. 

Mr. Lanctots: I understood from Mr. Hamilton’s statement that-there was 
no difference in storage prices in the eastern ports between the grain tested for 
exportation and for domestic use. There was no difference in prices. There was 
a difference in the transport on smaller cargo. Is that correct? 

Mr. MacLeop: That is right. 

Mr. Ouson: I would like to ask a question on the amendment to regulation 
18. You state there that the list of sieves is revised. Did the use of these new 
sieves allow for more volume to be sifted out as dockage or less? 

Mr. AINSLIE: When regulation 18 was amended so that the sieves were 
authorized for use at country elevators, these were the sieves we found from 
experience and extensive testing most nearly simulated the result there would 
be if it were handled through large commercial cleaning establishments. 

Mr. Otson: Does the list of sieves under regulation 18 apply only to rape- 
seed? 

Mr. MacLeop: Our list of sieves covers all grain and not just rapeseed. 

Mr. AINSLIE: To add to what I was saying, there also were amendments 
with regard to sieves, most notably for cleaning barley and sizing it as to grade 
and size. Specifications were brought in. 

Mr. Ouson: The amount of dockage that was allowed before the use of 
these other sieves has not changed appreciably in total volume because of these 
revisions. 

Mr. AINSLIE: No, not at all. 

Mr. LANGLoIS: The definition of No. 1 screenings has been changed. Could 
we have the definition of what is now understood as No. 1 screenings? 

Mr. AINSLIE: The definition now for No. 1 feed screenings is as follows: 

54. No. 1 Feed Screenings 

(a) shall be grain screenings; 
(b) shall be cool and sweet; 
(c) shall contain 

(i) not less than thirty-five per cent broken or shrunken grain 
or both, 

(11) not more than two per cent hare’s ear mustard, 

(i111) not more than one per cent hulls, 

(iv) not more than three per cent in the aggregate of small weed 
seeds that can pass through a 44/64-inch round-hole sieve, 
chaff, hulls and dust, 

(v) not more than six per cent in the aggregate of small weed 
seeds that can pass through a 44/64-inch round-hole sieve, 
chaff, hulls, dust, wild and domestic mustard seed, ball mustard 
and rapeseed, 

(vi) not more than eight per cent wild oats, and 

(vil) not more than one per cent of the seeds designated as injurious 
in the feeds regulations; and 
(d) may contain wild buckwheat and small portions of other seeds of 
lesser feeding value. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have we concluded that paragraph? May we go on to 
committees on standards? 
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Mr. MAcLEop: 


The board constituted committees on western and eastern grain 
standards for the crop year 1962-1963 as provided in section 25 of the 
Canada Grain Act. Personnel of these committees is listed in Appendix 
A. 

A meeting of the western committee was held at Winnipeg on 
October 18, 1962. The members received numerous reports relating 
to quality of crops grown in the 1962 season and to various other 
matters in connection with grading of grain, and also selected and 
settled standard samples and standard export samples for various grades 
of western grain. 

The eastern committee met in Toronto on August 22, 1962, and 
in Montreal on October 25, 1962, and established standard samples for 
grades of grain grown in eastern Canada. 

Both groups authorized continued use of previously selected standard 
samples in instances where suitable recent samples for established 
grades were not available. 


Mr. SouTHAM: Mr. Chairman, this morning I was very interested in the 
remark of one of the witnesses when he stated there were something like 
300 various types of grades. In setting up these new committees to study the 
problem of grain grading, was this done on the basis that we are receiving 
_ some complaints now from overseas buyers or domestic buyers; what was 
the reason for setting up these committees? I realize that Canada has a very 
good reputation in world markets so far as the quality of our grain is 
concerned. Was this done to enhance our sale of grain and make it more 
easily available so far as various grades are concerned? . 

Mr. AINSLIE: The committees referred to in this section of the report are 
the western and eastern committees on grain standards. These committees 
meet annually to settle standards for the crop which has just been harvested. 
In their judgment, if they feel that other grades outside of the statutory grades 
are required, they define the commercial grades and set standard samples for 
them. 

Mr. SoutHam: The buyers of grain are reasonably well satisfied with the 
Canadian standard of grain and the grades we have now? 

Mr. AINSLIE: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: I might remind members of the committee that this 
morning the matter of grades was being discussed and was laid over until 
we reached this section of the report. Are there any further questions? 

_ Mr. Cuiancy: I dislike correcting a colleague, but I would point out that 
the statement that there were 300 grades was not made by one of the witnesses, 
it was made by one of the members of the committee and corrected by the 
witness we have before us. 


Mr. SOUTHAM: Roughly, what are the total numbers of grades we have 
under the grade standard? 


_ Mr. AINSLIE: The western committee normally sets standards for some- 
where in the area of 60 to 70 grades for all grain, and this covers the bulk 
of all grain that is graded in large commercial quantities. 


Mr. SOUTHAM: You have no supplementary grades? 


Mr. AINSLIE: If you turn to table D-2 at page 47, you will see the distribu- 
_ tion of carlot inspections for the various grades of each kind of grain. If you 
_ total them up under wheat, for instance, you will see the first 14 grades, 
including tough, damp and smutty off-grades, total 99.8 per cent of all the 
_ Wheat that was inspected in that year within a matter of 14 grades including 
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three off-grades. The others run at about-the same figure. For instance, amber 
Durums are listed there with about seven grades that include about 98 per cent 
of the total. 


Mr. SouTHAM: I am sorry if I quoted the witness as making the statement; 
I did not mean to do that but I heard some such figures as 300, which surprised 
me. My basic question, of course, was prompted by the fact that we as wheat 
growers here in Canada are very proud of the quality of the grain we grow, 
and we are also very interested in the marketing of it. I was wondering if 
our grading system now met with the approval of overseas buyers in particular. 


Mr. HAMILTON: I think the large number of grades comes about because 
of degrading factors such as frost, earth pellets, stones and an almost unlimited 
number of such things as can be tagged onto the end of the grade. It is these 
degrading factors that give us the 300 figure that someone mentioned. 


Mr. CLancy: Mr. Chairman, I would like the opinion of the chairman on 
the question I am going to ask. Does our strength on the export market not lie 
in the fact that we do grade our wheat, and that we export it from ocean 
ports to the buyer and guarantee him his grade? 


Mr. HamILton: Yes, I believe this is the strength of our grain system. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Watson? 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): Is it possible for us to be given the figure for 
No. 1 northern wheat for some year other than 1961-62? 


Mr. AINSLIE: I think the total for 1962-63 is approximately 13 per cent. 
Mr. WaTSON (Assiniboia): Let us go back before that, to the year 1960-61. 


Mr. AINSLIE: In 1961, the percentage of No. 1 northern was about two 
percent. But through the years from 1951 to 1961 it was 7 or 8 per cent. 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): As a supplementary may I ask if it could be 
explained to us why it is necessary to have a year like 1961, in which there 
was an almost complete crop failure, in order to raise the percentage of No. 1 
wheat? As a result there is competition between grain companies, and therefore 
they give us No. 1. How can this be justified? 


Mr. AINSLIE: This is something entirely out of our hands at the country 
elevator level. A country buyer may buy it as No. 1 but when it passes through 
official inspection at a terminal elevator it may be graded No. 2. The figures 1 
have for the amount of No. 1 northern in a crop year are simply official inspec- 
tions of carlots to terminal elevators. 


Mr. OLson: Do you know how this compares with the amount bought as 
No. 1 in the country elevators? . 


Mr. AINSLIE: No, I could not tell you. 


Mr. SOUTHAM: Over the last several years I have had the honour of sitting 
on this committee. We have discussed the question of No. 2 grain, moisture 
content in grain, and the problem created in obtaining uniform quality from 
the country buyers into the terminals, and so on. There was some discussion 
regarding the quality of the different types of apparatus for moisture testing. 
Has this problem been resolved? I know we felt it was to be anticipated. Is it 
resolved now, in your opinion? Is there enough equipment of good quality in 
the hands of elevator operators to make the proper moisture tests? 


- Dr. IRVINE: We have standard moisture meters used throughout the © 


country. The laboratory has an excellent system of checking all the moisture 
meters used in terminals, and our assistant commissioners are trained to use 
these machines when they go into the country. They can use them for checking 
throughout the country. 


: 
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» Mr. “ASSELIN (Richmond- -Wolfe): You said they can use them “throughout 
the country”’. 


a Dr. IRVINE: Yes. 
; Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): East and west? 


r, Dr. IRVINE: The assistant commissioners are not operating in eastern 
_ Canada, so this does not apply there. 


_ Mr. PETERS: What is the normal export grade how? Is it a blend of the 
grades we see listed here? 


Mr. AINSLIE: No, they are shipped as they are stored. They are shipped as 
B erades of grain—No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern, and so on. They are inspected 
out of terminals. As they are loaded out of lakehead terminals they are 
4 _ inspected and a certificate final is issued. When they are unloaded into the 
_ St. Lawrence elevators and exported, the grades are checked again, and the 


{ ginal certificates are recalled and new ones are issued if the grades are 
_ satisfactory. 


Mr. PETERS: Is it not true that some of our purchasers do not buy these 
_ grades or do not want these grades? Is it correct that their demand is for 
blended grain comprising several of these grades? 


Mr. AINSLIE: I think it is true that overseas buyers do buy different grades 
and use them in different blends in their milling processes, but they are 
shipped from Canada as individual grades and stowed separately into vessels 
at the time of shipment. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: Do the flour mills which would use the top grade grain 
_ obtain it from the storage terminals? I am thinking of some of the western 
s flour mills. Does it have to go to the grain mills or do the flour mills obtain it 
from storage terminals in the west? 


E _ Mr. Atnstie: The supplies in Calgary, Medicine Hat, Moose Jaw and such 
re areas will be acquired, for a large part, from country lege in the con- 
tributory area. 


Fi 
i 
4 Mr. LANGLOIS: It goes directly into the country elayatan? 


& Mr. BAXTER: Directly into the country elevator, yes. They do certainly, 

within their own limited area and according to heat board permits, buy 
j direct from the farmer in the immediate and adjacent area. The flour mills 
q are not allowed to buy over wide boundaries, but they can buy direct as agents 
q of the wheat board. They can buy on account of the wheat board. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: They buy for the wheat board? 


_ +-Mr. Baxter: They buy for the Canadian wheat board. They settle with 
the farmer at the initial price, and when they move that grain from their 
elevator bins into their mill they must buy that grain from the wheat board. 
At that point they buy it at the prevailing price, or under the wheat board 


« flour mill arrangement. 
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Mr. LANGLOIS: Then this is one of the rare occasions on which a permit 


Mr. BAXTER: You mean outside the country ete Yes. 


Mr. OuLson: As far as the farmer is concerned, is it not true that it makes 
no difference whether he delivers it to the elevator that is attached to the 
mill or the delivery point that is attached to the mill, or if he delivers it to a 
country elevator? As far as the farmer is cOnReaee it is exactly the same as 
the wheat board, is it not? 


_ Mr. Ciancy: I think something should be made clear. This is all done 
under the Canadian wheat board. The initial payment is the same whether it 
is shipped to Fort William or Saskatoon. 
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Mr. LANGLOIS: I wanted to specify that actually they are the only ones 
who have a permit issued from the wheat board to do anything like that. 


Mr. AINSLIE: That is correct. 


Mr. Peters: In respect of standards of grade how do you arrive at the 
protein content, and what effect has the protein content on export grades? 


Dr. IRVINE: Mr. Chairman, protein is not a grading factor and, accordingly, 
it is not involved in the setting of standards, and does not have any effect on 
the export grades. e 

What we do, however, is, each year when the standards board is about 
to meet and we have an idea of the standards which will be presented to the ~ 
committee, we make estimates of the minimum protein likely to be found in — 
each of these grades as they go overseas, and we select these levels, and these 
become export standards. There is nothing official in this regard. This is a 
service we provide for people who wish to examine the export standard samples 
which are sent out all over the world. 

Mr. PETERS: Is your protein standard equal across a given area regardless 
of grade? 

Dr. IRVINE: That depends entirely upon what you mean by “protein 
standard’. We do not have a protein standard. If you mean, is the protein 
content of wheat different in some areas from others, yes. 


Mr. Peters: I was thinking of the protein content in given areas in grades 
like No. 4 hard, No. 4 Manitoba north. 


Dr. IRVINE: That is not necessarily so. This content varies from year to 
year. In some years, such as the current year with the new crop we have 
harvested, that wheat was subjected to hot dry conditions during maturity, so 
thin wheat is the order of the day, and a bushel of wheat is low in weight 
under these conditions. The lower the bushel weight in dry conditions, the 
higher the protein. In this particular year we have the situation where the top 
three or four grades are very much the same in protein, but No. 5 wheat is the 
highest in protein. This is a most unusual situation. Normally in the past four 
or five years we have had a situation where there has been a slight decrease 
in that protein content as the grade goes down, with No. 5 generally considered 
to be the lowest. 


Mr. PETERS: Was the protein content not a factor in the China wheat 
arrangement? Protein was considered a factor in establishing what grades 
would be purchased by the Chinese because they did not want a high protein 
content Canadian No. 1 wheat; is that right? 


Dr. IRVINE: I am not speaking as an expert in this regard, but I would 
say that protein had nothing to do with the Chinese wheat deal. The Chinese 
merely wished to buy calories, and when you wish to buy calories you buy 
the cheapest form of wheat you can buy. 


Mr. Oxuson: In respect of the Chinese wheat deal, you say it was not a 
factor arriving at grades and I am aware of that. However, having regard 
to orders particularly for flour which is milled before it goes overseas, the 
protein content is a very important consideration, is it not? 


Dr. IRVINE: This has been the case in the past, but I would not say it has 
been a particularly important factor. What has happened simply is that flour 
salesmen have gone out into the underdeveloped areas of the world, where 
they do not have flour mills, in order to sell flour. One of the selling features 
that Canadian mills have been able to use, and particularly in regard to those 
mills in western Canada, is the high protein content of the wheat. This has 
been the result of their having more high protein content wheat than they 
know what to do with, particularly in the last few years when the average 
protein content was high. Under these circumstances the salesmen will go out 
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and sell on that basis. They suggest that we have very high protein weight, 


but in the United States their salesmen will go out to sell flour in the same 
markets, using the same feature, stating they have even higher protein content 
wheat. This is mostly sales talk and it does impress some individuals. 

It is true in these countries that they need high protein wheat, but they 
do not need wheat with that high content of protein. This is really a sales 
gimmick which has been used in the past ten years. However, this does back- 
fire on these individuals on occasion. When we have a soft light protein year 
the mills can no longer meet these specifications. 


Mr. Ouson: Does the protein content change the baking qualities of flour 
which are required by baking industry? 


Dr. IRVINE: That is true. One of the things, for instance, that does happen 
when we do have a difference in protein content between our grades of wheat, 


as we have had in the past few years, is that No. 1 has normally been highest 


in protein with less variation in cargo, and in markets where they are now 
building flour mills they primarily import high protein flour, and wish to get 
as high a protein content from Canada as they can, on this basis they will 
pay the price for No. 1 simply to get that protein level. In other markets this 
protein content is not that important, while some other facor will be more 
important. This year we have No. 5 wheat with very high protein content. 
This would be useful to some individuals, perhaps, but because it is No. 5 
wheat it will not mill at all Ore It would have the protein qualities, but 
not milling qualities. 


Mr. Peters: When the standards are set what other factors besides grade 
are taken into consideration? Are there other factors taken into account, such 
as Mr. Olson has suggested in respect of the milling of flour, in the establish- 
ment of standards; some individuals are interested in milling factors while 
others are interested in glucose content, perhaps. Are these factors taken into 
consideration in the establishment of standards? 


Dr. IRVINE: One of the important features of Canadian grain sold on the 
overseas market is the fact that it has a high uniform quality from one cargo 


to another cargo. This is a result of the factors involved in our grading system. 
The grading system takes care of all these things. For instance, one of the 


cornerstones of our quality is the fact that in our grading system we have 


specified that wheat going into top grades must be equal in quality to marquis. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Dr. Irvine. 

I should like to draw to the attention of committee members that it is now 
quarter to six and we still have quite a bit of work ahead of us in regard to 
this report. I should like to hear your comment as to adjourning and re- 
convening before we commence consideration of another paragraph. 


Mr. Forspes: Mr. Chairman, I must leave very quickly. I would suggest 


that we adjourn. 


Mr. Rapp: I would suggest that we adjourn now and come back at eight 
o’clock. 


Mr. Clancy: You are very ambitious. Where were you this morning at 
9:30? 

Mr. Rapp: I was here but you were not. 

The House of Commons sits at 7:30 this evening, and I feel we might just 


as well come down here at 7:30. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think we have completed the heaviest part of this report, 


* and if we are able to let these gentlemen get away tonight or tomorrow 


morning it would be very helpful to them, I am sure. Is it the wish of this 
committee to reconvene at 7:30? 
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Mr. PeTers: Mr. Chairman, we will be dealing with estimates tonight in 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. Rapp: What estimates are being considered? 

Mr. Prters: The estimates of the Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 

Mr. Oston: Mr, Chairman, one other committee is meeting tonight. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we should attempt to complete our consideration 
of this report tonight. 

Mr. Rapp: I agree with that suggestion, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: I should like to have a decision in this regard before | 
we adjourn. 

Mr. Outson: Mr. Chairman, I suggest that we accept the rest of the report 
as being read and then ask questions in regard to them. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): Mr. Chairman, perhaps we could sit for 
another 15 or 20 minutes and complete our discussions. | 

Mr. SOUTHAM: Mr. Chairman, we have brought these commissioners from 
some distance. They have put a great deal of effort into this report and I think 
the majority of the members of this committee would like them to cover it 
thoroughly. 

The CHAIRMAN: I agree with your suggestion. 

Mr. SouTtHAM: I am not adverse to coming back at eight o’clock. 

Mr. CLANcy: Mr. Chairman, I suggest we meet tomorrow morning at 
nine o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN: There are several other committees meeting on Friday 
morning. 

Mr. MuLuaLty: Mr. Chairman, I suggest we return at eight o’clock. 

Mr. SMALLWOOD: Perhaps if we accepted the rest of the report as being 
read we could clean-up our discussions in half an hour. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it the wish of this committee that we continue for a 
half an hour? 

Mr. Outson: Let us accept the rest of this report as read. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed that we accept the report as read? I think 
we have some concern regarding a quorum because some hon. members have 
indicated they may have to leave shortly. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): I see a quorum, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. MacLeod would you read the next paragraph. 

Mr. Muutuatty: Mr. Chairman, perhaps we could consider the paragraphs 
as being read and just ask questions. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed that we take the rest of the report as read? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Then we shall now direct questions to the paragraph 
headed “Inspection of Grain-Report on 1962 Crops”. 

Mr. MacLeop: 


Inspection of Grain—Report on 1962 Crops 


In the spring of 1962 soil moisture reserves through most of western 
Canada were the lowest in many years. Subsequently, rainfall that was — 
erratically distributed through the growing season was substantially 
above the long time mean over a large part of the grain producing area. © 
Seeding was delayed in some districts by inclement weather; in other — 
areas the soil was so dry that initial germination was very poor and — 
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delayed SeeMination caused some second growth that did not mature 
before harvest. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty-two has produced grain with a wide 
range in quality, including substantial proportions of low grades. It has 
been estimated that less than 4 per cent of the red spring wheat will 
| grade No. 1 Manitoba northern and less than 1 per cent of the amber 
2 durum crop will grade No. 1 Canada western. All kinds of grain, 
including oil seeds, suffered similarly; frost damage and weathering 
account for most of the low grades. The incidence of blackpoint and 
a smudge, which are the result of fungous diseases, is uncommonly high 
in durum wheat. Ergot is a more serious degrading factor than it has 

been for several years. 

Whereas normally about 40 per cent of the crop of barley produced 
in western Canada enters the top or malting grades, it has been estimated 
that only about 20 per cent of the 1962 crops barley is sufficiently high 
in quality to meet the requirements of domestic and export malting 
trade. 

Frost damage was most severe in central and northern Alberta and 
in extensive areas of Saskatchewan. The northern areas, particularly in 
Alberta, experienced extremely difficult harvesting conditions through 
rain and snow; the eastern part of Manitoba also received extensive 

“ damage from weathering, and harvesting was seriously delayed. Sub- 
id stantial quantities of grain will be dried through the winter, in terminal 
elevators. 

The quality and yield of the 1962 rye crop is extremely variable; 
blackpoint and ergot, diseases to which rye is more susceptible than the 
other cereals, have caused substantial losses of grade; weathering, 
including sprouting, have also caused some damage. 

Rapeseed, now grown over a large part of the three prairie prov- 

Y inces, suffered severe damage from frost in many districts. Domestic 
mustard seed, also dispersed through many districts in all three prairie 
provinces, was more severely damaged in 1962 than in any previous year 
of large-scale production; whereas most domestic mustard seed is sold 
on the basis of No. 1 C.W. grade, the bulk of the 1962 crop grades No. 2 
or No. 3; this lower quality is detrimental to sales in some markets. 

; Flaxseed was damaged by frost and excessive rain, and even by 
flooding of fields in some areas; quality of this crop ranges from very 
good to very poor. 

The quality of field peas produced in western Canada is unusually 
poor in 1962; the main defects are frost damage that have caused high 
percentages of green kernels, and adhered soil. Processors are having 

difficulty to meet the export demand for high quality peas. 


The CHAIRMAN: If we have no questions in regard to this paragraph we 
p will deal with the paragraph headed: ‘Research Laboratory’”’. 


Mr. MacLeop: 


Research Laboratory 


@ Major changes occurred in the laboratory staff; Dr. Anderson was 
, appointed director of the research station, Canada Department of Agri- 
Vi culture, Winnipeg, but continued to act as director of the board’s Labo- 
Re: ratory pending appointment of his successor. Mr. Aitken, who had served 
Bp under all three chief chemists of the board, retired, and Dr. Bushuk 
‘ resigned his position to become director of research, Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Company Limited, Montreal. ; 

The laboratory studied the quality of the 1962 crops and of grain 
| marketed in 1961-62. Detailed information was reported to the committee 
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on western grain standards and was published in maps, crop bulletins 
and cargo bulletins. As in previous years, important parts of principal 
bulletins were also published in French, German, Spanish and Japanese. 

The laboratory worked closely with the inspection branch and pro- 
vided information on studies of individual cargoes, supervision of mois- 
ture testing, tests for possible contamination of grain with mercurial 
fungicides, and other work. Studies on new varieties continued as usual. 
A world wide collaborative study initiated in 1961 showed that two new 
wheat varieties developed by the Canada Department of Agriculture 
were of satisfactory quality; one of these was developed for the saw-fly 
area and has been released under the name Cypress. 

Technical advice and laboratory service has been given to trade 
commissioners and other government agencies and grain companies. In 
addition, the laboratory continued the training of technical officers for 
the technical services and market research department of the Canadian 
wheat board. Two of these officers have completed several successful 
missions abroad. 

Research projects included the study of wheat quality from the point 
of view of its disulfide-sulfhydryl chemistry. The various projects com- 
pleted during the year have been published in 11 papers appearing in 
appropriate scientific journals. 

The laboratory continued active participation in the work of the 
American association of cereal chemists and other organizations. During 
the year, Dr. Anderson attended the meetings of the international asso- 
ciation for cereal chemistry in Vienna and also visited a number of 
laboratories in England. Dr. Irvine’s work for the wheat board took him 
to the Far and Near East, India, Nigeria, as well as Europe. The labo- 
ratory was also visited by missions and visitors from many parts of the 
world. 

A summarized account of the work undertaken by the laboratory 
is given in Appedix F, and more complete detailed information will be 
published in the laboratory’s annual report for 1962. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions in this regard? 
We will then move to the next paragraph, “Weighing of Grain” | 
Mr. MacLeop: 

Weighing of Grain : 


The staff of the board’s weighing branch provided usual weighing 
services at licensed elevators and investigated complaints relating to 7 
reports of excessive outturn shortages on carlot and cargo shipments. — 
The board’s scale inspectors carried out periodic tests and inspections of 
scales at licensed terminal and eastern elevators, and made special 
inspections when such were considered necessary. Further detailed 
information in regard to the work of. this branch is given in 
Appendix E. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions in regard to this paragraph? 
We will then move to the next paragraph, “Weighover of Stocks, Terminal 
and Eastern Elevators’. 
Mr. MacLeop: 
Weighover of Stocks, Terminal and Eastern Elevators 
In accordance with the provisions of sections 139 and 140 of the — 
Canada Grain Act, 15 terminal and 22 eastern elevators were weighed ~ 


over during the 1961-62 crop year by members of the board’s weighing 
and inspection staffs. 
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-Deferments into the following crop year were made at 14 terminal 
elevators at the Lakehead, 17 terminal elevators at other points, and 
at 9 eastern elevators. The board found it necessary to grant these 
deferments to avoid delaying the handling and loading of grain required 
to meet export orders. However, it was possible to carry out nine of 
these deferred weighovers before the end of December, 1962. 

Tables C-12 to C-14 of Appendix C contain the results of weigh- 
overs carried out in the 1961-62 crop year. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions in this regard? 
We will move to the section on “Entomological Investigations’”’. 


Mr. MacLeop: 
Entomological Investigations 


To safeguard Canadian grain in storage from losses by insects, the 
regular program of inspection of terminal elevator premises and grain 
stocks was continued in 1962. Practically all of the terminal elevators 
were visited at least once during the year. Those in the St. Lawrence 
area, the Bayport region and in the Vancouver area were inspected on 
two occasions. Discussions were held with management at the time of 
each inspection. When necessary, instructions were issued regarding con- 
trol measures. 

For the most part, the terminals were essentially free from insect 
pests and only a limited amount of control work was necessary. The 
most serious problem occurred at one of the elevators at Fort William 
which had been out of operation for several months. General clean- -up 
and spraying was sufficient to restore it to satisfactory condition. Special 
attention has been given to the terminals on the Pacific coast because of 
the large amounts of grain being shipped to fulfil the contracts with 
China. 

Considerable amounts of United States grain are being shipped 
through the St. Lawrence seaway for export through Canadian elevators. 
Because of the shortage of certain feed grains in eastern Canada, larger | 
than usual amounts of United States corn have been imported for 
domestic use. Some time has been spent throughout the season in check- 
ing on this grain in storage in Canadian elevators. 

The regular inspection of all of the Canadian government elevators, 
with the exception of the one at Prince Rupert, was carried out in 1962. 
In some cases the older stocks have been shipped from the interior 
terminals. Large representative samples were drawn from the bottom of 
all the storage bins and examined for grain pests. In general, these 
elevators were freer from pests than in 1961. 

The usual analysis of carlots of grain found to be infested with grain 
insects at the time of unload at terminal elevators has been made. This 
year the total number of cars was 32 as opposed to 203 in 1961. Many of 
the cars in this category in 1961 resulted from the clean-up of country 
annexes. 

Close contact has been maintained with the various grain inspection 
offices of the board by regular visits to them during the season. Insect 
control was discussed with staff members on these occasions. 

Preparation of an illustrated section dealing with the description, 
life history, and habits of the various grain- -infesting pests for the Grain 
Inspector’s Manual is now in progress. | 

The board’s entomologist, Dr. H. E. Gray, has continued to maintain 
close contact with the grain and milling trade. He attended the annual 
convention of the association of operative millers in Denver, Colorado, 
in May, 1962. 
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Close liaison has been maintained throughout the year with the plant — 
protection division and the Canadian wheat board of the Department of — 
Agriculture on matters relating to grain storage and grain-infesting — 
insects. 


The CHatrRMAN: Are there any questions? 
We will move to the next paragraph, ‘Terminal ong Eastern Complaints”’’. 


Mr. MacLeEop: 
Terminal and Eastern Complaints 


During 1962, the board directed the investigation of 56 complaints ; 


relating to reports of excessive outturn shortages on vessels shipments 
to eastern Canadian points. 

Included were 47 on shipments from Fort William and Port Arthur, 
7 on shipments from eastern transfer ports, and 2 on shipments from 
U.S.A. ports. 


These complaints were disposed of as follows: 


Mo caring Of reported. discrepancy: LOUNG is ee ica vy sien oe Ww a pee a ety ein yy ge ola 33 


No grounds for complaint........... EN Si CRN SCA ae TDS ALM mate aot ee ena 1 
SETA CSPULaEL OMEN Te: Get 6 ADE ae RU CUR es act Reh Ue UR ERIC IOR UM MRE eee Coan apt IS PCR peda gS) OW Ah 9 
CG VORA WE Ln icy ce Oa Cad. ic antec ano 1 
DN He EHIEROOBCEOLG Lika aA TE OAL dane Wc uel Maul ginal td A a Rat ATA Sen ata 12 

HE VOA Te De csi BRO OE SALON ONE RS ETNA CSTE aA aN cay i Nah a 56 
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Mr. MuLLALLY: Mr. Chairman, I wonder whether we could have a brief 4 


report as to the nature of these complaints? 


Mr. MacL&£op: These are complaints in respect of vessels leaving the lake-. 


head unloading at eastern elevators where there is shortage in the out-turn ~ 


weight. We receive the complaint and, as our chief commissioner has men- 
tioned we have weighmen in Montreal conducting these investigations, checking 
the situation and reporting back to the board. | 

Mr. Peters: I note there are twelve complaints which have not been 
disposed of as yet, and I am wondering how much of delay is occasioned when 
a complaint is laid by a buyer? 


Mr. MacLeop: The length of the delay varies, Mr. Chairman. In some cases” 


the grain is binned and the elevator company is not in a position to reweigh 


until such time as there is space in the elevator for turning. We may have > 
to wait a month, and sometimes as long as three months, until that company ~ 


ships out enough grain so that the questioned stock can be weighed again and 
checked for a shortage. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): Have you any idea how many complaints 
would come from eastern Canada? 

Mr. MacLeop: There were 49 complaints in respect of ships from Port 


Arthur, seven from eastern transfer points and two in respect of shipments — 


from United States points. 
The CHAIRMAN: We will now move to the next paragraph, “Complaints 
on Export Shipments”’. 
Mr. MacLeop: 
Complaints on Export Shipments 


A total of 34 complaints relating to shipments to overseas destina-— 
tions were dealt with by the board and its officials during 1962. Of this — 
number, 22 concerned outturn weights reported from overseas, and 12 — 


referred to some aspect of the quality of grain cargoes. 
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A chart of the board’s organization, including further details of 
_ staff location, follows this report. 


Expenditure and Revenue 


Total expenditure and accrued revenue of the board, exclusive of 


the Canadian government elevators, for the fiscal year 1961-62 compared 
with 1960-61 was as follows: 


srl 1961-62 1960-61 
EN OND ESI err aa ee $4,885,262.36 $4,737,517.50 


ss SE UGE SC Ti RIO Fea Ge eH AG 3,001,112.25 2,515,915.76 


Expenditure for the nine months of the 1962-63 fiscal year to 
December 31, 1962, totalled $3,503,397 as against $3,671,359 for the 
comparable period during 1961-62. 

_ Cash revenue for the same nine-month period amounted to $1, 745,720 
as compared with $2,226,156 in the previous year. 


Mr. PETERS: In this case, how do you check the complaints overseas? Do 


we have commissioners in Europe who handle these complaints, or do you 
have arrangements with other countries? 


Mr. Hamitton: At the present time our chief grain inspector is in Europe. 


The reason for his visit is to investigate some of the complaints we have 
received, mostly concerning ergot and durum. While he was in Europe we 
_ thought it would be advisable for him to slip into Russia. We have received 
one or two complaints of an informal nature which the Russians have brought 
_ to our attention to the fact that there was a couple of weed seeds in the wheat. 


Mr. PETERS: In respect of a shortage, for example in a shipment to Albania, 


what arrangements are made for adjustments? 


Mr. HAmILTON: If there is a shortage the insurance companies Heuany deal 


4 with adjustments. 


Mr. OLson: Your responsibilities ceases then when the vessel is loaded 


here in respect of any shortages which may develop later? 


Mr. Peters: Before we leave this subject, it appears on occasion that in 


addition to the loading inspectors and sample loadings of wheat the purchasing 


Be a 


a 


Sa 


company has an agent who also makes a check. In other words, if Russia 
bought a quantity of wheat would she have an agent in Canada responsible 
for signing and acceptance in respect of a particular cargo? 


Mr. Baxter: At the present time I think there are three people from 


i Russia in Canada, one at the west coast, one in Winnipeg who has an office 
hear the Canadian wheat board and another one in eastern Canada. These 


i 
i 
( 


people are concerned with the contracts which they have signed with the 


Canadian wheat board particularly in regard to arrangements for the delivery 


of the grain. These gentlemen may at their own pleasure inspect any of our 


- facilities and examine our operation at the coast loading ports where the grain 


is being loaded into Russian vessels. They may see our samples and inspect 
our work. 


Mr. HAMILTON: Canadian grain is sold on what we call a certificate final, 


a piece of paper. This is accepted all over the world. Other countries also 
% receive samples of these export standards which we make up each year. We 


” 


a ; 


mail these all over the world to anyone who is interested in buying our grain. 


4 2 ‘The CHAIRMAN: May we-now move to the paragraph headed, ‘‘Statistics’’. 
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Statistics 


Statistics relating to Canadian grain movement collected and 
compiled by the board’s statistics branch are presented in Appendix C 
of this report. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions? 
We shall move to the paragraph headed “Information Program’’. 


Information Program 


The board’s mobile grain grading exhibit was changed somewhat to 
include a long-term protein map together with large pictures illustrating 
the difference between bread baked from high quality gluten typical of 
Canadian Red Spring wheat and that made from poor quality gluten 
from European soft wheat. A working model of a laboratory gluten 
washer was used to illustrate gluten quality. Basically, however, the 
Exhibit continued to feature the main grades of grain together with 
pictures and posters illustrating the work of the Board. 

This exhibit was staffed by two of the board’s grain inspectors and 
was on display at 17 agricultural fairs, one field day, and at the Grain 
Exchange Building, Winnipeg. One of the board’s assistant commissioners 
was in attendance. at most of the fairs. 

Two small exhibits were prepared for display at indoor events. The 
first one featured malting barley and was shown at the Calgary and 
Thorsby seed fairs in Alberta, and at the Manitoba winter fair at 
Brandon. The other one featured the different grades of wheat together 
with large photos showing the difference in the loaves of bread baked 
from No. 2 Northern wheat and from frozen No. 5 Wheat. This exhibit 
was taken to the Saskatchewan Farmers’ Union meeting at Saskatoon 
in December, and will be shown at some, Winter seed fairs early in 
1963. 

In addition to the above, six barley harvesting field Days, arranged 
by a malting company, were attended by a board grain inspector, and 
posters and barley grades were displayed. 

The board’s offices were visited by a number of officials of the 
foreign trade service of the Department of Trade and Commerce, and 
by other individuals and groups from overseas and the United States 
who wished to discuss matters related to the grain trade and obtain 
first-hand information about the functions and services of the board. 
Other visitors during the year included groups of country elevator 
agents and agriculture students. . 

In addition to discussions with members and officials of the board, 
arrangements were made for visitors to tour the inspection branch, the 
research laboratory and other branches as desired; also to view the 
colour motion picture film “grain handling in Canada.” 

Members of the board and senior officials again accepted a number 
of invitations to address annual meetings of producer organizations and 
to discuss topics of current interest related to the board’s work. 

Receipts of grain during the crop year 1961-62 at the Canadian 
government terminal elevators operated by the board at Moose Jaw, 
Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton, Lethbridge and Prince Rupert, were 
17.9 million bushels, compared with 19.9 millions in the previous crop 
year. Total shipments were 20.1 millions, a decrease of approximately 
1.0 million bushels from the corresponding figure for 1960-61. 

In the fiscal year 1961-62, revenues exceeded expenditures by the 
amount of $423,766. 
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) Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, the members of this board are very familiar 
with the provisions for railroad abandonment on the prairies. I note here in 

the report that the revenues exceeded the expenditures during the last crop 
year, 1961-1962. Would it be in the interests of grain farmers in these areas 
for the government to expand the program of government elevators or term- 

-inals in order to help overcome the hardships which farmers will face when 
the railroad abandonments are effected? What is the opinion of the board 
in this regard. 


Mr. BAXTER: The grain companies themselves are taking a very serious 
look at the whole problem of railroad abandonment, considering the necessary 
adjustments to their facilities which will have to follow as certain branch 
lines are abandoned. I understand they have full intention to expand facilities 
on remaining lines in order to meet the need in respect of the flow of western 
grain and the provision of storage facilities. 

They have found the operations reasonably profitable in the past, although 
~ not excessively so and they are in the business of making money. Their prime 
purpose concerns only those areas in which they can make money, and I do 
not think they will lose any opportunity of expanding if a need is apparent. 

Mr. Rapp: My interest is in those areas where it is not economical for 
these companies to build these elevators, and this is exactly the areas where I 
think the government should step in and provide these terminals before the 

- abandonment of the lines takes place. 
Mr. HAMILTON: Mr. Chairman, this situation presents a ptoblent because 
_ when the government has a terminal on a line in the country where there are 
other elevators, it is in order to back those elevators up, but we cannot get 
enough grain in our government elevators to satisfy us. Depending upon the 
whims of the wheat Board, if they want to put grain into our interior ter- 
minals we get the grain, but if they do not want to put it in we do not get 
the grain. Unless you have a company line of elevators to back up your 
terminal you are at someone else’s mercy. 

Mr. Rapp: The situation is going to be worse when the abandonments 
take place. I know from past experience that private grain companies, includ- 
ing the wheat pools, will not build elevators in areas when it is not to their 

- advantage, and it is the farmers in these areas who suffer. 


The CHAIRMAN: We shall move to the next paragraph, “Lake Freight 
Rates’’. 
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Lake Freight Rates 


On March 10, 1959, under the provisions of Section 5 of the Inland 
Water Freight Rates Act, the board issued order No. 21 which revoked 
order No. 20 of September 28, 1954. This had the effect of cancelling 
maximum freight rates established by the board in order No. 20 for the 
carriage of grain from Fort William or Port Arthur to other specified 
ports in eastern Canada. 

The average rates charged during the 1962 season of navigation are 
given in Table C-11 of Appendix C. 
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Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Just to clear up this situation, do I understand 
correctly that no one has any control over the Canadian wheat board in respect 
of grain going into government terminal elevators? 
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Mr. Hamitton: There is nothing we can do to convince the wheat board 
that they should put the grain into our government elevators. The decision to 
_ do so is strictly up to them. 


bY Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): On the other hand this wheat will be put in the 
- grain companies elevators or terminals? 
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Mr. HAMILTON: Yes. They just use our terminals to tidy up the grain, dry 


it, and for emergency purposes. This is how they use our terminal at Saskatoon 
for Churchill. Unless they are required to use these terminals they avoid doing 
so because of the additional charge. | 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): At our government terminals do we have the 
same facilities as the grain companies for loading ships? 


Mr. HAMILTON: Yes. 


Mr. Baxter: Mr, Chairman, there are five government elevators on the 
prairies and, for obvious reasons, they cannot be export elevators. Conse- 
quently, any grain movement into then must again be re-loaded into a box car 
and moved out to export facilities at the west coast or the lakehead. 


Mr. WATSON (Assinidoia): From a government standpoint it is wrong to 
have government elevators inland, is this true? 


Mr. BAXTER: That has been a point of contention for many years dating 
back to the origin of the Canadian government elevator system on the prairies. 


Mr. HAMILTON: Certainly in a year where there is a lot of tough damp 
grain these interior terminal elevators would have themselves a good year. 


Mr. CLancy: Mr. Chairman, let us refer to a specific point. How much use 
is being made of the white elephant elevator at Prescott? The last time I saw 
it it was cracked from one end to the other. 


Mr. HAMILTON: That. is a national harbours board elevator. 


Mr. SMALLWooD: Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to hold up this committee, 
but as we go over these paragraphs I wonder whether one of the witnesses 
could indicate the total capacity of government grain elevators at Moose Jaw, 
Saskatoon, Calgary, Lethbridge, and Prince Rupert? 


The CHAIRMAN: I am informed that we will have that answer in a moment. 


Mr. Mac.Leop: We can give you the answer now, Mr. Chairman. The capaci- 
ties of these elevators are as follows: Moose Jaw, 5,500,000 bushels; Saskatoon, 
5,900,000 bushels; Calgary, 2,500,000 bushels; Lethbridge, 1.25 million bushels; 
Prince Rupert, 1.25 million bushels. These figures appear at page 65 of the 
report, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: May we proceed to the next paragraph, “Prairie Farm 
Assistance Act’’? 


Prairie Farm Assistance Act 


Under provisions of Section 11 of the Prairie Farm Assistance Act, 
the board continued to collect the one per cent levy on grain purchased 
by licensees under the Canada Grain Act. During the crop year 1961-62, 
the amount collected was $6,839,499.00, a decrease of $101,595.00 from 
collections recorded for the previous crop year. Collections by the board 
since the Reel of the act (August 1, 1939) to July 31, 1962, total 
$134,092,707.00. 


Mr, PETERS: Mr. Chairman, I should like to revert to the paragraph on 
lake freight rates. I have often heard the argument presented that in the winter 
time, particularly, in the Quebec area where deep sea ships are loaded, grain 
can be stored in the ships themselves. Are there special rates in this regard, 
and do these ships tie up in position for deep sea loading during the off season 
when the St. Lawrence system is closed? Does such a practice exist, and does 
it assist in spring shipping? 


Mr. BAXTER: During the past year, and this will happen during the current 
year, a substantial portion of the lake grain fleet is tied up at eastern elevator 
ports with full cargoes. There is a special rate charged in this regard. There is 
a winter storage rate charged in addition to the actual carriage rate. The grain 
may be used for domestic purposes, and it may be there available for export 
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Fe tanmente. Particularly at the bay ports cargoes will come in, if there is an 
: anticipated heavy movement out of the Halifax and Saint J ohne area. There 
_ will be a substantial winter storage tonnage tied up there which will be moved 
ale a elevators during February and March and shipped down to the sea- 
~ board. 


Mr. Cuancy: I am interested in table C (11) at page 33, the weighted 
average lake freight rates on Canadian grain from the Lakehead during the 
navigation season of 1962. 

I am rather interested in the fluctuation of rates or the difference in same. 

- Perhaps it could be explained to me why the variance in this. In respect of 
“other Maritime ports’”’ it says 35.6 cents a bushel; Georgian bay ports, 4 cents. 
Is that for domestic or transshipment? 


Mr. BaxtTER: For example, the rate in respect of Georgian bay will be for 
domestic or export; if it is for domestic purpose it will come out of the 
_ Georgian bay elevators into the western Ontario area by box car or truck but, 
if it is for export, it will be railed through. However, it may be stopped on 
‘some isolated occasions, for instance, at Montreal, to meet commitments at the 
opening of navigation. But, the bulk will be railed on to the maritime ports 
at Halifax and Saint John. 
In respect of your reference to the rate of 35 cents at other maritime ports, 
these ports are not licensed elevators. They are at Shediac and Pointe du Chene 
where the grain comes off by evacuators or clams. The cost involved there is 
because the boat is tied up for an excessive period. It is a slow operation and 
that has to be reflected in the cost of the vessel. 


. Mr. CLANCY: But all these, in the final analysis, revert to the western 
farmer. 


Mr. BAXTER: Yes. 


Mr. Cuancy: In other words, it does not matter where the wheat board 
sells the grain, if they can transport it for three cents they take advantage of 
it and if it costs 35 cents the same applies. 


Mr. Baxter: The quote of 3.7 cents for Georgian bay ports, in so far as 
- the export movement is concerned, is only a fraction of the total cost; there 
is the rail charge from Georgian bay ports through to Halifax and Saint John. 


Mr. CLANCY: Why tranship from Georgian bay? 


a Mr. Baxter: Availability of space at the winter ports, of course, is a factor. 
Now, I hope I am not in the wrong area, but the cost of building enough facil- 

ities at Halifax and Saint John to handle export shipments which, this year, 

- will be close to 50 million bushels, for a one-time turnover, would completely 

- wipe out everything you might achieve by moving it all by water. 

Mr. CLAncy: I just wanted an explanation on these variations. For in- 

« ‘stance, why do we use Prescott when the St. Lawrence seaway is open? 


Mr. Baxter: The main volume of grain through Prescott will be domestic. 


ee Mr. Cuancy: But yet you can ship another 200 miles down the river for 
export at 4 cents less. The domestic is getting a bit of a hooking on that. 
_ Prescott is 7.124 cents. There is quite a difference there. It has to be unloaded, 
' reloaded or shipped by rail, which is going to cost us twice the amount of 
e money. 


‘yas Mr. Baxter: The quantity of grain going into Prescott, which will be 
 transshipped to Montreal or lower ports will be relatively small. They used 
, Ethic transfer movement substantially in the days of the old canalers, when they 
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domestic parcels where the big carrier will move past and will have quantities 
which cannot be handled by the domestic outlet. 


Mr. CuLancy: Is there any transshipping out of Prescott today? 
Mr. BAXTER: Yes. 


Mr. CLANcy: In other words, I will go along with it that it serves eastern 
Ontario and western Quebec; but as a transshipping point, why is it being 
used? 


Mr. BAXTER: Chiefly for the purpose of transshipping the load through 
a small carrier that can shuttle back and forth between Prescott and the lower 
port. Rather than take it all the way up, they can transload it into this boat 
at that point. 


Mr. CLaNcy: Is the cost of transloading and transshipping something 
reflected in that charge? 


Mr. BAXTER: Where I quote a figure for Montreal via Prescott, it is. 
Mrs CLANCY: Thank “you. . 


Mr. PETERS: How much of the percentage goes to the winter port of 
Halifax? 


Mr. Baxter: If I remember correctly, last year.it was approximately 3.4 
million bushels that moved down to Halifax direct, out of a total movement 
to. Halifax of approximately 18 to 20 million bushels. Those are approximate 
figures. 


The CHAIRMAN: May we move on to Prairie Farm Assistance Act. 


Prairie Farm Assistance Act 


Under provisions of section 11 of the Prairie Farm Assistance Aet; 
the board continued to collect the one per cent levy on grain purchased 
by licensees under the Canada Grain Act. During the crop year 1961-62, 
the amount collected was $6,839,499, a decrease of $101,595 from col- 
lections recorded for the previous crop year. Collections by the board 
since the inception of the act (August 1, 1939) to July 31, 1962, total 
$134,092,707. 


The CHAIRMAN: Organization and personnel. 


\ 


Organization and Personnel 


Mr. G. N. McConnell, chief commissioner, died on November pd 
1962, after six years of service with the board; four years as commis- 
sioner and two years as chief commissioner. Mr. F. F. Hamilton, who 
had served as assistant commissioner at Saskatoon, was appointed chief 
commissioner. 

There were two appointments of assistant commissioners during 
the year; Mr. R. H. Taylor on August 1 at Regina, and Mr. J. H. David- 
son on December 4, replacing Mr. Taylor who was transferred to 
Saskatoon. 

Dr. J. A. Anderson, director of the grain research laboratory since 


June 1, 1939, left on October 22, 1962, on his appointment-as Director 


of the Winnipeg research station of the Canada Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Mr. D. E. Ross, chairman of the Winnipeg grain appeal tribunal, 
retired on December 4, 1962. Mr. J. L. A. Doray, Chairman at Calgary, 
was transferred to Winnipeg, and the Calgary tribunal was abolished. 

There were several changes in senior personnel of the inspection 
branch. Mr. P. Fraser, assistant chief inspector, retired on April 30, 1962, 


after 42 years of service. Mr. M. M. Ainslie, grain inspector-in-charge- 


ae 
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at Montreal, succeeded Mr. Fraser. Mr. G. T. Killeen replaced Mr. 
Ainslie. Mr. F. L. Varley retired on August 10, 1962, and was succeeded 
as grain inspector-in-charge at Winnipeg, by Mr W. Storrie, 

As at December 31, 1962, the board’s staff totalled 866 as compared 
with 903 at the end of the previous year. The staff of the Canadian 
government elevators numbered 199, a decrease of 30 from the previous 
year. 

A chart of the board’s organization, including further details of 
staff location, follows this report. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: I see in Appendix A on page 19 the personnel of the com- 
mittee on western grain standards as at December 31, 1962. Since we have 
all this talk about biculturalism, I do not see any name there which would 
appear to be French. 

An hon. MEMBER: There is in Montreal, 


Mr. LANGLOIS: Is there anyone who is French among the top executive 
at the central office? 


Mr. MacLeEop: Our headquarters are in Winnipeg and several members 
of our staff are bilingual. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: Are these top executive men? 


Mr. MAcLEop: They hold senior positions. There are supervisors and there 
is the assistant to the general manager of the Canadian government elevators, 
who are biliugual. 


Mr. LANGLOoIS: I see you have a chief commissioner, two commissioners and 
a secretary. Then you have a personnel officer and you have the executive 
and the assistant commissioners. In that class have you any of French origin? 
Mr. MAcLEoD: The chairman of the grain appeal tribunals is bilingual. 
The assistant to the general manager of the government elevators is bilingual. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: You have 21 top men and you have no Frenchmen in 
that category? 


Mr. SMALLWoopD: This is nothing but childishness. It is not pertinent to 
our terms of reference. It is childish. 


Mr. LANGLoIs: It would be helpful if we were to have a little politeness 
on the part of our English friends. This does not necessarily mean that I am 
being one-sided or narrow minded; I am asking a straight question and I 
expect a decent answer without comments from some of the other members 
here who seem to be irritated by the question. I see no reason why my question 
should give rise to irritation on the part of some members. 


The CHaIRMAN: Mr. Langlois, I think your question with regard to the 


_ personnel of the board of the grain commissioners is quite in order. However, 
_ these gentlemen have no authority for hiring and I think the question with 
regard to the senior officers is out of order. These gentlemen do not appoint 


themselves nor do they appoint men to senior positions. I think your question 


~ with regard to the employees has been answered. Are you satisfied? 


Mr. LanGuois: So far as the employees hired by the commission are con- 
cerned, that is all right. I know the top positions are nominations. Among the 


nominees, have you any of French origin? That is all I want to know. I am not 


blaming anyone. . 
The CHAIRMAN: With all respect, I have given an indication that my 


, opinion is that the question is not in order because these gentlemen have no 


i 


% 
“A 


authority for appointing the top executive of this board. 
Mr. LANGLoIs: If you rule that out of order, Mr. Chairman, I will agree 


with you. That is all I want to know. 


The CHAIRMAN: May we move to expenditure and revenue. 
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Mr. Rapp: Let us take this as read. 


Mr. Ouson: I have one or two questions I would like to ask. 
Are there any elevators located in Canada which handle United States 
grain exclusively? 


Mr. HAMILTON: The answer is no, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Peters: There was an insinuation earlier that one of the reasons for 

_ which there appears to be a preference for export grain in elevators, partic- 

ularly terminal elevators, over domestic grain was the fact that export grain 

_ usually has an average lifetime in the elevator of probably 4, 5 or 6 months; 

whereas domestic grain would be therefor a much shorter duration, and 

_ therefore there would be a difference in the return to the elevator. This, of 

- course, would be reflected in the domestic versus export revenue. Can the board 

_ give an indication of how much this would be, or what the average would be 
of the extra charge in terms of per bushel. 


al Mr. Baxter: The grain in eastern elevators earns a cent a month in stor- 
_ age. If a million bushels go in to a particular elevator at the close of navigation 
and it is all shipped out by the end of January, the elevator will earn storage 
revenue on that only for the months of December and January. The million 
bushels of domestic grain put in there at the close of the navigation season 
will be there until the opening of navigation in the spring and will earn an 
additional two to two and a half cents per bushel over and above what the 
_ domestic grain will earn. If I may anticipate your further point in that, sir, the 
Canadian wheat board, as I pointed out earlier, is taking very definite steps 
to make certain that it does not put export grain into Montreal and into Quebec 
in particular to the exclusion of domestic grain. The elevator will therefore 
have to take the domestic grain. 


Mr. PETERS: Because this is a factor in the charge that is being made that 
there is a shortage of domestic grain in eastern Canada, if a company wished 
to buy domestic grain after, we will say, January, when you indicate that a 
large amount of the storage will disappear, where does this reauirement come 
from? Is this considered to be a rail shipment always or is there a terminal 
position along the lakes somewhere that does store for this particular purpose 
against the later domestic need? 
| Mr. BAXTER: Presuming that the wheat board—and you will have the 
opportunity to discuss this with them further,—have had proper representation 
made to them from the eastern feeders on their requirements, they will have 
-as much down there as possible, and as in past years it appears to be adequate. 
There is a very small rail movement direct from the lakehead during the 
winter months. 
i In answer to the second part of your question, suppose the elevators on 
the St. Lawrence were depleted, grain could still be moved from the lower 
lake port elevators whose capacity now is well in excess of their immediate 
needs. : 
Mr. HAMILTON: While we are on this expenditure and revenue I would 
like a little guidance from the committee. As you see, we do not charge enough 
to break even in the board of grain commissioners, and this is quite a sore 
point with a lot of people. Every charge we make is eventually reflected back 
on the producer, and just how far we should go towards making ends meet 
Iam not sure. There is nothing in the act which requires us to charge enough 
to pay for everything. Certainly our research branch and our statistics branch 
bring no revenue at all. Our revenue is all derived from inspection and weigh- 
ing. I am wondering if we could get some facts on this? 
Mr. CLtancy: Mr. Chairman, I would like to suggest that maybe we could 
Beet a brief outline on how the revenues are derived. I know the figures are 
there, but just where is the shortage? 
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Mr. OLson: Perhaps on the same ‘explanation we could be informed on 
why there was a decrease from $2.2 million to $1.7 million. 


Mr. CLancy: I have another question, Mr. Chairman. If there is a deficit, 
is it picked up by the federal treasury, or is it charged back against the wheat 
board? 

Mr. MacLeop: The federal treasury. 

The CHAIRMAN: Did you want more information with respect to the 
breakdown? 

Mr. CLancy: Yes, if it is available. d ; 

The CHAIRMAN: The board has indicated that it appears on page 72 and © 
members may look at it there. | 

Mr. CLtancy: But where does the deficit come in? 

Mr. MacL&rop: The deficit is the result of increase in the civil service © 
salaries over the years. We have had no increase in fees since back in 1949 but 
continuous increases in civil service salaries have created a deficit. ‘ 

Mr. CLancy: In other words, you are maintaining yourself up to a point? 

Mr. MacLeop: We were. 

Mr. CLancy: But since you are not, it is a direct charge on the federal — 
treasury? It has not been charged back to the producer? Someone made a 
statement that it is charged back to the producer. P: 

Mr. MacLeop: The statement is that if we increased our inspection and ~ 
weighing fees it would reflect back to the producer. : 

The CHAIRMAN: Does that conclude the report? y 

Mr. OLson: Just one more question. This has been gone over several times ; 
but I want to make it quite clear. It relates to the matter of the criteria used ~ 
by the board of grain commissioners in determining the ratio in allocating © 
space as between grain that is going into the export position, the U.S. grain — 
that comes in and the western Canadian feed grain that comes in. I want this © 
completely clear, what criteria does the board use, because it will be necessary 
when we have other witnesses before this committee. 

Mr. Baxter: The board meets with the elevator operators and in particular — 
with the Canadian wheat board. As to their particular requirements for the ~ 
movements of all grains and the allocation of space for the forwarding of ship- 
ment of American grain, it is granted only when the Canadian interest has — 
been amply protected. At the same time there is the commitment of the — 
Canadian government to make these facilities available, as part of the inter- — 
national agreements concerning the seaway, to make certain facilities avail- ~ 
able for this transshipment movement. Now the levels appeared to be adequate ~ 
in the past to handle this American grain without any serious pressure on the © 
part of the American government to increase the levels that we set. | 

Mr. Ouson: I have one other point. It has been suggested in this committee © 
that some of the terminal elevator owners and operators along the seaboard — 
in the lower end of the St. Lawrence seaway would prefer to put grain for © 
export into their storage space because they could collect a higher level of © 
storage by reason of holding this volume longer than by putting in feed grain. © 
As far as you are concerned, the allocation of this space is determined by the q 
request and requirements that are presented to you by the wheat board and | 
the terminal elevators. a 

Mr. BaxtTER: The reference there to the allocation of space was only in 
respect of the movement of this U.S. grain for transfer and export. Beyond that | 
the provisions of section 134 of the Canada Grain Act are that the companies — 
shall receive and take in order the grain, as it is presented to them. Now 
there are certain exemptions granted to ports in which a variation from that — 
does not interfere with the movement whatsoever. But beyond these particular” 4 
areas that is a specific requirement. | 
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‘Mr. Hamitton: I answered that with a no when Mr. Olson asked if there 
, was any elevator company in Canada which was used exclusively for American 
_ grain. At a place like Baie Comeau which was built with American money, the 

_ arrangement is for 40 per cent of the space to be kept for use of anything they 

wish to put there, but 60 per cent must be reserved for the use of Canadian 

_ grain. 

Mr. OLSON: This would be required to be licensed under the Grain Act? 
; Mr. HAMILTON: Yes, and the only restriction we place on elevators in 
Montreal is that they keep the amount of American grain down to a certain 
figure. 
Mr. CLANcy: I thought Mr. Olson was trying to bring out the fact that there 
b might be a difference in the storage charged for grain for export, and for grain 
3 for domestic use. I think I am right in saying that the same price is charged for 

- storage per bushel per day, and that if there is anything coming back, it comes 

back to the Canadian wheat board. I am speaking as a westerner, and the 

western farmer gets the advantage of it. There is no differential and the same 

_ price per day is charged to everybody. 

_ If we can get away with it and save a few days, it goes back into the pool 
and goes out in the form of participation payments, and I am all for it. But 
_let us save some of these questions for the wheat board. . 

| Mr. OLson: My point was that there is a tendency for these terminal 
elevators to request a greater proportion of this storage to be used for export 

- grain because, if they get it in there, it will be something on which they can 

| collect storage Pia ehut the Rhole season; but if they put in seed grain, 
_ it may soon be gone and they do not collect storage on it. 
q oT By IRVINE: The board of. grain commissioners has no jurisdiction whatso- 
ever over wheat grown for domestic consumption which is going into eastern 
_ elevators, or grain for overseas. The only authority we have is in allocating a 
_ certain amount of space in eastern elevators for American grain. We have no 
_ allocation for Canadian grain going down whether it be for export or for 
domestic use. 

Mr. PETERS: Did a previous witness not say there was a stipulation, that 
| it was a first come and first served basis, and that you pleased the first come and 

- first serve requirement that is in the act? . 

3 - The CHAIRMAN: I think that was evidence given previously. 
-. Mr. Cuancy: I move that we adjourn. 

Mr. LAncuLois: Is there provision that there be sufficient space kept for 
- domestic users before export users? Do you usually keep sufficient space for 
_ the domestic users of feed grain, and then consider the exporter? 

The CHAIRMAN: With great respect I suggest that question has been 
answered. Whether the space is for domestic or export grain the grain must 
be taken into the elevator on a first come first served basis. 

Shall we adopt the report? 

Some Hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 

Mr. SOUTHAM: Mr. Chairman, I think I am expressing the sentiments of 
4 all members of this committee when I say we have appreciated very much 
_ the presence of our board of grain commissioners and their experts, and their 
4 very co-operative and enlightening testimony given in answer to our questions. 
I think their evidence has been very helpful, and these gentlemen should be 
F commended for the very able way they have handled this report today. 

. The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, before we adjourn I would like to suggest that 
if anyone feels that a certain organization should be notified of our subsequent 
_ Meetings, they may give the names to our Clerk, and as we proceed he will 
_ Send notices to these various organizations. 

= Thank you. 
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lumhine BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA 
(5th week) STATISTICS BRANCH 


CANADIAN GRAIN POSITION 
Close of Business, Wednesday, September 4, 1963. 


Wheat - Graphs / 
Visible Stocks 


1963-64 ----- 
Legend Crop Year 1962-63 ____ 


Commercial Disappearance’. 
(Domestic & Export) 
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Visible supplies of Canadian wheat declined 3.5 millions during the past seven days and at 
the close of business September 4, 1963 amounted to 394.5 million bushels. This represents an 
increase of some 77 million bushels above the comparable 1962 total. Primary wheat marketings 
were approximately 4 million bushels while the commercial disappearance (domestic and export) 
figure was 7.4 million bushels. 


Commercial holdings of oats (58.1 millions), barley (58.3 millions), rye (5.3 millions) and 
flaxseed (2.9 millions) all reflect increases over the previous week's figures. Overseas clearances 
included .5 millions of oats, .1 millions of barley and .1 millions of flaxseed. 


Country elevator stocks of the five principal grains declined some 2 millions last week and 
now total 290.8 million bushels. A breakdown of this total (1962 figures in brackets) indicates the 
following comparison: wheat 209.4 (139.4), oats 39.0 (11.7), barley 39.3 (15.9), rye 1.6 (2.0) 
and flaxseed 1.5 (1.0), all in millions of bushels. 


Lakehead stocks, all grains, continued to decline during the period under review and now 
total 77.7 million bushels. 
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ad | Teed Handlings—Crop. aay 1962-63 


Markcerngs of Canadian rapeseed during the 1962-63 crop year amounted 
to 5.7 million bushels, a decline of more than 4 millions from the previous 
year’s figure. Overseas clearances totalling 5.7 million bushels reflect a decline 
of some 1.2 millions from the 1961-62 figure. Domestic usage of 1.6 million 
‘bushels indicates a slight improvement over the previous crop year’s total. 

The statistical table does not represent an exact accounting balance of the 


stocks and handlings through the licensed system. The marketing figures are 
net bushels basis the country elevator dockage assessment; this dockage assess- 


ment could be and frequently was altered by cleaning to meet the strict export 


standards. The marketing data also include an estimate of that portion of the 
- flour into commercial channels (chiefly export) which originated through unli- 


q censed elevators. The data are presented in this form, however, as the statistical 
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CANADA 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


BOARD OF GRAIN COMMISSIONERS FOR CANADA 


STATISTICS BRANCH 
Licences _ Registration 
Winnipeg, Man. 
October 16/63 
Memorandum— 
Re: 1963-64 Grain Movement 


The heavy wheat export commitments which must be met between now 
and July 31st, 1964 have prompted serious analysis of the handling capacity 
of the Canadian elevator and transportation system. It is not our function 
to comment other than factually on Canadian grain problems. We do believe, 


however, that certain statistics, when placed in their proper relationships are 


reassuringly indicative. 
Our heaviest all grains export year on record was 1952-53 when Canadian 


clearances overseas and to the United States totalled 582.8 million bushels. This — 


movement included 56.5 million bushels of wheat in flour form and .5 millions 
of oats in milled form. Approximately 112.3 millions of the bulk grain clear- 
ances went to the United States. 


The 1928-29 record bulk wheat movement has also been cited as a com- 


parative statistic. In that crop year Canada exported 354.4 million bushels of 
wheat out of a total grain and milled products clearance of 471.6 million 
bushels. However, at that time Canada made extensive use of the United States 
Atlantic seaboard ports and 184.7 million bushels of that crop year’s shipments 
cleared. through that sector. The significance of the comparison is also further 


reduced by examination of other details which prevailed at that time and which _ 


have since changed quite drastically. In 1928-29, Pacific Coast ports handled 
only 99.1 millions, St. Lawrence ports only 102.2 millions, Canadian Maritime 
ports only 17 millions. There was no Lakehead direct movement, Churchill was 
not a grain port and the average boxcar held only 1,348 bushels of wheat. 
Our historical records show the following sector peaks for bulk grain 


clearances and these are possibly more significant than any overall totals. In — 


1961-62, the Pacific Coast ports handled the heaviest volume to date, shipping 
180.9 million bushels. The two Canadian Maritime winter ports of Halifax and 
Saint John recorded their peak grain handlings during the wartime period with 
a total of 71.7 millions in 1941-42. Their peace time high was 45.2 millions in 
1955-56. 

The year 1952-53 was the record season for the St. Lawrence ports with 


an overseas grain total of 240.8 million bushels.. These ports would also have — 


4 
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handled a substantial portion of the 56.5 millions of flour exported that year. — 


In 1952-53, the St. Lawrence port elevators had a licensed capacity of only 
24.9 million bushels compared with the present storage capacity of 55.7 mil- 


lions.. At that time the four river ports of Montreal, Sorel, Three Rivers and — 


Quebec represented the only effective exporting points in the St. Lawrence 


system. Baie Comeau has been added since (exporting 26.2 millions of Cana-— 
dian grain in 1962-63) and the Seaway has opened to ocean tonnage the ports. 


of the lake system right up to Fort William-Port Arthur (shipped direct over- 


seas 20.7 millions in 1962-63). Churchill’s record volume of 21.8 millions was — 


first set in 1959-60 and repeated in 1962-63. 
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The eastern seaway handlings are, of course, largely dependent on the 
_ vessel loading capacities at the Fort William-Port Arthur terminals. Although 
a heavy direct to seaboard rail movement has taken place on occasions, the 
_ lake traffic is the prime media of supplying the eastern system both for export 
_ and domestic. Historical records place the peak lake movement through the 
_ Canadian Lakehead at 470.2 million bushels established in 1944-45. The ele- 
vator storage capacity at that time was 90.1 million bushels compared with 
_ the present 103.4 millions which latter plant includes equipment not installed 
at the earlier period. It was also achieved in an era of small sized lake vessels 
with a resultant slower loading volume than that which now prevails with 
_ the larger bulk carrier. Coming up to more recent date, in 1952-53, the Lake- 
__head elevators shipped 458.6 millions by vessel and moved a further 54.1 
millions out by rail. Approximately half of this latter volume was for export. 
The capacity of the entire system is, limited by that of the primary col- 
_ lecting sector—the country elevator system—and its ability to receive the 
_ grain from producers and move it forward by boxcar to terminals. Again, 
_ 1952-53 was the high volume year with primary marketings totalling 834.9 
- million bushels and country shipments 745.9 millions. In 1952-53, the licensed 
_ country storage capacity was 308.1 million bushels compared with the present 
_ 368.8 millions. This current plant is, if anything, more efficient and better 
- equipped than was the system in 1952-53. Almost all of the elevators are 
- eapable of turning over their capacity at least four times within any crop 
- season and some of them can reach as much as a 7 to 1 turnover. The limiting 
_ feature on the country elevators movement under normal circumstances is, of 
course, the availability of boxcars. This availability refers not only to the 
_ humber of boxcars and the size of car but also to the dispatch with which 
_ the loaded cars are moved forward, unloaded at terminal points and made 
_ available for return to the country position and a reloading. The railways have 
_ indicated that they will make every effort to make a maximum number of cars 
_ available for the western grain movement. Even since as recently as 1952-53, 
_ the type and capacity of boxcar in the western grain trade has been substan- 
tially improved. In 1952-53, the average net bushels per car of wheat was just 
slightly over 1,700 bushels. In 1962-63, the higher proportion of larger car had 
raised this average to over 1,900 bushels per car. In other words, the same 
number of carlots as involved in the ’52-53 movement would now carry ap- 
proximately 75 million bushels more grain. 
‘ The other important link in the forwarding system is, the lake grain fleet. 
It is difficult to obtain comparable statistics on the 1952-53 period so I will 
merely cite the present considered capacities. At the moment, there are approx- 
- imately 117 bulk carrier vessels in the lake trade plying in ore or in grain 
_ and in either case both available for grain cargoes. These vessels have a com- 
= bined gross ton capacity of over 1.2 mill. long tons which represents a 
_ bushelage capacity on a wheat basis of approximately 47 million bushels. In 
© 1952-53, there were relatively few of what we have termed the giant grain 
_ Carriers now forming a major part of the lake grain fleet. These boats, with 
up to a million bushels capacity, each provide an extremely fast and efficient 
rs means of carrying the grain from the Lakehead to eastern export positions. 
“ While complete details of the domestic and export requirements of the 
- next twelve months are not precisely established at this date, it is still possible 
_ to make approximate estimates of what will be required for these two outlets 
_ during that period. It was generally understood that the Russian wheat and 
_ flour contract was to be superimposed upon an export movement only slightly 
cy reduced from last year’s level. If such is the case, then it will be necessary to 
~ move into export positions approximately 550 million bushels of wheat includ- 
_ ing flour during that twelve month period. Added to this should be a slightly 
- expanded coarse grain movement. This might be broken down into approx- 
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imately 20 million bushels of oats, 20 million bushels of barley, 8 millions of 
rye and (12 millions of flaxseed. The rye and flaxseed movement is approx- 
imately in line with last year’s flow whereas the oats and barley reflect an 
increased demand for these two grains in overseas markets. This total of 60 
millions of coarse grains added to the wheat export flow brings a total export 
clearance of 610 million bushels of grain which must be in seaboard positions 
before July 31, 1964. On the domestic front, Canada normally required approx- 
imately 50 million bushels of wheat for flour for domestic consumption in 
Canada. A further 15 millions of wheat is used for industrial purposes and 
seed and feed going back through the system in the local areas. Recent indica- 
tions are that the eastern feed market for Canadian grain will be expanded over 
previous year’s levels. Representations have already been made from eastern 


buyers and the recent changes in the freight assistance and feed grain storage ~ 
arrangements have been designed to meet an expanded flow of grain in this © 


area. The total movement could be of the order of 95 million bushels. This 
would give us a combined wheat and coarse grain domestic requirement of — 


approximately 160 million bushels. Western mills, distillers and other processors 
and local demands in the prairie area, all of which would be supplied on a 
relatively local basis, could account for approximately 50 million bushels of 
this 160 millions total. On this basis, approximately 720 to 730 million bushels 
of grain would have to be moved out of the prairie area to domestic and export 
outlets. If we assume the Pacific Coast capacity to be of the order of 200 


million bushels which has been generally agreed as the level which they could. 
attain without too much difficulty, then the remaining 520 millions would have — 
to move either eastward down through the Great Lakes system or out through — 


the port of Churchill. While it would appear that any expansion in the Churchill 


movement is out of the question for this crop year, 22 millions have already © 


moved out. This leaves the balance of 500 millions to move either down the 
Great Lakes or be railed all the way from the prairies direct to the eastern 
outlets. While rail movement from the Lakehead east is not an economical 
proposition in comparison with vessel shipping, the differential is not quite as 
great on the domestic movement where in many instances the grain had to 
be reloaded to boxcars at eastern elevator points. The margin is also not quite 


so great on the movement into the Maritime winter ports of Halifax and Saint 


John. Consequently it is possible that we might be involved in a rail movement 
of upwards of 50 million bushels. This would reduce the lake commitments 
from the 500 million bushel established by the above figures. However, even 


if we assume the lake flow to be of the order of 500 millions, this would still - 


appear to be within reason. A normal shipping season on the Great Lakes covers 


approximately 32 to 34 weeks. We had 24 of them left at October 9. At that 
time we had shipped approximately 78.9 millions of grain down the lakes. — 


This leaves us a balance of about 420 millions for the 24 weeks remaining or 
an average sustained weekly volume of about 18 million bushels. This, of 
course, assumes that we close the season with the same stock level in the East. 
This is not necessary. We now have 77.3 millions of wheat in eastern elevators 


and a further 11.8 millions on the Great Lakes on the way down and there is an 


additional 13 millions of coarse grains either in the East or on the way there. 


If we were to cut this by half at July 31, 1964, and this is quite reasonable, © 


’ 


we would have a safety margin there of an additional 50 millions. The combina- — 


tion of the rail movement and this stock reduction would bring the required 


Lakehead balance volume down to 320 to 350 millions to be moved over the | 


next 24 weeks. On a six day shipping week, this would work out to less than 
24 million bushels loaded per working day. | 

Let me sum up—starting from country elevator positions—we need 610 
millions for export and 160 millions for domestic—a total of approximately 770 


= 


million bushels. If we reduce the eastern stocks by the 50 millions referred to © 
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fliez we 2 bring this down toa possible 720 millions—country elevators handled 
50 millions in 1952-53. Of this 720 millions moved about 50 millions of it 
would stay in the prairie area insofar as its grain form was concerned. We 
will move 200 millions via the west coast—they have handled 180 millions— 
22 millions already out of churchill—the remaining 450 millions will move 
through the Lakehead. These ports have already shipped 80 millions and 
_ handled 512 millions in 1952-53. About 20 millions will be direct ocean loading. 
a In the east for export let us assume 50 millions out of the Maritime winter ports 
4 —remember they handled 71.7 millions in 1941-42. This leaves 320 millions for 
' St. Lawrence ports—quite within reason they handled 240 millions with less 
g _ than half of their present capacity. 

3 I think you will agree that the statistics are convincing. The movement 
_ will require close scheduling and a high degree of co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion but it is definitely well within the capacity of the elevator and Sie ees 
tion system. 


Yours very truly, 


E. E. Baxter, 
Chief Statistician. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TuEspay, December 3, 1963. 


(3) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
9:30 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Russell C. Honey, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Armstrong, Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), Béchard, 
Berger, Clancy, Crossman, Enns, Ethier, Forest, Groos, Hamilton, Hark- 
ness, Honey, Horner, (Acadia), Jorgenson, Langlois, Laverdiere, MacLean 
(Queens), Matte, Moore (Wetaskiwin), McIntosh, Mullally, Nasserden, O’Keefe, 
Pennell, Peters, Pigeon, Rapp, Roxburgh, Smallwood, Southam, Stefanson, 
Temple, Vincent, Watson (Assiniboia), Whelan—(36). | 


In attendance: The Honourable Harry Hays, Minister of Agriculture, Dr. 

S. C. Barry, Deputy Minister and Mr. C. R. Phillips, Director of Plant Products, 

Department of Agriculture and Mr. E. E. Baxter, Chief Statistician, Board of 
Grain Commissioners. 


The Clerk read the report of the Subcommittee meeting of Thursday, 
_ November 28, 1963: 


The Subcommittee of the Standing Committee on Agriculture and 
Colonization met this day at 11:30 o’clock a.m. in the Chairman’s office. 

Members present: Messrs. Honey, Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), Olson, 
Mullally and Peters (5). 

The discussion was on the Agenda, it was agreed that the next. 
Order of Business will be “That the Committee will consider the Annual 
Report of the Department of Agriculture for the year ended March 31, 
1963, with particular reference to the matters relating to the difference © 
between the price received for feed grains by the producers in the prairie 
provinces of Western Canada and the price paid by livestock feeders 

in Eastern Canada and British Columbia.”’ 

me, Mr. Olson suggested that the officials of The Canadian Wheat Board 

be invited to appear before the Committee and that they be informed 
E of the specific subject to be discussed. 

It was agreed that the Order of Witnesses be The Minister of Agri- 
culture, The Canadian Wheat Board, The Federation of Agriculture, The 
' Catholic Farmers Union (U.C.C.), The Coopérative Fédérée, The Win- 
: nipeg Grain Exchange, The Association for the Development and Pro- 

tection of Eastern Agriculture Inc., Maritime Cooperative Services. 

The Clerk was requested to write to organizations, who asked to be 
| heard by the Committee and inform them of the date that the Committee 
will hear their representations. 

% It was agreed that the report of the Subcommittee be adopted as 
read. 


E.. The Chairman read the names of the organizations who signified their 
- intentions to appear before the Committee. 


The Annual Report of the Department of Agriculture for the year ended 
hake 31, veiled was considered as read. 
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The Chairman introduced the witnesses and the Contmitec proceeded to 
the examination of the Report and the questioning of the witnesses. 


It was agreed that the table showing prices of Sample Wheat, No. 1 
Feed Oats and No. 1 Feed Barley, together with a table showing storage 
Assistance Regulations be printed as appendices. 


(See appendices 1 and 2). 


As requested by Mr. Danforth it was agreed that the statement prepared by 
Dr. Anderson in regard to Breeding of Corn hybrid-varieties in Canada be 
printed as appendix (3) (See Appendix 3). 


Agreed: That paragraphs entitled ‘Marketing and Production” be allowed 
to stand pending the appearance of other interested witnesses. 


At 12:00 o’clock noon, the examination of the witnesses continuing, the 
Committee adjourned until after the Orders of the Day, this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(4) 


At 3:50 o’clock p.m., the Committee resumed. The Chairman, Mr. Russell 
& mney: presiding. 


_ Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Richmond- Wolfe), Cardiff, Danforth, 
Dionne, Enns, Ethier, Harkness, Honey, Horner, Langlois, Laverdiére, Loney, 
McBain, Mullally, Nasserden, Peters, Rapp, Ricard, Southam, Stefanson: 
Temple, Vincent, Watson (Assiniboia), Whelan—(24). 


In attendance: The Honourable Harry Hays, Minister of Agriculture, Dr. 
Sr Co -Barry; Deputy Minister, Dr. J. A. Anderson, Director General of the 
Research Branch, Mr. C. R. Phillips, Director of Plant Products, Department of 
Agriculture. 


The Chairman read the Report of the Subcommittee meeting of this day. 

The Subcommittee of the Standing Committee on Agriculture and 
Colonization met this day at 12:00 noon in Room 355 W.B. 

Members present: Messrs. Honey, Hamilton, Asselin (Richmond- 
Wolfe), and Langlois (4). 

The Subcommittee discussed the Motion of Mr. McIntosh passed at 
the Committee meeting of November 21, 1963: ‘‘That the Committee 
request an opinion from the Department of Justice as to the application 
of the Statistics Act which might prevent the Board of Grain Commis- 
‘sioners from revealing certain statistical information to the Committee.” 


The Subcommittee reviewed the draft letter to the Minister of 
Justice and agreed to forward the said letter as drafted. 


The said report was adopted as read. 
It was suggested that the Committee’s quorum should be reduced. 
. The Committee continued the questioning of the witnesses. 


At 5.50 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned to December 5, 1963, to 
consider the annual report.of the Canadian Wheat Board. 


D. E. Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, December 3, 1963 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 
Initially, I will ask Mr. Levesque, the clerk, to read the minutes of the 
meeting of the steering committee which was held on November 28. 


THE CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: (See Report of Sub-Committee in minutes 
of proceedings). 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have heard the minutes of the steering 
committee meeting held on November 28. 

Is it agreed that we adopt these minutes? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 

Agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN: If I might comment on the minutes, the clerk has been 
good enough to write to the various organizations who are mentioned in 
the minutes. You will be interested in the schedule which has been set out by 
your steering committee. 

Of course, we have the Minister of Agriculture and his officials here 
today in connection with the report of his department. 

On Thursday, the Canadian wheat board will be here. Next week an 
invitation has been extended to the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, the 
Catholic Farmers Union (U.C.C.) and the Co-operative Federee. On Thursday, 
December 12, the Winnipeg grain exchange has been invited to appear. On 
Tuesday, December 17, the Association for the Development and Protection 
of Eastern Agriculture Incorporated will be here, and on Thursday the 19th, 
which will run us up to, we hope, prorogation of the house, we will have 
the Maritime Co-operative Services. 

At the head of the table there are press releases in both English and 
French from the Minister of Trade and Commerce in respect of a speech 
made yesterday in Calgary. These copies were forwarded to me by his 
executive assistant for the information of any members of this committee 
~ who would like to look at that release. | 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Mr. Chairman, have you any extra copies 
of the annual report in English? 

The CHAIRMAN: The clerk advises me that all copies of the report have 
been distributed. Copies of this report were mailed to members some time 
ago and each member should have one in his office. 

Gentlemen, we are pleased to have with us this morning Mr. Hays, 
the Minister of Agriculture. Before introducing the Minister to the committee 
may I say there are no French reporters available this morning and I would 
ask the English reporters present to take down the notes from the interpreter 
in the event we have interpretation of the committee proceedings. 

Last meeting the matter was raised of obtaining a committee room 
with simultaneous translation facilities. I think all members appreciate the 


number of demands of the committee branch for space. However, our clerk 


has arranged, starting on Thursday, to have room 308 for all subsequent 
meetings. That room does have simultaneous translation facilities. 

Now, gentlemen, if I could revert back to the report of the steering 
committee I might recall to you that the house referred to us, among other 
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things, the annual report of the Department of Agriculture for the year 
ended March 31, 1963. The steering committee have recommended that this 
report be dealt with this morning, with particular reference to the matter 
of eastern feed grains. _ 

I would like an indication from the committee before we start of the 
manner in which we should proceed. If you will permit me, I will make 
the suggestion, which was concurred in by the members of the steering 
committee, that while we want to consider this whole report we do want 
to give particular emphasis to the matter of eastern feed grain. That subject 
is relevant to the headings on page 9, under “marketing” and “production”. 

In order that we do not deprive any committee member from dealing 
with other aspects of the report I wonder if we could take the report as 
read and then I will call the headings in order that each may have an 
opportunity to ask questions under a particular heading. Of course, under 
the headings of “marketing” and “production” on page 9, we will be able 
to spend as much time as the committee wishes in respect of the eastern 
feed grain matter. Is that agreeable to the committee? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 


Introduction 


Operations of the Department of Agriculture cover a wide variety of 
activities relating to all aspects of the industry. Some indication of the 
diversity of these operations is given by the list of acts administered by 
the department. In the main, the department is concerned with such mat- 
ters as research into the problems of agriculture, both physical and 
economic; grading and inspection of farm products; prevention and con- 
trol of diseases and other pests of crops and livestock; conservation of 
soil and water resources; measures designed to alleviate the effects of 
weather hazards and market fluctuations; provision of farm credit; and 
marketing of Canada’s grain crops. . 

The department employs a staff of some 10,000, many of whom are 
trained in the sciences of agriculture and related fields. Administrative 

headquarters of the department are in Ottawa but regional offices and | 
laboratories are scattered across all the provinces and territories. 

Late in the year, the organization administered by the assistant 
deputy minister (production and marketing) was altered to form two 
branches: the production and marketing branch and the health of animals 
branch. Also, the crop insurance administration now reports directly 
to the assistant deputy minister instead of through the director general 
of the production and marketing branch. 

References to changes in acts and regulations are given in the reports 
of the divisions concerned. 

The following pages give a general account of departmental activities 
as carried on by the various units. A chart included with the report shows 
the organization of the department. | 


ECONOMICS AND INFORMATION 


Economics Division 


This division provides economic research and advisory services for 
departmental policies and programs and conducts research leading to 
more efficient agricultural production and marketing and improved farm 
living conditions. It assists in formulating and carrying out programs in 
the stabilization of farm prices and income; in rural rehabilitation; and. 
in international trade, tariff and commodity arrangements. 
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The division does research on the economic aspects of a wide variety 
of matters affecting Canadian agriculture, including prospects in farm 
supply and consumer demand. It is closely associated with the work of 
the food and agriculture organization of the United Nations and the gen- 
eral agreement on tariffs and trade. 

Economic observations and prospects are published regularly in seven 


- periodicals edited by staff economists. 


The division has five regional offices, one in each of the four western 
provinces and one for the Atlantic provinces. 

During the year, staff members advised and represented the depart- 
ment in both domestic and international economic matters. They pre- 
pared basic papers and attended overseas meetings associated with the 
world food program, the international wheat agreement, the organization 
for economic cooperation and development, and those relating to Britain’s 
negotiations to enter the European common market. Staff members 
‘assumed the responsibilities of chairman and secretary of the Canadian 
interdepartmental FAO committee, chairman of the interdepartmental 
world food program committee, alternate for the deputy minister on the 
interdepartmental committee on external trade policy and departmental 
representative on the Canadian delegation to GATT meetings in Geneva. 
arrangements in the European economic community. 

The chief of the marketing section spent most of the year in the Cana- 
dian Embassy in Brussels reporting the development of marketing 

The division arranged courses of study and tours for trainees and 
visitors who came to Canada to study various aspects of Canadian agricul- 
ture. These people came under the auspices of the Colombo plan and the 
food and agriculture organization of the United Nations. 

Staff members prepared special material for and helped organize 


the federal-provincial agricultural conference in November. 


Policies and Prices 


The policies and prices section undertook further responsibilities in 
the OECD and NATO. A staff member was departmental liaison officer 
for both groups and chairman of the interdepartmental committee 
handling agricultural matters of the OECD. Papers on various aspects of 
Canadian agricultural policies were prepared for use by the OECD, FAO 
and GATT. | . 

Staff members analyzed the implications for Canada of Britain’s 
proposed entry into the European economic community and helped pre- 
pare reports for the Canadian delegation in Brussels. Members of the 
section represented the department in discussions on trade and interna- 
tional agreements. 

A study of Canadian tariff and trade developments continued and 
several reports were issued. Studies of agricultural policies in other 
countries were also continued. New and more detailed forecasts of 
demand up to 1980 were made for most Canadian agricultural products. 
A study was made of the supply, demand and trade in the dairy industry 
up to 1970. Based on demand forecasts by the FAO for most countries 
of the world, a study was made of the future trade prospects for Cana- 
dian agricultural products. 


“Marketing 

The marketing section studied the distribution, utilization and 
pricing of agricultural products in close liaison with the agricultural sta- 
bilization board and the commodity divisions of the department. 
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Special attention was given to problems of dairy policy, including 
an analysis of the effects of the reduced retail price for butter. Research 
continued on the consumption of fluid milk in specific markets and the 
relation between milk consumption and family characteristics. Docu- 
mentation was prepared for the national dairy conference. 

The feed-grain policy for eastern Canada and grain storage facilities 
were considered. Also, the financing problems of Ontario fruit processors 
were studied and a report was issued. 

The international wheat council’s draft report on wheat consumption 
in the twentieth century was critically reviewed. 

Staff members prepared papers for presentation to various trade 
association meetings and the Canadian food conference and published a 
bulletin on the potential for freeze-dried foods in Canada. They also 
reviewed the report of the royal commission on transportation as to its 
implications for agriculture. ; 

The statistical service on cooperatives, credit unions and marketing 
boards was continued and annual reports were published. 


Production 


A research program in production economics was continued. Also, 
advisory and consultative services on general economic aspects of agri- 
culture, land economics, farm management, rural sociology and air-photo 
interpretation were provided to this and other departments and agencies. 

Examples of the work undertaken include: resource inventory 
studies and background material for the agricultural rehabilitation and 
development administration; development of mail-in farm records for 
the farm credit corporation; farm income and expenditure studies; com- 
pletion of a study of the assessment of farm managerial ability; studies 
of small-scale poultry enterprises on farms in eastern Ontario; back- 
ground material on crop insurance and on the general insurance require- 
ments of farms; a study of feed-grain requirements in eastern Canada; 
a survey on agricultural adjustment in eastern Canada; a study on air- 
photo interpretation of selected areas of Prince Edward Island; and 
socio-economic studies in New Brunswick and Ontario dealing with 
relocation problems and mass media communication, respectively. The 
staff member on assignment to FAO completed a special report on 
peasant agriculture in Northern Nigeria. 

Additional material prepared for departmental use and for other 
agencies dealt with agricultural productivity, farm credit, costs of pro- 
duction, off-farm income, agricultural rehabilitation and development, 
agricultural legislation, government expenditures in agriculture, and 
the activities of the Senate land use committee. 


Regional Offices 


Regional offices carried out studies for this and other federal depart- 
ments, provincial agencies and agricultural industries. Economic advice 
was provided on the effects of regional programs on agriculture in gen- 
eral and of national programs on regional agriculture. Economic analyses 
were supplied on major developments in agriculture, including benefit- 
cost analyses, farm production adjustments, rural development projects, 
community pastures, irrigation and land classification. 

Regional research projects included studies on: rural development in 
Madawaska County, New Brunswick; hog production in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick; costs and benefits of irrigation in the Morden Winkler 
area of the Pembina River Basin, Manitoba; changes in farm organiza- 
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tion in the dark brown soil zones of Saskatchewan; farm machinery 
depreciation and repair costs; use and organization of pasture in the 
prairie provinces; farm organization in the parkland areas of Alberta; 
beef production in Alberta; cost of potato production in Alberta; agri- 
culture in the northern Okennead Valley; and dairying on Vancouver 
Island and the lower mainland of British Columbia. 

Regional offices provided information and advisory services for 
continuing federal programs, such as ARDA, P.F.R.A., farm credit and — 
crop insurance. 


INFORMATION DIVISION 


This division gathers and disseminates information on the 
research, development and regulatory work of the department. It 
gives service to the news media, to agricultural extension workers, 
directly to the public and—through its library—to research workers 
and administrators within and beyond the department. It also serves 
crown agencies and corporations reporting to the minister. 

The division is made up of four main sections. The press and 
radio section produces press releases, feature articles, and radio 
tapes. The visuals section prepares material for telecasting, super- 
vises the preparation of motion picture films, constructs exhibits and 
displays, and operates a still-photography unit. The publications sec- 
tion edits, designs and publishes departmental reports and pamphlets; 
does research on their effectiveness; and operates copy-preparation, 
duplicating, mailing-list and photocopying pools for the department. 
The library section operates the central library of the department 
and 15 branch libraries at research establishments across Canada. 
The central library is the main national collection in the life sciences. 


PRESS AND RADIO SECTION 


Press 

Farm News continued to be the main vehicle for distributing press 
copy to news outlets in Canada and abroad. This semimonthly clipsheet, 
resembling the front page of a newspaper, was published in both English 
and French. More and better pictures reduced the number of articles 
carried but increased the “pickup.” This accounted for a substantial 
increase in the number of requests for photographs and mats. 


The amounts of press copy produced in 1961-62 and 1962-63 were: 


1962-63 1961-62 
Vehicle English French Total English French Total 
= Karm« News, Circulation. .c ico... t ec ee 3,075 1, 250 4,325 a 25 1, 250 4,375 
AST LESS i A aR rae Ae 250 250 500 218 218 436 
Hea lests Cor PhOlos se ius ola eo ss 462 210 672 605 275 880 
WEES SEETULOG nl. ctocwr cote a ce es 3,360 1,360 4,720 4,400 825 Op220 
REGGE LCLOASESS, Cone. cae fos oe t  artle pe alae 343 148 491 362 138 500 
TUOIORENECE DADETS Wiin tao. haps oe ke ek 1 — ih Hake — | 3 
Bpeciilariicleg. scsi. ob ns Liked entire Ss 140 74 


News that could not wait for the clipsheet and news of regional 
interest was issued as press releases to all media: press, radio and tele- 
vision. Items of national interest were given Canada-wide distribution. 

- Those of regional interests were limited to the area concerned. The total 
number issued was about the same as in 1961-62. 
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Reference papers, which are comprehensive background statements 
on federal agricultural policies, were introduced in 1961-62 and given 
limited distribution to the news media, farm organizations and represen- 
tatives of foreign governments. Owing to enthusiastic response, three 
more were produced this year: on the dairy situation, meat inspection 
and crop insurance. These were prepared in close cooperation with other 
divisions of the department. 

More complex subject matter and greater depth of treatment reduced 
the number of special articles prepared. 


Radio 


A weekly tape service was provided for 110 English-language radio 
stations. Addition of a bilingual broadcasting specialist to the staff paved 
the way for the introduction of a weekly French-language tape service. 
Beginning in January, tapes were mailed each week to 48 French- 
language stations. 

The tape service consisted of interviews with at least two senior 
departmental officers on timely agricultural subjects each week. These 
were sent coast to coast in Canada and to other widely separated points, 
including Washington, D.C., and Barbados. 

The number of program items and tapes produced in 1961-62 and 
1962-63 were: 


a ee EN a ee eee 
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1962-63 1961-62 
Producer English French Total English French Total 
Information Division ; 
provram Atems—<. 8. se 125 39 164 94 5 99 
BUDO S PLOU MCCUE 885 Vice 6 canoe Nees sleet 5,460 1, 242 6, 702 4,424 120 4,544 
Consumer Section ‘ 
tapes produced’. <e oS SS 992 564 1,556 960 564 1,524 
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Tapes processed for the Consumer sections’ monthly program went 
out to 81 English- and 46 French-language stations. 


Visuals 


Use of the television medium was stepped up by adding staff and 
forming a television unit. Short films (one to five minutes) were pro- 
duced within the department for the first time and distributed to televi- 
sion stations. Most of these were silent, with commentaries; others had 
sound tracks. Follow-up surveys of the television eso indicated that 
the films were widely used. 

The numbers of films and exhibits produced in 1961-62 sae 1962-63 
were: 
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1962-63 1961-62 


CLO VISIONS EG Kites «seer. es & bovcn eae ee ee a a i ee 78 73 
BRIONG CLES Cane ahotec keldcpe el c, Saree cE dl hae it Ree Ne 8 — 
OUD Cues See NL Ra te hrs eae eI te hates 6 Wig ea Se are We i 2 — 

Pullieieth colored films. occ ato etre or ete eee ee ee 2 3 
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The number of slide kits, with commentaries, distributed to tele- 
vision stations continued to increase but, owing to a decline in the 
number of farm programs on television, only 13,000 slides were dis- 
tributed, compared with about 14,000 in 1961-62. 
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The full-length colored films Community Pastures and Research and 
the Farmer were produced in cooperation with the Jen goh film board. 
Distribution of these is handled by the board. 

Owing to great public interest in federal meat inspection, this theme 
was chosen for the Section’s major exhibit. The exhibit was shown at the 
royal winter fair in Toronto, le salon d’agriculture in Montreal, and at 
smaller fairs and exhibitions. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Nonperiodicals 
Fewer publications and revisions came off the press than in either 
of the two previous years, but the number of reprints increased slightly. 
The numbers of nonperiodicals printed in 1961-62 and 1962-63 were: 


1962-63 1961-62 
English French Total English French Total 
Numbered publications.................... 36 10 46 45 10 55 
Reports (including annuals)................. 20 y 22 16 5 21 
MaePClanGOUs bo ou tics coer Pi ees 15 8 23 19 8 27 
ERROR Tbe g it iP iaarace Sh up see oes 7a! 20 91 80 23 103 


The section now offers about 570 nonperiodicals to the public; 30 of 
these are sold through the queen’s printer. 

About four million copies of departmental publications were dis- 
tributed, double the number sent out in 1961-62 and four times as many 
as in 1960-61. Most of the increase has been in inexpensive brochures 
and leaflets such as crop insurance, Canadian wheat board, Canadian 
agriculture and milk for physical fitness. The latter two accounted for 
about one million each. 

About 387 thousand publications were distributed to, or through, 
provincial departments of agriculture and universities. Though this is 
20 percent more than the year before, it is only 10 percent of the total 
distribution. These outlets are naturally more interested in distributing 
pamphlets on production and marketing techniques than those that deal 
primarily with federal programs. 

Another milestone in federal-provincial-university cooperation was 
‘passed when this department republished two University of Saskatch- 
ewan booklets on swine and one Ontario department of Agriculture 
booklet on eggs, all three for Canada-wide distribution. 


Periodicals 

The number of periodicals continued to grow. The department now 
offers 24 to the general public and about three times that number to 
professional and industrial groups both inside and outside of the depart- 
ment. However, a firmer policy on revising mailing lists has reduced the 
distribution of market reports. 

The numbers of perodicals distributed in 1961-62 and 1962-63 were: 


1962-63 1961-62 


Pree IO EU es Gioia pe ob lcte a «en le elace ad «Mia lg s, ogee yams « BD 1,012 1,107 
GE rr Rae Bh aera a it Coens id Sag PR reek OES eid NAMEN as esky ha Treas 475 402 
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LIBRARY 


The central library of the department was founded in 1910 and now 
has about 235,000 volumes, including some 3,000 periodical titles. 


Services offered include: automatic circulation of current periodicals; 
monthly or bimonthly lists of new accessions; miscellaneous special 
compilations by library staff; centralized subscription services; photo- — 
copying facilities; interlibrary loans; exchange of publications and biblio- 
graphic searches. 

An important activity this year has been planning for expanded 
library quarters in the proposed new departmental administration build- 
ing. A firm of library building consultants was engaged early in 1962 to 
review present facilities and to prepare an analysis of future require- 
ments. A comprehensive statement of program was made available to 
the departmental authorities in the fall, and this is now a valuable 
document to aid our planning program. Present quarters are entirely 
inadequate, both for book storage and for staff space. 


The use of data processing equipment for subscription and circula- 
tion activities which was pioneered in this department, is now being 
applied to periodicals currently received. Other applications are planned 
as time and staff permit. 


Loans and circulations during the year totaled about 147,000, in- 
cluding about 17,850 initial automatic periodical circulations representing 
some 125,000 loans. A new economical photocopying service was intro- 
duced in October to improve service and reduce wear, tear and loss of 
the more valuable reference works. During October-March, 5,500 items 
(67,000 page copies) were provided in lieu of loans. This accounts for 
a slight decline in the number of loans and circulations from 152,000 
in 1961-62. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, may I introduce to you at the present time 
the Minister of Agriculture, the hon. Mr. Harry Hays. 

I would ask Mr. Hays to introduce to the committee the members of his 
department who are with him this morning. 

Hon. Harry Hays (Minister of Agriculture): Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
and good morning, gentlemen. 

I have with me this morning the deputy minister of agriculture, Dr. 
Barry, whom I would like to introduce at this time. I believe Dr. Barry is 
familiar to most of you. Also with me this morning is Mr. Chuck Phillips, who 
administers the feed grain policy in the department, and also Mr. Baxter, the 
chief statistician for the board of grain commissioners. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, sir. 

Gentlemen, we will now proceed to the report. The first heading which I 
will call is “introduction”. The second heading is “economics and information, 
economics division’’. 

Mr. WHELAN: Mr. Chairman, are we permitted to ask any questions under 
any of these headings? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. My thought was that members should not be deprived 
of going into the report in whole. However, your steering committee has rec- 
ommended we deal particularly with eastern feed grains, which would fall 
under the heading of “marketing” and “production”, which is at page 9. 


Mr. WHELAN: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one question under the 
heading “economics division”. It says there that tariff and commodity arrange- 
ments are one of the things they make studies of. Could you tell me, Mr. 
Phillips if the study of soybeans is finished. 
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Mr. C. R. PHILLIPS (Director of Plant Products, Department of Agricul- 
ture): No, Mr. Whelan, it is not finished and, as far as I am aware, it is under 
the tariff board. The study on tariffs relative to soybeans and other oil seeds 
is being conducted by the tariff board, and there has not been a report made 
to date. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will now deal with the heading, “policies and prices”. 

I wonder if the minister would care to make a brief statement in respect 
of the matter of eastern feed grain facilities and, generally, the eastern feed 
grain policy with which this committee has been concerned. 


Mr. Hays: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, early in the spring, we realized 
that the feed grain problem in eastern Canada was a problem which required 
a very careful look inasmuch as there was some concern in respect of the 
inadequate supplies on spot in the eastern regions in so far as feed grains were 
concerned. It was a good thing that we did take a look at it because this is 
when the large sales were made to Russia and it could have presented quite 
a problem if we had not taken a long look at it previous to this time: 

You will recall on August 22, we announced that the government was going 
to pay winter storage costs at eastern locations in so far as feed grain is con- 
cerned. 

Also, we were taking a look at other areas in an endeavour to make the 
feed grain policy more workable and more acceptable to certain areas the 
problems of which, I might say at this time, we still have not resolved. How- 
ever, we hope to resolve this in the very near future. Some of the results of 
this policy of paying the storage and also having a policy whereby they could 
have preferred deferred pricing payments in so far as grain was concerned at 
eastern locations has borne some fruit. 

As at November 20, we have 65 per cent more on spot in eastern loca- 
tions than we had a year ago; and in some areas like Halifax, we have 300 
_per cent more. At the close of navigation, if it should be two weeks away, it 
would appear that we are going to be in no difficulty about grain in various 
locations in eastern Canada. The reason for this is the fact that they ordered 
their grain and we were paying grain storage from October 15 to April -151 
think this pretty well covers it, I mean the general aspect of how we 
handle this. 

It is probably interesting to the committee to note at this time that in 
so far as prices of oats and barley are concerned, they are considerably less 
than a year ago. It could be that there is going to be an upward movement of 
grain prices. So many of the organizations which have been purchasing grain 
in the east for eastern distribution have taken delivery of this grain to 
protect this sort of position. I think that pretty well covers the policy, but we 
still have not resolved the different programs in so far as freight assistance is 
concerned. 

Now, of course we pay freight assistance, (the water) and at the moment 
there has been no change from last year except that we are paying storage on 
the grain now. We have 65 per cent more western grain on spot today than 
we did a year ago—I mean on the 20th of November. 

Mr. PIGEON: I have a question of the minister. Is it the intention of the 
government to build ‘another facility for storage of grain in the eastern 
provinces? I mean elevators? 

Mr. Hays: There is no government policy at the moment in so far as 
increasing facilities are concerned. In the last three years the facilities have 
increased about 16 to 17 per cent, to take about eight more million bushels, 
and we know it will be in the neighbourhood of 2 million more bushels in 
the next three years—that is, space. I might add that during 1961 and 1962, 
as far as we can learn, there were adequate facilities in so far as western 
grain in eastern location was concerned. 
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Mr. Horner (Acadia): When the minister states there is 65 per cent more 
grain in eastern Canada at the present time, to what type of grain does he 
refer? ; 

Mr. Hays: Domestic feed grains. 


Mr. VINCENT: With these supplies in eastern Canada, would that mean 
that the price of grain will be stabilized until June? 


Mr. Hays: No, the government has no control over the rise and fall of the 
price. As I understand it, it is competitive, and this sets the price—I mean the 
co-ops, the federations, and the various people who follow the grain up and 
down. Most of them have their grain on spot now. Dr. Barry points out the 
fact that there are adequate supplies on spot, and that this should to a great 
measure take care of this situation. 


Mr. VINCENT: The big problem, as I understand it, is that the price is much 
higher in February, March and April than it was in September or October, 
and this is one of the big problems we have in Eastern Canada. The price 
changes too much within these three or four months. Is it possible to do some- 
thing about that? 


Mr. PHILLIPS: The paying of storage charges will make a distinct differ- 
ence. In the past prices of grain went up in the east by months, in terms of the 
storage and interest costs. Take a ton of barley; it would go up 42¢ a month in 
terms of storage, so at the end of five months there would be a $2.00 increase. 
This would have a stabilizing effect, since the ‘storage is now paid by the 
government, and it should not go up that $2.00. In conjunction with the 
announcement in August by the government, there was an announcement by 
the wheat board that they were instituting a provisional or deferred pricing 
system. The purpose of these two, the storage plus the deferred pricing sys- 
tem, was to correct the situation whereby the October market was over the 
May market in terms of futures. 

Anyone buying in October had to charge for storage throughout the winter 
but under this program, the deferred pricing and the storage corrected this 
difference. You will find as this fall progressed that actually there was a 
discount on the October in relation to May. Therefore, the future market 
was used for hedging. I give you an example of the effect it would have on 
oats, where the storage charge per ton per month is about 59¢, so that with 
five months storage paid, the price would be $3.00 less than it would be in the 
spring were the storage not paid by the government. 


Mr. VINCENT: We have heard a lot about speculation on grain. Do you have 
any study on that? What is your opinion about the speculation which we have 
heard a lot about, in connection with the prices of grain in eastern Canada? 
Is it true that there is big speculation on it? : 

Mr. PHILLIPS: I understand that most large feed dealers—and when I 
say feed dealers I mean manufacturers and retailers—do not speculate. To 
speculate is to take a position on the market. The speculator buys at a price 
and then sits on his grain, and takes the chance on a fall or a rise. It is 
true that many retailers in Quebec—and I know of a few in Ontario—do take 
a position on the market. They buy their grain in the fall and pay for it, 
and then sell it. But the practice generally in Ontario and for large manufac- 
turers in Quebec is to hedge. Therefore, there is no speculation but now to 
the extent that the market rises their prices rise. They have not taken a 
position and therefore they have not been able to make any speculative 
profit. But they have protected themselves against loss. 


_ Mr. McINTOSH: On page 36 of the report there is a heading ‘Freight 
assistance on western feed grains”. The last sentence in that paragraph reads: 


This was about 30 per cent less than in 1961. 
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In other words I would take it from the report that the requirements 


were 30 per cent less in 1962 than they were in 1961. Was the reason for 


this greater imports of other feeds, such as corn from the United States? 
What is the explanation by the department? 


Mr. PuiLtures: You will recall there was a short crop in 1961 in western 
Canada and western grain prices went up because the demand remained 
the same while the supply was down. As a result, United States corn was 
brought into this country and the price of it last fall was as low as any 
feed grain price, and was considerably lower than wheat. Therefore, there 
was quite a quantity of United States corn brought in, and to that extent, 
since freight assistance does not apply to United States corn, there was this 
reduction of expenditure. 

Mr. McINTOsSH: Is there anywhere in the report the per cent of importation 
of corn in 1962 over 1961? 

Mr. S. C. Barry (Deputy Minister Department of Agriculture): there were 
34 million bushels in 1962 as compared to 23 million bushels the previous year. 
This was the result of the short 1961 crop. The reduction in shipments of 
western feed grain was as a result of the short crop. This was supplemented 
by United States corn. The reverse situation applies this year. 


Mr. McIntTosH: Have you any figures on the total number of tons? How 


much wheat, barley and oats, was it, roughly? 


Mr. Barry: I will give you the figures now for November 20, 1963 for 
western feed grain. The figures are as follows: 


STOCKS OF WESTERN GRAIN AND CORN IN EASTERN POSITIONS 
MILLIONS OF BUSHELS 


WESTERN GRAIN 


U.S. & 
Wheat CANADIAN 
No. 6 & Lower Oats Barley CORN 
Nov. 20 Nov. 21 Nov 20 Nov. 21 Nov.20 Nov.21 Nov.20 Nov. 21 
1963 1962 1963 1962 1963 1962 1963 1962 
Bay & Upper Lakes... Le 0 2.4 1.9 2.4 Fe} Sh 1.4 
_ Lower Lake & Upper 
; St. Lawrence........ 1.4 6 9 Ay 8 9 1.1 1.8 
Lower St. Lawrence... 1.8 agi 4.8 3.2 4.0 3.0 yA | 2.1 
MAPHIMCS.. es. ns ss 8 1 5 ck 4 fa 3 
PCG MEH Obagi me em 51 1.9 8.6 5.9 7.6 Bek 4.5 5.4 


Total November 20, 1963—25.8 million 
Total November 21, 1962—18.3 million 
Increase over 1962—41% 


Wheat Oats Barley Corn Total 

October 23, 1963...... 2S coh are ee din Ioan ieee ee 8 3.6 6.6 4, 1.0 15.9 

BE CTODOI 24544 GOD a0. kustce role laine we a He fhe ores 1.4 3.6 Baws 2.4 11.1 
CetODer Oe LUG... «sce otra cee eae ve ye as AA 3.0 4.1 3.4 1.0 11-5 

~ October 10, 1962...... Fyre ai a4 OD a ta 1.4 Ea Ded aie 11.0 
EVEEODR Te LOO is 5 Hs Gibin ae Nie Wishes hele ae Dek 4.0 3.5 12 11.9 
POLO WOT AA er 3 tr oa) seca min epee the Ae ey vig to 1.6 1 Way! Byes 3.5 9.1 


So that all western grain, both feed wheat, oats and barley is substantially 
higher than a year ago, while corn is a little less as of November 20. 


Mr. McInTosH: That is about 25 per cent; does it follow the usual pattern 


from year to year? You mentioned 8.7 for oats and barley .5 for wheat. 


Mr. Barry: That is right. Do we have the figures on our table for feed 


- grain assistance to reflect these receipts for different grains? 
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Mr. PHILLIPS: Mr. Chairman, I am looking for the figure. 

Mr. McIntTosH: I want to know roughly the pattern, not the exact figures. 
If 25 percent is wheat, would the balance be for coarse grain? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: There are some oats and some barley, yes. I was going to say 
there was a greater demand for wheat, of feed grades, than there was supply. 
It is four years now since there was any volume of feed grades in western 
Canada, and the supply has been below the demand in the east. The supply of 
wheat in particular determines whether United States corn is brought in or not. 

Mr. McINTosuH: In your recollection has there ever been more by way of 
supply over demand for No. 6 and the lower grades? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: Yes, four year ago and earlier than that, they had more 
than sufficient in western Canada. 

Mr. ENNS: My questions are related to the storage problem. You have — 
said that because of the storage policy between October 15 and April 15 there 
is now a lower price of feed grain, or am I drawing a wrong conclusion? Is it 
because of the support price? Is it because of the storage facilities? . 

Mr. PHILLIPS: The storage policy; the assistance on storage between 
October 15 and April 15. To the extent that the grain was brought down prior 
to October 15, it is now 60¢ a ton lower than a year ago. The storage factor in 
the cost has been eliminated, and to the degree it has been eliminated there 
will not be a rise in price due to the storage factor of cost. This has nothing to 
do with the market. . 

Mr. ENNs: Yes, I understand that. 

My other question is in order to clarify. Does the policy include full storage 
cost or just a fraction? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: Full storage cost. 

Mr. ENNS: Then fluctuation in price would be market fluctuation? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: There are two factors in carrying grain; one is interest and 
one is storage. 

Mr. ENNS: Does this storage also apply to feed wheat? You were men- 
tioning oats and barley, but does it apply also to feed wheat? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: To feed wheat, oats and barley. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): You were referring to the cost being eliminated 
with regard to the price and a price increase of feed grain. What is the storage 
cost going to be to the federal government. 

Mr. Hays: A million dollars. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): In one year? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: A little more than’ a million. 

Mr. HoRNER: How many bushels of grain? ; 

Mr. PHILLIPS: Between 80 and 85 million bushels used in a full year. 


tease 


Mr. PHILuips: No. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I would like to direct a question to Mr. Hays. 
Will he give the committee the rates for oats and barley and low grade wheat, 
and are these rates constant in the whole area. 

Mr. Hays: The rates on what? 

Mr. HAMILTON ( Qu Appelle): The rates on storage oats and barley. I need 
not have them now; you can put them in to the secretary and have them 
appended to the proceedings. 
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Mr. PHILLIPS: The rate in licensed eastern elevators is a standard rate. 
. it is one-thirtieth of a cent a bushel a day. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): This applies to bulk? 


Mr. PHILLIPS: To grain held in any licensed elevator; let us call them 
terminals. ? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Regardless of whether it is in bulk form, or 
put into sacks, or has other additions? 


Mr. PHILLIPS: The storage in elevators is one thirtieth of a cent per day. 
What the storage costs are when it is in sacks in a feed manufacturer’s plant 
or— 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): This is my next question. Could we have a 
list of locations where these storage payments are made? I am trying to estab- 
lish if these are made just in licensed elevators or out in the co-ops or private 
stores. 


Mr. PHILLIPS: Just in licensed elevators, and to the degree that winter 
storage vessels are used to supplement the supply. There is authority for 
approval of those as annexes in order to provide for this additional capacity 
in eastern Canada during the winter. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): In that case, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
ask that the committee support me in a proposal that we put into the record 
of the committee today the locations of the licensed elevators in eastern 
Canada where these storage payments are made. It is very easy to get, and if 
_ this could be added as an appendix it would be helpful to the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed that the department should supply the com- 
mittee with the location of licensed elevators to which the storage assistance is 
available, and that this information be appended to the proceedings of today’s 
meeting? 

Agreed. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): My next series of questions has to do with 

the Department of Agriculture. I will address my questions first to the minister. 

The department keeps a record of prices of feed grain in various parts of 

eastern Canada. Would it be possible for us to get a list of places where the 

_ price records are kept? For instance, do they keep one at Granby? Are the 
prices kept weekly at Granby for oats, barley and wheat? 


Mr. PHILLIPS: Mr. Chairman, we do not as a general rule keep retail 
prices in the department. We have records of wholesale prices and grain prices 
and some feed ingredient prices, but it is only occasionally that we go out to 
the country to obtain prices charged by actual retailers. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): My point here is that there has been a sug= 
gestion made by a member that prices are exorbitant in certain areas in the 
province of Quebec, and to get to the root of this matter we will have to get 
some form of retail prices for the committee in certain areas where these com- 
plaints are coming from. I would like to suggest to the committee chairman 
that the next step in trying to resolve this question of whether these prices are. 
exorbitant is for steps to be taken to locate these retail prices at these mills 
over a period of weeks at several selected points, at trouble areas. I would like 

_ to ask the chairman if that idea is acceptable. 


Mr. Hays: We have some recent figures on this. I think you are asking 
what happens to a bushel of grain that leaves the lakehead and finally ends 
up at the farmer’s door. I think we have those figures this morning. We follow 

a bushel of grain right through its various purchasers, and so on, where it is 


handled and what the various mark-ups are. 
29808-3—23 
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Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): That is what Iwas after, Mr. Chairman. 
I am not the one who raises these complaints; they are raised by the member 
for Megantic, who is not here. I would on his behalf ask if we could get those 
figures for November 20. . 

Mr. Hays: We do not have the figures with us but we can have them for 
you after lunch because we have followed these up. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): We would like to have them in the minutes 


SO we can examine them in the light of getting further information or, if we 


were Satisfied with the information given, to ask further questions. I would 
like to see the figures presented and put on the record. 


Mr. Hays: We have enough information. I think this is the key to the 
whole problem. Everyone is concerned and Mr. Phillips, I think, can give you 
the figures now. These might prompt some more questions which might help 
solve the problems with which we are just as concerned as everyone else. 

Mr. PHILLIPS: To determine the price of feed grain in eastern Canada it 
is only necessary to check the paper and find out in the Gazette or Globe and 
Mail what is the cash price quoted by the wheat board. Let us take as an 
example No. 1 feed barley. If you would like to take these down you will have 
an indication of the cost. No. 1 feed barley, let us say, is $1.09 in store at Fort 
William. The first cost there is involved in getting it out of the elevator into 


the vessels. There are various charges involved; there are elevation charges, — 


cancellation of warehouse receipts, and lake clearance association charges. That 
adds up to 2.844 cents per bushel. The next cost is the cost of bringing it down 
the lakes. Let use use Montreal as an example. The rate for barley has fluctuated 
between 8 cents and 12 cents, so let us use the average of 10 cents per bushel 
to carry it by lake freight. There is insurance involved and vessel brokerage 
which comes to about 0.15 of a cent. 

| Mr. RoxsurcuH: Is that included in the 10 cents? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: No, that is extra. That is for vessel brokerage or insurance. 
That then takes the grain into the harbours board elevator in Montreal. Let 
us say that it goes in on November 15 and comes out on March 20. The cost 
of storing it there would be four cents. Then it is ordered out to the country 
and, let us say, goes to the point you mentioned, Granby. There is an elevator 
charge to take it out of the elevator and put it on the railway car, and that 


is 1.47 cents. The cost of delivering barley to Granby by rail is 7.2 cents. The. 


broker’s mark-up would be approximately one cent per bushel. I do not know 
what that adds up to, but the government assistance that is paid with respect 
thereto 19.2 cents a bushel on freight assistance, and four cents a bushel for 
storage. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): On what is 19.2 cents based? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: This covers 12 cents to Montreal and 7.2 cents to the 15 
cent rate point. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Taking a maximum freight figure of 12 
cents? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: No, 12 cents is for a bushel of barley to go to Montreal—it 
is 42 bushels to the ton—and $5 assistance. It works out at 12 cents a bushel 
on barley, and four cents storage charge. If you make the subtraction, you 
will find there are probably about five or six cents left not paid in govern- 
ment assistance. Then, when it reaches the retailer, the retailer has the problem 
of putting it into his feed, or let us say he is going to sell it as bagged grain. 
He would charge about 7.2 cents a bushel for bags and bagging and some- 


where in the neighbourhood of 10 cents a bushel for his delivery to the farm, 


carrying the credit, and his mark-up. I think that gives you the essential 
breakdown of the cost of getting it to the farmer. 


' 
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Mr. Hays: Do you have those in cents per hundred? 


Mr. PHILLIPS: There is one factor of cost I did not put in there. I will 
‘use the example I took from November 5 to March 20. There is the interest 
cost which would be calculated on about 7 per cent interest on the number of 
days—which is something like 126—on the value of the barley in Montreal. 
That would work out to about three cents_a bushel. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): In relation to this same figure, could Mr. 
_ Phillips tell the committee what the farmer actually receives for a bushel of 
barley when it is delivered to an elevator in western Canada? It has been men- 
tioned that $1.09 was the original starting figure we used at Fort William-Port 
‘Arthur. 


Mr. Hays: If you give us the point we can easily do this. 
Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): It is a 25 cent freight rate. 


Mr. Hays: This figure may not be quite as accurate as Mr. Phillips’ figure, 
- but on oats I think it was 744 cents or 744 cents on November 20, if my memory 
serves me right. That would be equivalent to about $2.24 per hundred; 
and this would land oats in Montreal at $2.57 a hundred. Add to that the 
various mark-ups to the co-ops and delivery to the customer which might 
go as high as $3 a hundred. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): But this $1.09 figure was worked out on 
barley? 


Mr. PHILLIPS: Yes, in store at Fort William. 
The CHAIRMAN: I have an indication from Mr. Smallwood that he would 
like to speak. Mr. Smallwood, was your question relating to this? 
Mr. SMALLWoopD: More or less, yes. I have often been concerned about feed 
grain in the east. Am I right in saying the eastern farmer could buy a carload 
_ direct from the wheat board? 


Mr. Puiuuies: The wheat board should speak for themselves here, but I 
understand that their method of doing business is selling through their agents 
and their agents are the shippers in Winnipeg. The farmer, therefore, cannot 
buy directly from the wheat board but they can buy from an agent such as 
_ Powell, McCabe or any other agent in Winnipeg. They normally do not buy 
in that fashion anyway; they buy from the eastern grain merchant who has 
connections in Winnipeg. 

Mr. SMALLWooD: That is the point I am getting at. I know they do not 
buy from the wheat board, but if they brought from wheat board agents 
could they not save Miviecied all this exorbitant price by supplying their 
own storage facilities, as we do in western Canada, and buying a carload 
when the price is down, supplying their own storage? Could they not save 
themselves a great deal of money if they are being pushed around by the 
feed agents? 

Mr. Putiirs: They could buy in this fashion but it is not normal. 

I think it is only fair to say that the eastern grain merchants and even 
the western grain merchants are only as good as their salesmen, and to the 
degree that they bypass the salesmen, they feel they are not doing the job 
that is called for. 

What happens is that there are a number of farmers who do buy directly 
from let us say, brokers or agents. When they do, they do save if they bypass 
bagging and so on. But you can buy through the retailer and bypass the bagging. 


~ You could buy from a retailer and take it at an elevator, and pay cash, and it 


would only be a fraction of a cent per bushel. But they want the service of 
the retailer and the credit provided, and therefore there are these other 
costs. 
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Mr. SMALLWoopD: It appears to me if they would provide their own 
storage they would save themselves money. If they were educated to provide 
their own storage as we do in the west, would they not save a great deal 
of money? 


Mr. HamMiILtTon (Qu’Appelle): We have the figures for No. 1 feed barley; 
and I add them up to a certain figure. I have not had this confirmed by any- 
body. I would like to see these figures in the records worked out in table form 
showing what the government now pays to reduce the price, not only in dol- 
Jars and cents per bushel but per 100 pounds, which makes sense down here. 
Secondly, I would like to see this done for oats, using approximately the same 
period of time, and then a feed grade of wheat. If we had this done on a bushel 

basis and 100 pound basis we would begin to have the basic information. Could 
I assume this will ‘go into the record without taking up the time of the 
committee. ihe 


Mr. Hays: Yes, we can supply that. 


Mr. HamMitton (Qu’Appelle): I would like to ask a key question. What 
we have learned today is that the government now pays freight to certain 
licensed elevators and that you are trying to work out some sort of system 
for freight to take it beyond the licensed elevators. 


Mr. Barry: Mr. Hamilton, I think we must avoid confusing storage assist- 
ance and freight assistance, which are two different components of the feed 
grain policy. Reference to the licensed elevators has only to do with payment 
of storage assistance. Freight assistance at the moment remains as it was. It is 
not necessarily tied to licensed elevators, although the matter we are exploring 
is a revision of a freight assistance mechanism to relate to water movement 
instead of just to rail. But the freight assistance is not only tied at the moment 
to licensed elevators. 


Mr. HamMI.LtTon (Qu’Appelle): I gather we are paying freight from Fort 
William to terminal licensed elevators along the river. The example is given 
of paying 7.2 per bushel to Granby, for example. Let us say the grain is paid 
into the main distributing centres in Canada. 


Mr. Barry: The present assistance arrangement is that feed grain comes 
ino the Montreal freight rate zone, which includes all of Ontario and points 
in Quebec including Montreal, on a direct line from the west. Basic assistance 
is $5 per ton for this grain, to which we now add the furtherance from Mont-. 
real to Granby because Granby is beyond the Montreal freight rate zone. So 
the figure Mr. Phillips gave you is $5 per ton basic, plus furtherance to 
Granby. | 

Mr. HAMILTON ( QwAppelle): You are stil] using the zone approach? 

Mr. Barry: Yes, in the sense of the Montreal freight rate zone. 

Mr. Hamitton (Qu’Appelle): What is being done now is an attempt to 
pay bulk charges for moving the grain into eastern Canada, and that includes 
furtherance to places like Granby. Secondly, storage is paid solely at licensed 
elevators which are on waterfronts, either Montreal, Three Rivers, Quebec, 
Baie Comeau or down in the maritime areas. Is that right? 

Mr. Barry: The whole Bay part and St. Lawrence System, yes. 


Mr. HAMILTON ( Qu’Appelle): But there is nothing paid to an elevator in 
Granby for storage? 


Mr. Barry: No. 
Mr. HaMiI.LtTon (Qu’Appelle): The third point is on pricing. Since the 
government now pays the cost of freight to the centre of distribution areas and, 
secondly, pays storage at the licensed elevators, and since price is still based on 
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the marketing mechanism, if there is plenty of grain on hand the price will 
tend to be the competitive price in that area. But if there is a shortage of grain 
in a locality, then the tendency of the grain price will be to go up on the basis 
of shortage in the locality; is that not correct? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: That is correct, Mr. Hamilton. 


_Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): So, in answer to the question of the member 
from Nicolet-Yamaska, the price structure is based on the competition of sup- 
ply and demand. The competition of supply and demand decides the price at 
a local level? 


Mr. PHILLIPS: You made the point, Mr. Hamilton, that if there was a short- 
age in a given area below demand, the tendency would be for the price to go 
up, but a policy designed to see that the supply is sufficient compensates against 
that. You do not want opinions here, but I suspect we are going to have more 
_than sufficient grain this winter in eastern Canada; and to the degree we have, 
you will not have the situation that you have mentioned. If you have an excess, 
you will not have a shortage. 

Mr. JORGENSON: In effect, then, there is a degree of stability in the prices 
today, is there not? 


Mr. PHILLIPS: That is what I would say, yes. . 
Mr. JORGENSON: Then this is in contradiction to what the minister said. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No, what Mr. Phillips has said is that if you 
give inducements to move grain into position, the fact that there is a surplus 
of grain on hand in a nearby centre, such as Three Rivers or Quebec or 
Montreal, would have a tendency to keep the price down. The surplus grain 
would be within a hundred mile radius of the centre of distribution. This is 
the point he is making, and it is very important. 

What I am also saying, though, trying to get a slight amendment to that 
theory, is that or even for a month or so—if there was a temporary shortage in 
a local distribution area there could be a temporary escalation of prices. This 
is what I was trying to establish. 


Mr. Hays: This could well be, but I think it is quite hypothetical. I do not 
think this would be a serious consideration over the long pull. I think paying 
the storage makes for stability in so far as prices are concerned. Certainly we 
know we are going to have ample grain on spot. It seems to me that this just 
will not happen; if it does happen it will be in a very isolated case and a very 
isolated condition. 

Mr. HARKNESS: This would come down, would it not, to the amount of 

competition in any particular place as far as feed merchants are concerned? 
If you have only one or two feed merchants you would be much more likely 
to have an increased price than if you have a dozen competing in the same area? 

Mr. Barry: In connection with the point of Mr. Harkness and Mr. 
Hamilton—and again I am giving an opinion if the committee will excuse me— 
we do assume if there are adequate supplies in terminal, key positions from 
which the east is supplied, Montreal, Prescott and so forth, there can hardly be 
shortage in the country because supplies can be drawn in very shortly from 
terminal positions. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have you concluded your line of questioning? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): No, but I do not want to rob anyone else of 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am going to call on Mr. Pigeon, but before I do so, does 
the committee agree that pricing of barley, oats and wheat to eastern Canada 
will be supplied by the department and appended as an appendix to the 
proceedings? 

Agreed. 
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Mr. VINCENT: I would like to get that in tons because we are always looking 
at it in tons in eastern Canada—in tons or per 100 pounds. 
Mr. Barry: It will be supplied in bushels and hundred pounds. 


Mr. WHELAN: Could the price of corn not be put in there for eastern 
feeders? 


Mr. Hays: Yes. It is a little different. 

Mr. Barry: Corn is different because freight assistance or storage does not 
apply. 

Mr. PIGEON: I have a question. What is the difference in price if we take 
feed grain from Fort William to Montreal by water and by express car load? 


Mr. PHILLIPS: Using that 10 cent lake rate, which is a good average for 
barley, it would be $4—and I am not including in that brokerage and so on. 
By rail it would be $13.20 per ton. 


Mr. PIGEON: Do you think it would be possible for the government to create 


more storage facilities in eastern provinces in order to permit feed grain to. 


ee 


be carried only by water? 


Mr. PHILLIPS: No, Mr. Pigeon. The question was asked whether elevator 
facilities were adequate or not. These elevators which have been built by 
private and government funds at the key locations, taking the example of 
Quebec, carry the supply for the whole province and the freight assistance is 
paying the movement to the location. The question is, should we have another 
storage spot? One that comes to mind, and I know it was asked here earlier, 
was one in, say, Lake St. John. If you build an elevator in Lake St. John it 
would probably cost $2.50 per bushel to build. Let us say they want a 200,000 
bushel elevator. You have $4 million spent on that. You then have to look at 
the business that is in that area. Let us say it would supply an area of 30,000 
tons per annum. You have a write-off of this $% million and it would work out 
at somewhere around $4 per ton for anyone to carry that. The freight assistance 
is paying the movement to Lake St. John area, and the freight assistance is 
around that figure; so then a decision has to be made whether it is cheaper to 
not pay additional freight assistance to Lake St. John area and put up an 
elevator if it is in the public sector. 


Mr. PIGEON: Yes, I ask this question because I think, if government takes 


the responsibility of building warehouse facilities in Lake St. John probably 
that will cost $4 million or $1 million, but that will be a permanent warehouse 


which will permit grain to be carried by water. I think the eastern farmers — 


would thus save a great deal of money. 


Mr. PHILLIPS: Mr. Pigeon, there are water carriers and water carriers. 
There are those which carry a million bushels and those which carry 500,000 
bushels; and there are also those which carry 120,000 bushels. The figures 
I have given you are figures for those which carry a million bushels. If you 
have an elevator in Lake St. John that cannot take a million bushels, because 
they do not need a million bushels, then you are going to pay the higher rate 
by water. Therefore, it is much better to get a million bushel vessel to Quebec 


than a 100,000 bushel vessel to Lake St. John because of the additional water — 


cost. These figures are based on a high level carrier, a million bushels down 
to 500,000 bushels. This is the problem that one faces in deciding whether 
there should be a lot of little elevators. They would have to take canallers, and 
there are a very few of them left. The costs associated with small vessels, be- 


cause of demurrage clauses and so on, I would estimate would be in the 


neighbourhood of $9 per ton by water to Lake St. John. 


Mr. Pickon: Yes, but it is a fact that if the government creates more 
storage facilities in the main centres such as Montreal and Quebec city, the 


benefit from a reduced price and that will help the eastern farmers. 
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carriage of grain will be possible by water only. I am sure the farmers will — 
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Mr. Puiuuips: Mr. Pigeon, all these factors of cost have to be taken into 


consideration. You cannot ignore the water cost and say ‘Well, it can go by 


water and therefore they would save money.” It is a matter of the rate at 


which it will go by water. I tried to point out that it is much better to get 
something at Quebec at $4 per ton, and freight assistance takes it up there, 
than to get it at $9 per ton at Port Alfred, let us say. 

Mr. ViINncENT: If I understand correctly, this means that in the coming 
winter we will not have to obtain grain from Fort William by freight. 


Mr. Barry: I think it is most unlikely that we will have to get any grain 
by rail. If I may say so, Mr. Chairman, this indeed was one of the prime 
purposes of the policy of paying storage assistance. Normally, if I may just 


_ say this briefly, the tendency has been on behalf of eastern buyers and western 
- shippers to delay the shipment of winter supplies until towards the end of 


the shipping season because they have to pay the storage charges once they 
take possession. Navigation closes some time in the first part of the month 
of December. We deliberately started this storage assistance policy on October 
15 to encourage an early movement, and certainly this year we have had an 
early and a large movement. Periodically in the past there have been occasions 
when they have had to rely on rail movements to supplement what was put 
into position by water, because of the trade having to bear their own storage 


costs, and having to bear the possibility of lower prices. The prime purpose 


was to avoid this; and my feeling is that the stocks we have in the east 
are certainly adequate and that there will be no need to go west for supplies 
this winter. 

Mr. VINCENT: As a farmer, I have many times heard the statement that 
now navigation is closed it is necessary to charge $8 more per ton for grain 
because it has come by rail. So this statement will not be valid any more. 

Mr. Barry: I hope not. 

Mr. VINCENT: I hope not. 


Mr. RoxBurRGH: What happens to the grain now you have a surplus? 
Until the present time there has not been a surplus and this is what has 
happened. All right; now we are putting in more grain and there is going to be 
grain left over, so who pays the storage for that grain in the summer? 

Mr. Barry: The owner. 


Mr. WHELAN: I want to ask one thing. Would it not be possible to have a 
really plain printed price list publicized for grain in these elevators, a list which 
does not include the ramifications of all these figures? I suggest this so the 


_ farmers in eastern Canada could understand more easily. I suggest just a plain 


) 


figure which they could easily see and know who was getting the mark-up. 
If this was publicized, in my opinion it would have a policing effect. 
Mr. Hays: This is public information now, of course. 


Mr. WHELAN: It is not publicized as much as it should be. When al the 
grain figures are included and so on and so on, although the really expert grain 
buyer or feeder will do this, the average farmer will not do this unless it is 
published in really plain figures. 


Mr. Barry: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Whelan, there are some difficulties here. I 
think we would fully agree that the more information we can get for people, 
the sounder position we will all be in, but there are various factors that enter 
into this which do create some difficulties. 

In the first place, a very considerable percentage of all the feed bought by 
farmers is in the form of mixed feeds; it would be well over 50 per cent. Can 
a farmer relate grain prices to a mixed feed price which has all the supplements 
and proteins added? Even within whole grains we can break down a figure 
and arrive at an end figure such as Mr. Phillips worked out here, but suppose 
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a feed merchant is carrying a farmer for six months on payments, and he has 
interest charges and this kind of thing, are we putting a false picture into 
the minds of the farmers if we decide to get a simple breakdown like this? 
There are other costs involved such as delivery costs and this kind of thing 
which make a little reservation about putting figures out which do not repre- 
sent a whole and complete picture, and that is quite difficult to do. 


Mr. VINCENT: Most farmers know that to make a ton of mixed feed it 
takes a bag of barley, five bags of oats and two or three bags of supplements. 
They know that and they can add the prices. They know exactly what the 
mill man is doing on that. 


Mr. Barry: If they know the cost of the supplements— 


Mr. VINCENT: They know the cost of the supplements too, and if they 
do not, they can find it because they can ask for it. 


Mr. WHELAN: If farmers are going to be in business they have to be—if 
Mr. Phillips will pardon the expression—more or less economists or else they 
will not be able to stay in business for very long. They consider this for them- 
selves. As far as I am concerned, from my experience I can say that there 
has been too much of the “Oh, navigation is closed and you people are going 
to have to pay more for grain” on behalf of the brokers in the past. They have 
actually created false increases in the price of grain, not just on account of 
all the other ingredients which may go into grain which we know fluctuate 
to a certain extent. I remember when soybeans fluctuated and prices of feed 
changed from day to day. At that time there was not much they could do 
about it, but there are times when they take advantage of fluctuations in the 
price of one ingredient to increase the price of a whole per ton lot. 

There is another point I would like to mention. I do not think it is right that 
there should be storage assistance for some and not for others. I think it is a 
matter of discrimination. I produce corn and I do not see why my grain should 
not be subsidized for storage in eastern Canada. There is a great deal of corn 
produced in Ontario for feed although not as much as in western Canada. 
Corn is not produced in surplus in Ontario and it could be produced in higher 
quantities. I cannot understand why we do not have storage paid on this just 
‘as the other grains used in eastern Canada. Would someone care to comment 
on that? | 

Mr. PHILLIPS: I could comment in this way. I do not think there is any 
question of discrimination against corn. The whole subject of cost of feed has 
been pointed out here as being associated with whether it will have to be 
railed from the west during the winter or whether it can be brought in by 
water. They do not bring corn by water; it comes by rail and it can come in 
winter and summer—and that is the way it does come. The purpose of this was 
to get the grain down from western Canada by water to the degree that they 
used western Canadian grains. 

Mr. Barry: It is for winter requirements during the closed navigation 
season. 


Mr. PHILLIPS: Yes, for winter requirements during the closed season. Corn 
is moving daily from Chatham to Montreal and therefore there is no necessity 
for this. a 

Mr. WHELAN: They have not moved any corn out of Wallaceburg or Port — 
Stanley to Montreal. 

Mr. PHILLIPS: In the old days they tried to make up a load from Wallace- 
burg and Port Stanley and they had trouble getting a small enough vessel. 

Mr. WHELAN: We have a good rate for corn this year in eastern Canada; 
it is storage about which I am complaining. The corn producer is put at a 
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disadvantage, and it is one of the highest energy foods one can feed to live- 
stock. 


Mr. PHILLIPS: For the last three years the competition Ontario corn has 
had has been from United States corn, and there is no storage paid on United 
States corn. 


Mr. WHELAN: I do not think there should be. 
Mr. PHILLIPS: There is a problem of differentiation in corn. 


Mr. VINCENT: Would it be possible before you put the figures in the record 
to give us the difference in prices between, for example, No. 1 feed grain, No. 
2 feed grain and No. 3 feed grain, Beets we have spoken of No. 1 feed 
barley, No. 2 feed barley and No. 3 feed barley, and all these grades. 


Mr. PHiIuLips: I think we could give a price on one and then give a dif- 
ferential. 


Mr. VINCENT: Yes. 


Mr. WHELAN: I would like to revert to the matter of corn. Dr. Barry 
says one cannot figure out the difference between Canadian and American 
corn. I know that you can. By testing it you can differentiate between it, 
especially if it is going to industrial manufacturing. For example, I know that 
our corn will make more alcohol per bushel than will American corn. 
We have had the distillers run this test for us and we know that. I do not 
like the theory that there is no difference. One person in this room knew 
there was a great deal of difference when he paid the freight on American 
corn and saw the results. I do not think it is right that we are not getting 
storage assistance in the south-west Ontario region, and do not tell me 
you do not know the carload lots. Canadian corn producers are definitely at 
a disadvantage if you do not differentiate between them. 


Mr. Barry: I grant, Mr. Whelan, it may be possible to know and separate 
a cargo of Canadian and United States corn. This storage policy, however, 
is designed specifically to take care of the fact that western grain cannot be 
brought to eastern Canada in the closed navigation season except at high 
rail rates. If I may draw an analogy, also involved in our total feed grain 
policy is the movement of western grain to British Columbia. This move- 
ment takes place by rail. There is no water movement involved. As British 
Columbia needs it, they order it from Alberta and we do notin this case 
pay storage because there is no water movement involved. It is only in 
eastern Canada that this is involved, and it is done in order to take care 
of the situation arising out of the fact that for five months of the year it is 
brought in by water or it is necessary to pay three times more and bring it 
in by rail. It is to assist and encourage the storage. 


Mr. PHILLIPS: The corn rate that they have obtained from western Ontario 
is, as you have indicated, a good rate. If you had to accumulate supplies at a 
given destination, there would be involved costs of freight from the country 
to that point, plus the water rate. They have concluded that, even for wheat 
shipping to Montreal, they are better off to ship all rail with the rate they 
have obtained and eliminate this added cost of accumulation. 


Mr. WHELAN: This is perhaps out of the Department of Agriculture a cee 
but at Saint John, New Brunswick, there is no boat unloading facility. Are 
such facilities contemplated, or are you recommending that they should be 
put in? 


Mr. PHILLIPS: That is a matter for the national harbours board down there. 
The national harbours board and the C.N.R. own elevators. This certainly was 
looked at and it was looked at in the context of the cost of putting facilities 
in at say Lake St. John for that purpose, and it was decided that the cost 
would be greater than the cost of freight. You have a situation in which you 
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have tides at Lake. St. John. You should ask the national harbours board 
about this, but at a rough estimate I would say the cost would be $1 million 
to equip. 

Mr. WHELAN: With the elevators that are there? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: There is a geographic problem. There are two elevators, 
one owned by C.N.R. on the east side of the harbour and the other, which is 
the national harbours board elevator leased to C.P.R., on the west. That is 
the larger one. The other one is a small one but is closer to the feeding 
area. It is not large enough, however, to carry any volume. I think it is a half 
- million bushel elevator. It is quite useful for export of grain but if you were 
to equip that for domestic purposes it would cost, not taking into account 
any additional space that might be required, about $1 million to equip it for 
grain taken from the vessel and put into cars or trucks. 

Mr. WHELAN: Are there any facilities there for truck loading? 

Mr. PHIuuips: There are no facilities for unloading on the land at all. 

Mr. Barry: It is for arrival by rail and movement out by water. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Is much of the grain in storage at eastern points held 
by the wheat board or have there been purchases by companies who hold 
title to it? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: In eastern Canada? 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Yes. 


Mr. PHILLIPS: The wheat board sells at the lakehead wheat, oats and 
barley. They do not hold title to grain in eastern Canada. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: It is all held by someone else? 

Mr. Puinuips: It is held by someone else. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): Is that true in all cases? Has it been true 
in all cases over the past two or three years? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: As far as I know, back as far as war time, there was no 
government agency holding domestic grain in eastern Canada. I think, Mr. 
Hamilton, what you are thinking of is that there has been a deferred pricing 
system on feed grades of wheat, but it changes title at the lakehead. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): And it is not possible and not a practice to 
have feed grades of wheat in position at Montreal to the wheat board account 
which may be transferred to the domestic? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: It happened this year but rarely does it happen that they 
find they have a feed grade of wheat in eastern Canada, destined for export, 
that they sell to the trade. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): In any cases have the wheat board put feed 
grades of wheat into eastern terminals on their account? 

Mr. Barry: I think it would be better if this question was directed to the 
wheat board when they are here. My understanding is that the wheat board 
definitely does not put oats and barley in. There may have been occasions 
when they have had wheat cargoes in eastern Canada, but I think the wheat 
board could probably deal with this more specifically. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): I wonder if we could slightly change our 
tack a little before we lose our quorum. There was a question in our last 
meeting about the confidential report on storage. There was a departmental 
committee under the direction of the treasury board, and the question 
arose whether one of the witnesses—Mr. Baxter—could give evidence from 
that report. If you recall, I took the position at that time that I thought the 
witness should be protected and have his ministry here to say how far he 
could go or if he could go at all. If all other aspects are concluded, I would 
like to revert to that question. 
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Mr. OREN t woutd like to ask this question: Is a broker able to buy 
directly from a farmer, let us say, in Saskatchewan? 

Mr. Puiutips: A broker from eastern Canada? No. 

Mr. VINCENT: Is a farmer, let us say in Saskatchewan, able to sell directly, 
without going through the Bosra: to another farmer or to a company there? 
" Mr. Hays: In Saskatchewan, yes. 

Mr. VINCENT: In one province? 

Mr.- Hays: Yes. 

_ Mr. Vincent: This brings me to a question which is related to the free sales 
of grain in the western provinces. Is it true that those sales affect the great 
lakes, that the unfair competition between producers of eastern and western 
Canada affects the cost price of a pound of meat produced in the east com- 
pared with one pound of meat produced in the west? This is a big question 
we are discussing now in my province. Maybe you have heard about it. 

; Mr. PHILLIPS: Yes, I heard about that, Mr. Vincent. Let us look at it in 
this way. There are about 350 million bushels of grain annually left on western 
farms or sold inter-farm. There are about 10 million bushels of grain that 


are sold so-called non-quota. So the eastern complaint is that this 10 million 


bushels that are sold by the wheat board non-quota is ruining eastern agri- 
culture. This represents 3 per cent of what is fed or used in western Canada. 
Those are the facts. 

Mr. VINCENT: Many people say these figures are not exactly correct. 
Mr. Puruures: I know they have said so, and they have said it to me. 
They have told me that these figures are not exact; the 10 million figure 


- surprises them. They think of eastern feed business, and therefore this sur- 


prises them, but they only have to look at the figures of feed business in the 


prairie provinces to realize that these figures are not surprising—and by feed 


business I mean that which goes through feed merchants. If they look at that 
they will find it is roughly in the same proportion. It only takes 10 million 
bushels to supply western trade whereas it takes many more millions of 
bushels to supply the eastern feed trade. 


Mr. VINCENT: Do you think it is possible to do something to put these 10 


million bushels on quota and in this way give satisfaction to the people in 


eastern Canada? Will that affect farmers in western Canada greatly? 


Mr. Barry: This again is a matter which I think you might appropriately 
raise with the wheat board, because this is a wheat board policy. However, the 


wheat board does procure information regularly from these non-quota mills 


with respect to the prices they are paying for the feed grains they buy ex-quota 
from farmers. I do not know that we have these figures here but we can give 
them to you. 


Mr. VINCENT: I have them in my Office. 


Mr. Barry: These do not show, to the extent to which these feed bills are 
part of the western feed business, that they are producing feed grains at distress 
prices at all. Indeed, in many cases they are paying the full market price and 
more for the grains they are buying. We all know that there have been instances 
in the west some years ago when there were surpluses and there were low 
prices for local sales. This occurs between farmers probably more than from 
farmers to feed mills, in fact. The information we have, based on the data 
which the wheat board collects, does not show that at the present time these 
are paying anything like distress prices, and in many cases they are paying 


more than the farmer would get from the wheat board. 


Mr. VINCENT: I brought this up because it is a point which is mentioned by 
those who are objecting to the marketing of grain by the wheat board. They 
say we should take the grain off the board and they take this example to 
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point up their argument. We hear a great deal about that. They say if itis 
possible for western farmers to buy directly from another farmer, we should 
do the same thing in eastern Canada. So I was just wondering if this quantity 
of grain was enough to put the eastern producer in unfair competition. 

Mr. Hays: There is an answer which I think Mr. Phillips has not given in 
connection with price. 

Mr. PHILLIPS: Let us go back and review what happened before this non- 
quota situation. What happened before? We were supposed to sell to the wheat 
‘board only, and the wheat board had its agents at country elevators. People 
who were not agents of the board were buying it. The board did not have 
control over them and it required provincial legislation to do something 
about it. 

The agricultural committee went over this matter. The decision was sub- 
sequently arrived at by the board that they would allow sales of non-quota 
grain under certain conditions. As a result, the price of this grain has gone 
up. Because the volume has increased to 10 million and there has been a greater 
demand, the price has gone up. To the extent the price has gone up, it has helped 
the eastern man. That three per cent that is used for feed is only three per 
cent of the total that goes in this fashion, and I would not think three per | 
cent has any great significance—and it is higher in price. 

Mr. JORGENSON: It might be significant to point out that in western Canada 
one farmer has always had the right to buy from another farmer. This is not 
a new innovation. The only difference is now that a feed mill can buy directly 
and sell to another. A farmer could buy it, take it to the mill, have it processed 
and take it home. The only difference now is that the feed mill can get the 
grain, process it and sell it to the consumer. 

The question I want to raise concerning facilities in eastern Canada is 
what percentage of those elevators are government-owned and what per- 
centage are commercial? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: There is a long list of elevators here that are eligible for 
carrying domestic grain. They do not all carry it, but we have a list of 28 
elevators in eastern Canada who are eligible. There are five government 
elevators. 

Mr. JORGENSON: The government is paying storage to itself, then? 

Mr. PHILuips: That is one way of putting it. 

Mr. WHELAN: I did not understand clearly what Mr. Vincent said, but 
if I understand this correctly, in western Canada if a farmer wants to get 
some ready cash there is always a ready market for his grain. Say his quota is 
used up and he cannot sell his grain, he can sell it for about half price to an- 
other farmer or feed manufacturer quite readily. That is the case, is it not? 

Mr. PHILuips: That was the situation. I remember years ago they used to 
speak of getting grain at a cent per pound. 

Mr. WHELAN: You mean it does not exist now? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: The sales are made but the price is not at that level; it is 
considerably higher. 

Mr. WHELAN: But still lower than other sales? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: We made a check at various locations and found the money a 
farmer was receiving for grain non-quota had reached a point which was 
roughly equivalent for what was received, initial price plus final return, from 
the wheat board. 

Mr. RoxsurcH: If we get to the stage at which farmers cannot deal with 
each other, then I think we are getting down to straight communism. Here in 
eastern Canada we certainly deal back and forth to advantage over retail and 
over wholesale. We have to have some privileges for dealing in this manner. 
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Mr. WHELAN: I think Mr. Roxburgh is making another sensational state- 
ment that will probably reach the press, but I am saying that wheat is sold 
at depressed prices. The buyer of that wheat does not necessarily get the 
advantage of the cheap price that the feed manufacturer pays. These prices are 
not controlled; they are sold for whatever he can get for it if they are sold off 
quota. There is evidence that it is sold at as low as half the price. This can have 
a wholly depressing effect on the market for all the people in agriculture 
in Canada, whether they are in eastern Canada or wherever they may be. Even 
in a democratic country we have to have control for the preservation of 
democratic rights of citizens, so. the ordinary little farmer is not put out of 
business by a great big monopolistic integrated system of agriculture. 

Mr. JORGENSON: The record should be kept straight. It was always pos- 
sible for one farmer to sell to another. As a matter of fact, individual farmers 
in western Canada buy more than most of the feed mills buy. What you are 
suggesting, Mr. Whelan, is that you deny the small farmer the chance of buy- 
ing his grain through the feed mill, the same chance as the bigger farmer has 
who owns his own facilities. It is discrimination against the small farmer not 
to let the feed mills buy grain off quota. 

Mr. WHELAN: I am saying that, for the good economic position of agricul- 
ture, this is not a good principle for them to follow. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: In regard to this matter, it is true there was a time when 
grain was selling for practically half of what you could realize at the Canadian 
wheat board, but that was at a time when there was congestion of all the 
facilities in western Canada. That has not been the case in the last couple of 
years and I do not think it is going to be the case this year judging by the 
sales we have. 

Mr. PHILLIPS: I might give one example here. We used a figure of $1.09. 
That was the price of barley in store at the lakehead, and that is roughly the 
non-quota price for barley. In Winnipeg just recently the price was $1.00 which 
is about 25 cents above the initial payment. 

Mr. Hays: The situation is the same in every province in so far as the 
movement of grain from one farm to another. The same condition exists in 
Ontario as in Saskatchewan, Alberta, British Columbia, and Prince Edward 
Island. I rather think the farmer knows the value of the grain, and if there is 
any chance of getting the highest price he does so; he watches it pretty closely. 

Mr. RoxpurGH: If he does not, he should not be in the farming busines. 

The CHAIRMAN: Members 'of the committee will recal]] this matter was 
discussed when the board of grain commissioners were before us last week. 
Now the ministers are here, with the leave of the committee I will ask Mr. 
Hamilton if he would like to continue with the line of questioning that we 
postponed for this meeting. 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): What I was trying to do at the last meeting 
was to have put on the record all the information I could in order to try to 
clear up what has developed in the last number of years to the extent that 
the system we have of marketing in western Canada, through the board of 
grain commissioners and the wheat board, was harmful to eastern farmers. My 
questions were recognized, I am sure, for what they were—as leading questions 
to adduce this information. 

Some members asked about storage facilities in eastern Canada and the 
witness at that time, Mr. Baxter, who is here, found it difficult to answer 
because he found himself running into an area of an interdepartmental com- 
mittee which was set up by the treasury a couple of years ago to try to get 
_the answers to this question. There is an interim report available now. The 
committee powers are wide and we have the right to ask for almost anything, 
but only the minister can declare what is in the public interest, so can we 
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bring it down to a ‘ahestion of yes or no and ask ne decent to prepare — 
for us a summary of these interdepartmental committee report findings? 

If this committee has set itself the task of resolving the problem on supply- 
ing eastern grain markets, I think the report would be relevant, but you as 
minister will have to decide what sections of the report it would not be in 
the public interest to publish. Much of the information we need is of a factual 
sort and it will be there in the report. I would like to ask, and I hope some- 
one will support me on this, if we could have a summary from the department 
of this interdepartmental report which at the present time is marked secret. 

Mr. Hays: Mr. Chairman, in answer to the hon. member, this report was 
a report to the minister of finance through the treasury board, and it is my 
understanding that I would be the wrong person to ask for the tabling of this 
report. In any event, as interdepartmental reports are documents of a secret 
nature and cannot be tabled or disclosed, I would have to take that stand. I 
was not here when Mr. Baxter appeared before, but I read the evidence in the 
proceedings of the last committee meeting. I would have to take the stand that 
any such documents could not be tabled. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu Appelle): You have made your statement on behalf of 
the government, but before we close this matter, I wonder if we could not state 
our case here. 

This report was prepared at the request of the treasury board because 
there had been requests from the national harbours board and from the minister 
of agriculture then in charge of the Canadian wheat board that this information 
be made available so we would have some information on which to plan. In the 
collection of this information, the data are secret; but this has been in the hands 
of the government since December, 1962, and this is now December, 1963. 
Surely, if we are to have the powers of a parliamentary committee to examine 
all facts bearing on the question of supplying the eastern feed grain market, 
we must have information on which to base our conclusions, and one of the 
relevant questions is with regard to material which surely is contained in this 
report. : 

As the minister will realize, I have had the opportunity of reading this 
report, and I am saying that we must require all the information that is avail- 
able. The information up to the point of the report is available. I would there- 
fore like to suggest there is nothing in that report that it would be harmful to 
the public interest to publish. There is information that does deal with storage — 
facilities that might be connected with individual areas, but there is nothing 
harmful. The only disadvantage could be in giving information to our competi- 
tors in the United States; but to take refuge in the power you have to declare 
something is not in the public interest because it is prepared by a group of | 
officials I do not think is good enough. I do not think we have any choice 
but to apply pressure by every means a committee has available to it and by 
every means a member of the House of Commons has available to him, to get 
this produced. We are not asking for a full report; we are simply saying we 
want those parts of the report which can be published without harm to the 
public interest. I think the minister would have to give a very substantial reason 
to satisfy us that it should not be pubHshed. If we are to do our duty here, we 
have to have the basic facts; otherwise the whole parliamentary idea collapses. 


Mr. SoutHam: I would like to interject a comment here. I was one of the 
members who sat on the last committee when we had the board of grain com- — 
missioners before us, and I think I initiated this whole matter by asking the 
question whether the storage facilities were adequate at that time. It was not 
asked only with the thought of having sympathy for western farmers and the ~ 
feed situation but because, coming from the part of Canada from which I come, 
I felt there was a certain amount of discrimination at the time against a large 
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section, a geographic location—and I am thinking of the sale of export grain and 
the quota system upon which the wheat board works in as much as it affects 
farmers. Consequently we are denied access to cash due to the method of sale 
of the products at the present time. 

My question, as I say, was prompted by the fact that we have had these 
unprecedented wheat sales and, looking into the future, we anticipate a con- 
tinuance of them. To facilitate even an increase of these sales and to make our 
domestic Canadian grain supplies available to world markets, not only eastern 
Canada but to world markets, we are asking ourselves these questions. We are 
growing up in the export market and establishing a reputation for producing top 
quality grain, and we are likely to have continuing and increased demands. 
Therefore I think the whole situation bears investigation, as the hon. member 
for Qu’Appelle has pointed out. I would like to have this information. 


The CHAIRMAN: On this particular point I appreciate the argument and the 
matters advanced by Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Southam, and I appreciate that there 
are others who may associate themselves with those arguments. On the other 
hand, we have heard the position taken by the minister, and I think we have 
to give considerable weight to it. 

I have just spoken briefly to the minister here, and I wonder if we can 

proceed at this time without making a ruling or establishing a precedent with 
reference to this report? The minister has indicated to me that he is prepared 
in a general fashion to give the information the committee requests. I think 
the minister would want to reserve the right, as he has indicated, to take the 
position that the answer to a specific question may involve a portion of this 
report that it is not in the public interest to reveal, but it may be that the 
- minister and his officials can give the committee an answer in a general way 
without interfering with public interest. It may be that they can give us such 
information as the committee requires. May we proceed? 


Mr. HAMILTON (Quw’Appelle): This is exactly what I asked for. I simply 
asked if it would be possible to get a summary report that gave the answer 
to what the committee is trying to find out: Is there a shortage of elevator 
_ capacity in any part of the feed area? I also made it very clear that I would 
not ask the minister for anything the minister has the right and duty not to 
divulge in the public interest. However, having put myself in the position of 
knowing what is in the report, and knowing there are only one or two things 

that it would not be in the public interest to divulge, I think we should be able 
to get the information required. I am only trying to get it into the evidence so 
the committee can effectively deal with the problems. I am not a hostile ques- 
tioner; I am merely trying to establish that there is a misunderstanding with 
regard to the matter of feed grain. 


Mr. Hays: On this basis, if this is satisfactory, we are prepared to give 
you some of our opinions in regard to storage space and that sort of thing. | 

Mr. HAMILTON (Qw’Appelle): I do not think you can do it in a minute, 
and I would be prepared to have this in a summary form at a later date. I 
imagine it would take a couple of days to prepare a summary. 

Mr. Barry: Mr. Chairman, I suppose there is involved here the fine point 
whether a statement of this kind will refer specifically to the report or whether 
indeed it is in reference to the situation which might be the same as in the 
report. What I am going to say now may not greatly differ from what is in 
the report. 

The situation generally is that in dealing with storage facilities in eastern 
Canada one is concerned not only with the present but with the possible 
future requirements, and these become a matter of assessment. There are many 
in eastern Canada who feel there is going to be a trend toward increasing 
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production of feed grain in eastern Canada itself, but in spite of this the 
east inevitably is going to require continuing supplies of western feed grains. 
The general position at the moment as I understand it is that elevator facilities, 
even in a year like this, could take care of requirements of the east for western 
feed grain, and we are referring specifically to the winter requirement when 
these volumes have to be stored. It is reasonably adequate through the Bay 
ports and down through the lakes. Prescott, which serves eastern Ontario and 
to a certain extent the maritime provinces, and a little into western Quebec 
but not much, is a point of pressure. Almost every year the facilities at Prescott 
are supplemented by placing vessels with cargoes there for winter storage. 

The national harbours board have recently completed an extension to the 
Montreal elevator of some 54 million bushels, and their plans are to add two 
million bushels to the facilities in Quebec city. Iam sorry, I cannot tell you how 
far they have progressed at the moment. 

The question arises, and it is a judgment question, whether it is desirable 
to concentrate the facilities at the major ports or to have facilities at more 
outlying places. This is a subject which we were discussing earlier and for which | 
there are pros and cons both ways. It is my judgment that at present, with the 
additions in Montreal and additions proposed in Quebec, the only point of 
difficulty through the lakes and down the St. Lawrence is at Prescott, and 
this as I say has been met up to the moment by the use of vessels for winter 
storage. When we come to the maritimes, we are faced with a position again 
of some indefiniteness. If the Halifax terminal is not required extensively for 
export grain, if the export movement is not heavy, it is adequate to take care 
of the large percentage of winter requirement for maritime provinces, recogniz- 
ing obviously the facilities in Quebec city. If Halifax is used heavily for export 
movements, then this may require continuance of the practice of drawing 
some grain by rail from points such as Prescott over the winter months. 

The question of the desirability of dividing facilities at smaller points in 
the maritimes is one of the same type of debate as we had jn respect of Quebec. 
One company has put in facilities at Summerside, P.E.I., to discharge cargoes by 
water there. 

That, briefly, is a summary for the committee, Mr. Chairman, of the way 
we in the department see the situation at the moment. I think there would be 
no reason, Mr. Minister, why we could not summarize this in a way which 
would probably reflect the views contained in the report without actually quot- 
ing the report as such, if this would be agreeable to the committee. 


Mr. HAMILTON (Qu’Appelle): This is precisely what I wanted, Mr. Chair- 
man. I am not apologizing for pressing because I knew what was in the report, 
and there is nothing in there except those two points. If we receive that 
information and enough background material to buttress it, then I think the 
eastern members would have more material on which to base a recommendation 
for eastern grain policy. 

I would like to thank the minister very much. 

There is only one point on which I would like to question the minister 
now. In the projections for the year 1975 is there any question that more 
storage is needed if an assumption is made that the St. Lawrence system 
exports run at, say, a much higher level for the next five years or ten years than 
in the previous ten years? I am trying to say that the export picture in Europe 
for the next ten years is such that we have to assume fairly sizeable exports, 
much closer to the capacity of the St. Lawrence system. Is this assumption dealt 
with in the report? 

Mr. Barry: Quite frankly, sir, I do not recall at the moment. Possibly the 
current movement out of the St. Lawrence ports and the movement which will 
follow next spring is about the maximum which will occur. I do not know that 
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it can be much greater. But in spite of this export movement taking place, in 
spite of the pressures it is putting on facilities in eastern Canada, adequate 
space is still being preserved, in fact it will probably turn out to be more 
than adequate, for western feed grains on the present level of requirements. 
My assumption here is that they will be moved out and space made again in 
the spring when it is required for export. It is a case of blending the two to- 
gether on the assumption we are now reaching or near the maximum exports 
we will have. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: I was not here very early in the meeting and I apologize 
for overlapping if Iam doing so. 

The point about eastern elevators has been stressed. It is all very well to 
establish the grain in the first place, but from then on there is a whole 
‘margin. In accordance with what we have here on the summons today, we are 
considering the difference in prices between western grains and the purchasing 
price for the eastern farmers. Has the minister any definite plans in regard to the 
manner in which he tends to proceed with distribution from these elevators 
and the possible cost to eastern farmers? 

I have a letter from one of the brokers in Montreal, and I can assure you 
he was not too easy with me because of this last incident with which I had been 
concerned in the house. I perchance inquired about that fellow; he is a very 
nice man. Sometimes they say politicians have not too good a conscience; but 
I would just as soon go along with my conscience as with his, because wherever 
he can make a dollar he makes it—and he has been going along in that way 
for 28 years. 


The CHAIRMAN: Earlier in this meeting we dealt fairly extensively with 
the pricing of feed grains, taking a base price in store at Fort William and 
bringing it down, in the case of a bushel or 100 pounds, to deliver it to the 
farmer in eastern Canada. We have a great deal of that information on the 
record, and the department has undertaken to give us very detailed information 
not only on feed wheat but on barley and oats also. I would respectfully sug- 
gest that the information you require will be found in the report of this 
meeting. If there are matters that have not been covered, we will leave it open 
.and it can be dealt with again. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: Did you discuss the medium of transport from Fort William 
to these elevators and to the farmers? Did you discuss who will negotiate the 
sales? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. LANnGuLoIs: Then I submit to your suggestion. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am going to suggest to the committee that we leave the 
part of the report that comes under the heading of marketing and production 
and come back to them when we have further witnesses on the matter of 
eastern feed grain. 


Agreed. 


Mr. VINCENT: I think the figures that will be placed on the record today 
signify the reasonable cost of placing this grain in the hands of the consumer 
down here, but that does not necessarily mean that that would be the actual cost, 
I take it. Was this the actual cost or the reasonable cost of all the factors? 


Mr. Hays: These were the actual costs. 

Mr. PHILLIps: Yes, the actual cost. What you are actually asking for is 
some indication of how close to the mark the actual prices come to the figures: 
I gave you, is it not? 

Mr. VINCENT: Yes, some people may be asking $1 per hundred more than 
these figures indicate. 
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_ Mr, Puiuuips; I am sorry, I do not have the figures with me. However 
the figures we received last week, for example, were almost precisely thi 
same as the prices I gave this morning. 

Mr. Hays: These were actual negotiations. 

The CHarirMAN: Is it agreed that the report under the headings of market- 
ing and production will stand? 

Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: May we move along quickly? We are doing very well 
this morning, but I would like to move along quickly to the heading of 
regional offices. 

Mr. WHELAN: Are you going to leave the feed grain angle of marketing and 
production, or shall we deal with that now? 


The CHAIRMAN: If you have any further questions for the minister an 
his officials, I would like you to ask them now. ; 


Mr. WHELAN: My questions relate to other phases rather than to eastern 
grain. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will cover those as we go through. 

Mr. WHELAN: You have other things listed? 


Mr. VINCENT: We will have witnesses on that? Would it be possible to 
propose that the association of independent mill men appear? I think these 
people are interested. 


The CHAIRMAN: We cannot hear them before Christmas. 


Mr. Barry: I think the group to which Mr. Vincent is referring is the group 
you have designated as the association for the protection of eastern agriculture. 


The CHAIRMAN: They will be here on December 17. If there are other 
questions arising from marketing and production which do not deal with 
eastern seed grain, may we have them before we pass on? 


Mr. WHELAN: I had a number of questions which are mostly answered in 
the report, although I cannot say I went over the report in great detail. One 
of the things in which I am interested and which I have not read in this 
bulletin is “Potential for Freeze-Dried Foods in Canada’’. Would someone care 
to make a statement on the potential of freeze-dried foods in Canada? 


Mr. Barry: I am afraid I find myself in some difficulty here. I wonder 
if it would be satisfactory if we obtained the report for you and sent it to 
you? I would prefer to do that than rely on my memory. 


The CHAIRMAN: That will be forwarded to Mr. Whelan. 


Mr. WHELAN: The only reason I asked was because I feel that there is 
a very great potential in Canada for frozen foods. I do not know whether 
frozen foods are the same thing as freeze-dried foods, but I think frozen foods 
are one of the greatest potentials in Canada as far as marketing and exporting 
is concerned. From the experience some of our people have had in our area 
I can say there is very great potential in this field. I think it is a matter we 
should follow up very closely and expand by every means possible. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will move on to regional offices. Is that adopted? 


Agreed. 


Under the heading “Information Division” on page 10 there is a subheading 
which deals with the press and radio. Is that agreed? . 


Agreed. 


Then we come to visuals. 
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Mr. Enns: I think on the entire section all one would want to do is 
comment laudibly on the information services of the department. Certainly the 
radio programs are well received, and rather than be critical let us make a 
laudible comment on the operations in this area. 


Agreed. 


The CHAIRMAN: That will cover the whole section on information. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: Maybe you are adopting more quickly than I am reading. 
With regard to the regional offices I would like to ask the minister a question 
- concerning crop insurance. 

Is there anything the minister can possibly do for eastern farmers with 
regard to crop insurance? I do not believe they have anything of that sort at 
the moment. I just want to know if you have had any representations or if you 
are looking into the matter of crop insurance at the moment. Many crops are 
wasted because of rain. 

Mr. Hays: This has to be initiated by the province in conjunction with the 
federal government, and at the present time the province of Quebec has made 
no overtures in so far as this matter is concerned. 

Mr. VINCENT: Was there any discussion with the province of Quebec? 

Mr. Hays: We have had discussions. 

Mr. VINCENT: Last year they seemed to be ready to accept crop insurance. 

Mr. Hays: Earlier on in the summer Dr. Barry and I spent a couple of 
days with the minister, and this matter was not raised at that particular time. 
I know there had been some previous discussions, but at the moment it is 
inactive. They will have to bring it forward. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: In many of the regions a lot of crops were missed because 
of the rain. There is a steady flow into Quebec and there is a regular need. 
This year we need more. It is at this time that some of these farmers need 
the insurance, because some of the people who sell grain take advantage of 
the shortage, and the farmers have to buy the feed grain somehow. They 
_have to buy the feed grain and they cannot afford to pay for it. 

Mr. Hays: We are prepared to listen to any representations that are made. 

Mr. VINCENT: The federal government is ready but it has to be approached 
by the provincial government? 

Mr. Hays: Yes. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Is there any thought of bringing any amendments to the 
Federal Crop Insurance Act? It has now been in effect for four years. Out 
of the experience that has been gained in those four years and from representa- 
tions that may have been received, there may be some amendments suggested 
to the act. 

Mr. Hays: We are looking at all these things but there has been no repre- 
sentation made to us with regard to them. 

Mr. 'NASSERDEN: Have the provinces made any representations, ry if so 
what is the nature of them in regard to amendments? 

Mr. Hays: We have had some discussions with Manitoba and Saskatchewan, 
but there is nothing I can report further at this time to the committee. 

.Mr. Enns: In Manitoba there is quite a keen interest in extending crop 
insurance. 

The CHAIRMAN: Have we now completed this topic? 

_. Mr. NASSERDEN: Before we pass from crop insurance, may I ask if the 
department has a man on the staff who is available to go out at the request of 
the provincial government or farm organizations to discuss this matter of crop 
insurance with farmers. 
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Mr.-Hays: Yes, we have. | 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Has there been any demand for his services? 

Mr. Hays: Yes. We have had discussions with both Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: How about the other provinces? 

Mr. Hays: He is in Nova Scotia today. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: Would the minister be ready to meet representatives of the 
provinces for this crop insurance, and also representatives of the credit farm 
loan board? 

Mr. Hays: Yes, we are prepared to meet them at any time. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed that we shall adopt the report under the head- 
ing of information division? 

Agreed. 


The section of the report dealing with the research branch starts at Paze 
14 and continues to page 29. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): And in French it continues to page 32. 
It always takes longer to say it in French! 


Mr. JORGENSON: I move we adjourn. 
Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): I second the motion. 


Mr. VINCENT: This would permit the members to read the report on this 
topic. We received the report only on Monday. 


The CHAIRMAN: Most members received it earlier, I think, but it would 
give an opportunity to read the balance of the report over the noon adjourn- 
ment if we were to adjourn now. I have a motion from Mr. Jorgenson to 
adjourn. Will you indicate the pleasure of the committee as to the time of 
reconvening. 

Mr. JORGENSON: I suggest we reconvene at 3:30 or after the orders of the 
day. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, before we adjourn until 3:30 I wonder if I 
could ask the members of the steering committee to meet with me for a few 
minutes immediately after this meeting. 


The meeting is adjourned until 3:30 or after orders of the day. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, let us come to order. We now have a quorum. 
I would like first of all to state that the members of the subcommittee met after 
the noon hour adjournment and dealt with Mr. McIntosh’s motion which was 
adopted by the committee on November 21, to refer a matter to the Depart- 
ment of Justice in relation to the right of the board of grain commissioners 
to refuse to answer or to give certain information on the basis that it was 
priviledged information under the Statistics Act. I shall now read to you the 
minutes as follows: 


(See the Reports of Sub-Committee in Minutes of Proceedings) 


I can report that that letter will go out today to the Minister of Justice. 
Are these minutes of the subcommittee adopted? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Before we start the meeting I suggest for the considera- 
tion of the committee that we might want to reduce our quorum. For example, 
today there are seven committees meeting and we may be in difficulty as we 
proceed from now to Christmas. I mention this. If we decide to do it, it might 
as well be done now so that we will ensure for example that when the board 
of grain commissioners come here we will be able to go ahead with our meeting. 
May I have an expression of opinion on that? 


~ 


* 


~ 
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Mr. NASSERDEN: I do not think we should reduce our quorum because as 
I look around the room I see we have 13 members of our party at this meeting, 
more than half the quorum that you need, and there are four other groups in 
the House of Commons. The subject under discussion today, while of very 
great interest to all of us, is certainly of interest to our party, and is certainly 
of equal interest to the other parties, and some of those parties draw off almost 
their entire strength from the area we are dealing with today. For that reason 
I think they should be given an opportunity to have their people here. If you 
reduce the quorum it will reduce the numbers they can have here. From our 
standpoint we have our people here. 


Mr. Enns: I do not like the idea of reducing the size of the quorum, and 
I do not like the idea of keeping officials waiting for a quorum. Therefore, I 
would support the reduction of the quorum so we might proceed without 
undue delay at future meetings, with due deference to my colleagues. 


Mr. Ricarp: I support the idea of maintaining the present number neces- 
sary for a quorum. It is up to them to be present, or to be replaced by some- 
body else. If they are not interested, then let someone else take their places. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): Today we have seven committee meet- 
ings going on, and I think those who are really interested in this subject would 
come to the meeting. If you reduced the quorum, we could get started a lot 
faster. 


Mr. RIcARD: You may have seven committees sitting today, but that may 
be an exception. It might be the only day of its kind in an entire year. Would 
you make a special rule just for the sake of one day? 


Mr. HornER (Acadia): It is up to the parties concerned to see that their 
members attend. If they do not attend, there should be somebody else on the 
committee. There are seven meeting, and there are 70 members who cannot 
attend, excluding cabinet and parliamentary secretaries. That still leaves ten 
members from each party who should be here. That leaves you three or four 
parties to make up the other ten members. With seven committees meeting, 
and ten men to each committee— 


Mr. WHELAN: I think we would be wise to do this, Mr. Chairman. There 
are three sitting right now. I think we would be wise in leaving the quorum 
at 20, because the agricultural industry certainly warrants the attendance of 
committee members here. 


The CHAIRMAN: I mentioned it so that we could get an opinion. I think 
I have an opinion now, and it is to go ahead. So let us proceed with con- 
sideration of the report from the place we left off when we adjourned. Are 
you ready to consider the headings under “research branch’? 


RESEARCH BRANCH 


The branch has research establishments in localities represent- 
ing the principal soil and climatic resources of Canada from coast 
to coast. It continued its broad program of research on problems 
selected for their regional or national’ importance in agriculture. 
The research staff, in cooperation with their counterparts in univer- 
sities and provincial departments of agriculture, seek to provide 
the research information required to aid Canadian producers in 
maintaining their competitive position in domestic and overseas 
markets. 

A highlight of 1962 was the establishment of the food research 
institute at Ottawa, to concentrate and intensify our attack on problems 
concerning produce after it leaves the farmer’s gate. The institute was 
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formed by amalgamating the dairy technology research institute, the 
fruit and vegetable processing and storage section of the plant research 
institute, and the oils section of the genetics and plant breeding research 
institute. The new institute will study the characteristics of plant and 
animal products that affect food quality and consumer acceptance; the 
physical, chemical, and biological changes in foods during storage and 
processing; and the development of new principles in food processing 
and preservation and of new types of processed agricultural products. A 


_ food research information office was also established to make available 


results of research undertaken in Canada and abroad. 


This report is in four sections dealing with research on animals, crops, 
soils, and crop protection. A few selected studies are described, especially 
concerning their objectives, progress, and promise. 


ANIMALS 


Producers of domestic animals have a direct and immediate 
interest in experiments that give practical answers to their practical 
problems. Feeding trials that provide information on the relative 
values of different feeds for specific purposes are examples of this 
kind of research. However, as this kind of information accumulates 
and as we learn that some problems cannot be solved by simple 
experiments, increasing emphasis must be placed on learning more 
about the mechanism of the animal body and its function. 


In previous reports we have reviewed much of the work that 
gave immediate answers to practical problems. In this report we 
deal more with examples of difficult problems that have not yielded 
to solution through simple experiments but that require a more 
fundamental approach. 


Urinary calculi 


Urinary calculi, comparable to kidney stones in humans, have caused 
losses among male cattle and sheep for many years. The calculi are 
deposits or accumulation of minerals in solid form and are found in 
various parts of the urinary tract. As long as they are small they can be 
passed out with the urine and cause no trouble. However, if they become 
enlarged they may block the urinary tract and thus kill the animal. The 
minerals in the calculi vary with the feed eaten by the animals. The 
areas of southern Alberta and Saskatchewan, serious losses have been 
caused in cattle by calculi containing a high proportion of silica. Death 
losses in individual herds have been high in some years and low or 
absent in other years. The deaths occur mainly in animals under a year 
of age and usually during the fall and winter. 


Early studies on this problem at Manyberries and Lethbridge, Alta., 
centered on surveys and analyses of feed and water supplies in relation 
to reported losses. These surveys indicated that losses were greatest 
after a dry summer when the forage matured early. The animals then 
ate forage containing less carotene (vitamin A) and phosphorus and 
more silica. Also, during the winter the animals did not drink normal 
amounts of water. On the basis of this information, feeding trials were 
undertaken at Lethbridge to find rations or feeding and management 
systems that would overcome the problem. These experiments failed to 
provide a practical solution. It became evident that it would be necessary 
to learn more about how the animal body absorbs, transports, and 
eliminates silica (the mineral making up most of the calculi) and the 
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physiological factors (pH of urine, presence or absence of mucopro- 
teins and mucopolysaccharides in the urine) that lead to information 
of the calculi. 

One interesting result of this work at Lethbridge was the discovery 
that the presence of calculi can almost be classed as a normal condition. 
Calves may be born with calculi. Also, calcui may be formed at any time 
during the life of the animal and not only at the time when they cause 
trouble. They are equally common in both sexes but the structure of the 
urinary tract permits elimination of the calculi in females whereas block- 
age occurs readily in males. 


Calculi were found in the kidneys, in the bladder, or in both organs 
in individual animals. It is not known definitely whether the nuclei of 
the calculi are always formed in the kidney and passed into the bladder, 
but deposits were formed on foreign bodies inserted into the bladder. This 
indicates that calculi very likely increase in size in the bladder. All these 
results emphasize that the basic cause of calculi is a failure in the animal 
to excrete the excess mineral in soluble form. 


On the other hand, work at Ottawa and Lethbridge has shown that the 
feed consumed has a direct effect on such factors as pH (acidity) and 
silica content of the urine. Under certain conditions the pH may influence 
precipitation of silica. However, other evidence indicates that the pH 
of the urine in itself is not a primary factor in calculi formation. Some 
of the results indicate that low level of water intake may contribute to 
increase in calculi. This may explain, in part, the increasing frequency of 
trouble from calculi during the fall and winter, when water intake may 
be low for various reasons. 


A practical solution to the calculi problem is not yet in sight but the 
basic information required is gradually being obtained. 


Vitamin A 

It is half a century since a substance, now known as vitamin A, 
was found to have an important role in maintaining normal health and 
function in the animal body. Much has been learned about the needs of 
various classes of stock for vitamin A, the storage of this vitamin in the 
animal body, and the conversion of carotene, found in green plants, 
to vitamin A by the liver. Generally speaking, we have learned to 


overcome deficiencies of vitamin A in rations by supplementing them 
with vitamin-rich natural feeds or with synthetic vitamins. 


Yet vitamin A deficiencies in feedlot and breeding cattle have 
been reported more and more often in recent years. They occur in cattle 
receiving rations thought to have enough vitamin A or carotene. Some 
factors suggested as possibly responsible for this situation are: changes in 
feeding practices to rations high in concentrates and low in roughage, 
the use of feed additives such as antibiotics and hormones, the presence 
of increasing amounts of pesticides and herbicides on feeds, and increases _ 
in nitrate content of forage arising from increased use of nitrogen 
fertilizers. That vitamin A deficiencies still occur emphasizes that we 
need to know more about the requirements of various classes of animals 
for this vitamin, its metabolism in the animal body, and the function that 
it performs in the body. 


Several establishments are tackling the problem from different 
aspects. At Kapuskasing, Ont., a study is being made of the possible 
effect of the herbicide MCPA on the conversion of carotene to vitamin A 
by beef cows and their calves when grazed on pastures sprayed with 
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the herbicide. Under certain conditions MCPA was found to interfere 
with the conversion of carotene to vitamin A in the animal body, but 
more research is needed before general conclusions can be drawn. 


At Lennoxville, Que., studies are being made on the effects of 
different rates of nitrogen fertilization on the nutritive value of forage, 
including the possible effect of high nitrogen fertilization on the vitamin 
A status of animals eating the forage. As yet there is no indication that 
nitrogen fertilization is changing the nitrate content of the fertilized crop 
to affect the conversion of carotene from the plant to vitamin A in the 
animal body. 


The possible effects of environmental stress, such as changes in 
temperature in the range 20° to 70° F, on vitamin A metabolism in sheep — 
are being studied at Lethbridge, Alta. The results so far indicate that 
temperature changes are probably not important. 


The animal research institute, Ottawa, is studying the rate of 
conversion of carotene to vitamin A in the animal body to obtain a more 
precise conversion figure to use in calculating vitamin A values from the 
carotene content of forages. At the same time, studies are under way 
to determine the metabolic function of vitamin A in the animal body and 
the factors that influence animal requirements for this vitamin. 


Ruminant nutrition 


There is a well-known statement that “all flesh is grass.” This may 
not be literally true but it does emphasize the fact that the basis for 
all animal life is the conversion, by herbivores, or plant-consuming 
animals, of plant material to animal material. Among the herbivores, the 
domestic ruminants, ie., cattle and sheep, provide a large part of our 
food supply. 

During the last few decades there has been an increasing apprecia- 
tion of the importance of improved production and conservation of 
forage, especially in Canada where our climate severely restricts many 
other forms of agricultural production. The efficient conversion of forage 
to animal production, although equally important, stayed in the back- 
ground until more recently. However, within the last two decades there 
has been a growing awareness of this problem. This has led to a growing 
interest in the peculiarities of the ruminant digestive system. 

A highly significant point is that digestion in the rumen is not 
mainly a function of the rumen itself but of the bacteria and protozoa 
in it. Thus, the rumen is important not only as a container for feed and 
as a fermentation vat but as a complex mechanism for controlling the 
action of bacteria and protozoa and for dealing with the De Osu GtS of 
their activity. 

For the organisms to function properly, they must have the proper 
moisture, nutrients, acidity (pH), and temperature. Part of the nutrients 
are derived from the saliva of the animal, and the remainder from the 
feed. The saliva also provides much of the moisture needed. Research 
workers at Lethbridge, Alta., are studying the effect of the saliva on 
digestion of feeds in the rumen. Feeds that were chewed and swallowed 
were found to be digested more readily than the same feeds inserted 
directly into the rumen. More research is going on to determine whether 
this is because of the crushing of the feed in chewing, thus exposing a 
greater surface to bacterial action, or whether the moistening of the feed 
with saliva is the important factor. 

The effect of crushing or grinding the feed is part of the larger 
problem of the effect of the form of feed on its digestion and utilization. 


CUS iees 
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Theoretically, reducing the size of particles should provide greater sur- 
face for bacterial activity. But at Melfort, Sask., it was found that the 
increased rate at which fine particles pass through the digestive tract 
may counteract the effect of increased surface area. Although digestibility 
was not increased by grinding, daily feed intake by steers was increased 
and this led to increased gain and efficiency of gain. Pelleting the ground 


hay further improved feed intake, rate of gain, and efficiency of gain. 


Similar results from grinding and pelleting were obtained with lambs 
at Nappan, N.S. Pregnant ewes also benefited from pelleting of the feed. 

The fact that feed intake, that is total consumption, is an important 
factor in rate and efficiency of gain has led to the suggestion that vol- 
untary feed intake should be used as a measure of forage value. But as 
this method is rather expensive, efforts are under way at many institu- 
tions to develop a laboratory method for evaluating forage. In vitro, or 
artificial rumen, digestion is being studied at Swift Current, Sask., and 
Ottawa. The purpose is to relate these procedures to what actually 
happens in the animal and thus find a simple, cheap method of evaluation. 
This method then can be used by plant breeders as a means of evaluating 
new varieties of forage plants in terms of their nutritive value. 

To learn more about factors in plants that determine their nutritive 
value, workers at Agassiz, B.C., are studying soluble carbohydrates. 
These are mainly simple sugars and hence a readily available source of 
energy for rumen organisms. It has been shown that different orchard- 


grass samples have soluble carbohydrate contents of 4 to 20 per cent of 


the dry matter, and total fructose, one of the sugars, of 1 to 8.5 per cent.. 
This in itself does not indicate that these samples vary in nutritive value: 
in vitro it was found that the addition of sugar may adversely affect 
digestibility; more research must be done before the picture becomes 
clear. 

Though ruminants are of primary importance as converters of 
roughage, there has been a trend in recent years to use all-concentrate 
rations for finishing beef cattle and high-concentrate rations for milking 
cows. This provides a somewhat unnatural diet and often leads to 
digestive disturbances. At Nappan, N.S., studies are under way to 
determine whether certain additives (buffers) might overcome these 
difficulties. Sodium bicarbonate and sodium propionate, alone or in 
combination, were added to concentrate rations. These additives had very 
little effect on digestibility, gains, or feed efficiency, although sodium 
bicarbonate increased the pH of rumen content and changed the propor- 
tion though not the total amount, of volatile fatty acids. 


CROPS 


More than 60 kinds of crops are grown commercially in Canada. 
With each, whether it be asparagus or wheat, there is need for improve- 
ment. To extend the area of adaptation, or to improve quality, resistance 
to disease or insects, time to maturity, or yield, new varieties are con- 
tinally being developed at stations across Canada. These achievements 
depend on both background research and evaluation experiments. The 
new varieties, and new management procedures, are steadily increasing 
the efficiency of crop production. 


Breeding Tree Fruits 


In horticultural reasearch the improvement of fruit trees through 
breeding and selection may sometimes be overlooked because it is such a 
very slow process. About 40 years are required from the time a new 
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very carefully and its purpose must continue as it passes, through time, 
apple starts its seedling growth until the public accepts it as a recognized 
variety on the market. Obviously, this type of program must be planned 
from one group of research workers to another. 

In 1962 significant progress became evident in one special phase of 
the work: in developing a good-quality apple resistant to the serious 
disease apple scab. Also plans were made to extend peach production by 
developing more hardy, disease-resistant peaches. 

No commercial variety is immune to apple scab. But, fortunately, 
there are immune wild species, some of which have fruits only a quarter 
of an inch in diameter. A breeding program was started about 20 years 
ago to transfer the resistance from wild species to a cultivated variety 
that met commercial requirements. During this time, resistance has been 
incorporated, step by step through several generations, into increasingly 
larger-fruited selections. Finally, tens of thousands of trees were grown 
to maturity to find seedlings that produced fruits of the desired type. 

This breeding project in Canada is centered in the genetics and plant 
breeding research institute, at Ottawa, and is one part of an extensive 
international program on this problem. Establishments at Smithfield, 
Ont., Kentville, N.S., and Summerland, B.C., are assisting in the project. 
Fruits have now been obtained that are of the McIntosh type and can be 
grown without the need of fungicide sprays to control scab. As orchard- 
ists in many areas of Eastern Canada may now have to apply 10 to 15 
separate sprays annually to control apple scab, this achievement is 
important economically. 

Before these seedling selections can be named and introduced as 
commercial varieties, they must be propagated for evaluation under 


conditions more nearly comparable to commercial production. This will 


take several years and the tests for doing it are designed to give a reliable 
measure of all the characteristics of the seedlings. 

The Canadian tree fruits next in importance is the peach, and 
similar attention is being given to the development of hardy, disease- 
resistant sorts for both the present areas of production and possible new 
ones. Our peach breeders are confident that, when the need for new 
varieties becomes critical due to expanding acreages into less favorable 
areas, improved hardier types will be ready for the grower. 


Cytogenetics of wheat 


In the evolution of our present-day wheats, a species of primitive 
type combined in nature with a grass, aegilops speltoides, to produce 
durum or marcaroni wheat. Later in this natural development, durum 
wheat combined with goat grass, aegilops squarrosa, to produce triticum 
aestivum, or bread wheat as we know it today. 

Cytogenetics has now become a powerful tool in plant breeding. 
Recently, at the research station, Winnipeg, Man., the chromosome com- 
ponents of bread wheat were separated by the application of cytogenetics 
and a reconstituted durum-type wheat was produced. Before this sepa- 
ration, it was impossible to transfer desirable characteristics such as 
resistance to rust from durum wheat to bread wheat because the hybrids 
were sterile. However, the reconstituted durum crosses readily with our 
common bread wheat varieties thus permitting the breeders of hard red 
spring wheat to have access to valuable characters hitherto denied 
to them. This development will open up new frontiers in wheat breeding. 

Chromosome substitution, a technique whereby a single chromo- 
some can be transferred from one wheat variety to another, is an aspect 
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of cytogenetics being used to advantage in studying the inheritance of 
complex characters such as bread-making quality, yield, and resistance 
to insects. It is also being evaluated as a means of breeding new vari- 
eties. Information on inheritance, which was practically unattainable 
previously, is now being put to good use in cereal breeding. Research in 
cytogenetics is leading to techniques whereby the synthesis of new 
varieties is possible through precise genetic control. We are moving 
into an era where plant breeders can “tailor-make” varieties by manip- 
ulating chromosomes carrying the desired genetic characters. 


Breeding winter-hardy cereals 


Winter cereals have a higher potential yield than corresponding 
spring crops. Present varieties are adapted to only the few areas in 
Canada where winters are relatively mild. Making greater use of winter 
cereals would have many advantages, particularly in prairie areas where 
they mature before the dry summer weather. Lack of winterhardiness is 
the limiting factor. 


Hardy varieties of winter wheat are being developed at Lethbridge, 
Alta. Winalta, a new variety recently released from Lethbridge, is equal 
to hard red spring wheat in milling quality and only slightly below it in 
baking quality. Its winterhardiness is equal to that of Kharkov 22MC, 
the most winter-hardy variety grown in Canada. This combination of 
quality and winterhardiness represents a significant advance in breeding 
winter wheats for the prairies. It is: expected that within the next 20-30 
years winter wheat will be grown much more widely in the southern 
parts of Canada than at present. 


Soft white winter wheat, a traditional and important crop in south- 
western Ontario, is used mainly for making pastry flour. A special type 
of wheat quality is required, and the yield per acre must be such that it 
can compete economically with other cash crops. Resistance to lodging is 
particularly important in areas where high fertility is maintained. The 
varieties released during the past few years indicate the success achieved. 
Winter-hardy varieties that are resistant to disease and lodging are now 


grown with confidence by Ontario farmers from the Bruce peninsula 
to the Ottawa valley. 


Corn improvement 


The use of corn in Canada has been increasing steadily since hybrid 
seed became available over 25 years ago. Most hybrids are adapted to a 
narrow range of conditions and only a few of the first hybrids were 
suitable for the short growing season in most parts of Canada. Recently, 
corn has become an important feed grain and 36 million bushels of grain 
corn and over four million tons of corn silage are now produced each 
year. Canadian plant breeders have brought about steady improvements 
in yield, quality, and time to maturity. This research is centered at 
Ottawa and Harrow, Ont., in eastern Canada, and at Morden, Man., in 
western Canada. 


Before hybrid seed became available, the northern limit for silage 
corn in eastern Canada was near Ottawa, and the possibility of growing 
corn for grain was thought to be remote. The Ottawa program reached 
one objective after another in developing early hybrids with good grain 
yields and high-quality silage. At Harrow, situated in the main corn belt 
of North America, attention was focused on developing inbred lines 
resistant to stalk rot and the European corn borer for use in commercial 
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breeding programs. At Morden the objective has been to extend the area_ 
where corn can be grown in western Canada by developing hybrids that 
are well adapted in Manitoba. 

Outstanding success has been achieved at each of the three locations. 
From Ottawa, 13 hybrid varieties have been released. Seven of them are 
still on the recommended list for 1963. Generally, they mature in 80-87 
days, or about 10 days earlier than a crop could be produced before 
hydrids were introduced. Even though the time to maturity is shorter, 
yielding ability is excellent and often reaches 75-100 bushels per acre. 
The Ottawa hybrids are grown from Guelph, Ont., to the upper Ottawa 
valley, as well as in western and southern Quebec. From Harrow, during — 
the past five years, eight inbreds selected for resistance to the European 
corn borer and to stalk rot have been released to private breeders who are 
developing hybrids for southern Ontario. 


Through the Ontario corn committee, formed in 1941, we have one 
of the finest examples of cooperation between federal and provincial 
governments and industry in getting the benefits of research to the farmer. 

rivate corn companies are not in a position to develop varieties to extend 
the fringes of the corn acreage but they do have facilities for producing 
hybrid seed and distributing it. Therefore, hybrids developed by the 
department are licensed and offered to seed companies to make the seed 
available to farmers. Two recent examples are DeKalb 29, which was 
licensed from Ottawa as Canbred 256; and Funk’s G43, which was licensed 
as Canbred 283. These two are among the earliest, high-yielding hybrids 
available for eastern Canada. 

In western Canada, before the first hybrids, Morden 74 and Morden 
77, were released in 1950, corn was an unsure crop because available 
varieties did not mature in cool seasons. In 1959, the growing of corn was 
further encouraged by the release of Modern 88. It is a flint-dent kernel 
type that has replaced Morden 74 because of its superior yield. The 
Morden hybrids have extended the area where corn can be grown in 
western Canada. 

In recent years, the area where corn can be grown for silage has 
been extended to the irrigated acreage around Lethbridge in southern 
Alberta. This is very important in the feeding of beef cattle. In 1962, 
about 10,000 acres were grown in the area, and an increase to 50,000 
acres is predicted within the.next few years. 


Rangeland Research 


There are about 55 million acres of native range and potential 
northern pastureland in Canada. It must all be used in the best way 
possible if national goals for beef production are to be realized. 

Work on prairie ranges is centered at Swift Current in Saskatchewan, 
at Manyberries and Lethbridge in Alberta, and at Kamloops in British 
Columbia. By 1950, it was foreseen that the ranges in western Canada 
would have to support many more cattle in the future. This called for 
more emphasis on range research. Before 1950, studies were concerned 
with maintaining the productivity of the range at its original native 
level. The soils, climate, and plants of this vast resource were catalogued. 
Botanical keys to the native flora, developed at Swift Current, are in com- 
mon use in university classrooms today. Carrying capacities were estab- 


lished, based on soil type and vegetative cover. They range from 3 to 60 


acres per grazing animal per season. This information, available to the 
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ranchers and PFRA, has been used to prevent overgrazing, and during 


the 1961 drought most of the ranges had enough carryover to avert 
disaster.. 


After 1950, studies on a number of cultural practices were started. 
In general, it was found that fertilizing does not hold much promise 
where moisture is the main limiting factor. The use of weed killers and 
cultural methods for controlling small brush, such as western snowberry, 
was shown to be practical in some areas. Rotational grazing of range did 
not increase carrying capacity but it sometimes did affect the ecological 
succession of species. 


To increase production, much attention is being given to seeding 
cultivated species to complement native range. Seeding one fifth of a 
range area to Russian wild rye and crested wheatgrass, to complement 
native range, has doubled or tripled the carrying capacity at Swift Current 
over a six-year period. At Manyberries, Alta., for six years, rangeland 
broken and seeded to Russian wild rye and crested wheatgrass has given 
a carrying capacity of over three times that of native range. If these gains 
are maintained for ten years, large-scale reseeding of native ranges may 


_be recommended. 


From the Peace River area of British Columbia to Kapuskasing in 
the clay belt of Ontario, there are large areas of gray wooded soil covered 
mainly with poplar forest. Although this land is often submarginal for 
farming, much of it is used as rangeland. In its native state it has a 
carrying capacity of one animal to 25-40 acres per season. When it is 
cleared and seeded to cultivated species, a carrying capacity of one 
animal to two acres is not uncommon. Some of the potential of this 
area must be realized if the national goal for cattle production is to be 
reached. 


As early as 1952, tests at beaverlodge showed that when this land was 
burned over it was feasible to broadcast grass and legume seed into 
the ashes and obtain good stands of forage. However, most of this area 
cannot be burned over and the cost of clearing it is often about $60 
per acre. Recently, the “ball and chain” method of clearing has been used 
and the costs have been cut to less than $10 per acre. In the Peace River 
area, newly cleared land was double disced with a large serrated disc 


and broadcast-seeded with a grass-legume mixture. It yielded 3,000 and 


0,000 pounds of dry matter per acre in the first and second years 
respectively. North of Melfort, Sask., land treated similarly yielded over 
1,000 pounds of dry matter per acre in the first year after seeding. 
Botanical studies, fertilizer experiments, and work on the use of herbi- 
cides and clipping to control brush regrowth are under way in both 
areas. This research will be followed with interest during the next few 
years because the success of a large part of the cattle industry. in Canada 
may depend on it. 


May I call the subheadings? And then invite questions under each sub- 


heading as it is called. The first heading under the research branch is 
“animals”. Dr. Barry points out that under the subheading of animals there 
are certain projects such as urinary calculi, vitamin A, ruminant nutrition, 
and so on. May we pass to animals? 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Would it be fair to ask the deputy minister whether we 


think we are providing enough money today to cover the research necessary 
to round out the type of program that we should have to make the most 
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effective use of our agricultural resources? 
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Mr. Barry: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Nasserden: I suppose this is a question 
where the answer would be that one never does provide enough for research. 
It is probably a question of priorities, dividing the available resources which 
are not always financial resources, because in many cases they are personnel » 
resources as well as financial, and to divide them into what appear to be 
the problems needing priority and attention. Dr. Anderson is here. He is 
- director general of our research branch and I am sure that his reply to 
your question would be no, there are not enough resources provided for 
research. I do not suppose there ever are in such cases. There are always 
demands, but it is a case of making available the resources that we do have 
as best we can, as we see the need for priority to take care of problems 
that have to be dealt with. That, I am afraid, is not a very complete answer 
to your question. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Have you had any difficulty with getting personnel that 
you need? 


Mr. Barry: May I ask Dr. Anderson to deal with that question? 


Dr. J. A. ANDERSON (Director General, Research Branch, Department of 
Agriculture): I think we always have some problem in obtaining competent 
research personnel. I suspect there is a shortage throughout the civilized world - 
in this area. We are up against competition particularly from the expanding 
universities in the United States as well as Canada. I think we are doing 
some recruiting from overseas, and on balance I do not think we are doing 
too badly. The outstanding research men are always in short supply. 


Mr. HARKNESS: To what extent are you under established at the present 
time in the way of research scientists and laboratory technicians? 


Mr. ANDERSON: We were probably at about 91 per cent of establishment 
at the time that recruiting restrictions were imposed. 


Mr. HARKNESS: So you are less than that now? 
Mr. ANDERSON: No, we are about 91 per cent now. 


Mr. Harkness: That applies to both research scientists and laboratory 
assistants, does it? 


Mr. ANDERSON: I thing probably we are a little lower in supporting staff 
and probably fractionally higher in research scientists. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: We welcome Dr. Anderson here and it might be well for 
those who do not know of his career is someone would say a few words 
about it. 


Mr. Hays: Dr. Anderson is director general of research and is in charge 
of that whole area. 


Mr. Barry: I am sure some of the members of the committee have seen 
Dr. Anderson when he was with the board of grain commissioners and in 
charge of the research laboratory for the board. 


Mr. Peters: Is there any research taking place in the field that is bothering 
many agriculturists today related to detergents which are now used, and 
which appear in water and crops, as sprays, dusts and insecticides, and are 
getting into the end product of agriculture? Is there any extensive research 
taking place in this field? 


Mr. ANDERSON: On detergents, not in the research branch of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I believe there is some work being done by the Ontario 
Research Foundation in that respect. In the area of pesticide residues, there 
is a very fair amount of research on what happens to them after they are 
applied . 


Mr. Peters: Is this being conducted by the central experimental farm? 
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Mr. ANDERSON: No, it is done in a number of our outlying stations, mainly 


at Kemptville, Vineland, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, and Lethbridge. I think we are 


short of expert analytical chemists in this area which is an extraordinarily 
difficult one, involving analysis of extremely minute amounts. I believe we 
have two vacancies in that area. 

Mr. PETERS: In the research being done today oe does the department 
handle the results? Do they make recommendations on the removal of certain 
pesticides and insecticides and recommend them to the commercial field? 


Mr. ANDERSON: It is not so much the case of removing them, although 
work is done in that area; it is more a case of limiting their application. That 
is where the research lies. One takes all possible steps to limit the application 
and to see that the residues are not carried forward into food at any time. 
One has long-term projects in this area, dealing with the accumulation of 
residues, and particularly with the development of resistance in insects, which 
is a matter mentioned in this particular report. 


Mr. PETERS: How does it relate back to the farmer? Is it related in terms 
of developing applications, or do you go further back and look into the 
preparation of the chemical insecticides and pesticides that are already on the 
market, or the new ones being brought on the market? 


Mr. ANDERSON: If I may answer part of your question, it relates in part, 
in so far as it affects the farmers, to the development of spray calendars which 
advise him on how he should operate at all times and what sprays he should 
be using. 

Mr. Barry: I was going to add that, as I am sure you know, we have to 
think here in terms of research and in terms of administration of statutes. We 
have the Pest Control Products Act, under which all pest control products sold 
in Canada must be registered in our department. Before the product is regis- 


tered, we must have adequate data coming either from the firms themselves or 


from other research work demonstrating their effectiveness, and we also must 
have it made clear by the food and drug department with respect to the residues 
which would be permitted. The provinces put out spray recommendations to 
farmers. We serve on committees with them, to develop the recommendations 
to farmers for the use of different pesticides for different purposes. 

Mr. PETERS: In relation to the problem of detergents, is any research being 
done, I mean in the agricultural research field, with respect to residues which 
may remain in a source of water supply as far as animals are concerned, and 
the effect it may have on animal life? 

Mr. ANDERSON: Not that I know of. 

Mr. WHELAN: I wondered about insecticides and pesticides. Are we going 
to be able to ask questions on the research aspects of each one of these as we 
go along, or is it going to be done just hit or miss? 

The CHAIRMAN: We are under research now and I think the questions 
asked are relevant in the sense they were asked. 

Mr. WHELAN: I have questions on research but I wonder if 3 shouie ask 
them now. I see you have soils here, and soil surveys, and soil physics and so 
on. I was concerned about the deficiency of elements in soil. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we are dealing more specifically with animals under 
this section. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: On the first item, before we get away from it, reference is 
made to food storage processing. Does the department provide a service to 
people who want to go into this business? If they come to you with a problem, 
do you try to work it out so that you can tell them the type of premises that 


- they need or buildings or equipment or something like that to take care of that 


particular problem they have with processing or storage of food? 
29808-3—4 
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Mr. ANDERSON: We would try to make available to them the infortation 
we have, and in many areas I think we have adequate information to deal with 
the types of inquiries that are put forward to us. 


Mr. WHELAN: At your experimental farms you are actually doing some 
experimental processing, are you not? 


Mr. ANDERSON: Yes, that is true. 
Mr. WHELAN: Do you have adequate facilities for it? 


Mr. ANDERSON: In general I think we do, having regard to the total cover- 
age that we give. 


Mr. WHELAN: Do you have adequate staff who are trained in this matter. I 
mean technical people? 
Mr. ANDERSON: In general, I think we do fairly well in that field. 


Mr. Hornrer (Acadia): Dr. Anderson, on page 15 at the bottom, dealing 
with vitamin A, the report says: 


Yet vitamin A deficiencies in feedlot and breeding cattle have heen 
reported more and more often in recent years. They occur in cattle 
receiving rations thought to have enough vitamin A or carotene. Some 
factors suggested as possibly responsible for this situation are: changes 
in feeding practices to rations high in concentrates and low in roughage, 
the use of feed additives such as antibiotics and hormones, the presence 
of increasing amounts of pesticides and herbicides on feeds, and increases 
in nitrate content of forages arising from increased use of nitrogen 
fertilizers. That vitamin A deficiencies still occur emphasizes that we 
need to know more about the requirements of various classes of animals 
for this vitamin, its metabolism in the animal body, and the function 
that it performs in the body. 


Am I right in assuming that you are using these chemicals? 


Mr. ANDERSON: No, I think you are going a little further than this when 
you ask if we are using all these chemicals. The research data we have at 
present would allow scientists to make certain recommendations. This is an © 
area that we are still investigating. 


Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): You are more or less suggesting that this might 
be a possibility? 
Mr. ANDERSON: It might be. 


Mr. DANFORTH: My question deals with the particular subject of research. 
I appreciate that there is a tremendous amount of co-operation between the 
federal and provincial agencies right down the line, and there always has been. 
I wonder if the doctor could outline the chain of authority or the regulations 
so that there is no duplication of effort, and there will be the maximum use 
of all facilities both dominion and provincial? Could he indicate where there 
is a specific problem in a specific area, and where the initial contact should 
be made to permit specific development? Should it be done at the local level, 
the provincial level, or at the dominion level? Is there some indication as to 
how this experimental work in Canada is correlated? 


Mr. ANDERSON: You have to deal with it in different ways. There are a 
number of committees, such as associate committees and national committees 
in which we attempt to coordinate work in various areas. We bring together 
research men working in a given field from our own establishments, or from 
universities, or from any other organization that may have people working 
in that pareeular field. That is one way to do it. There are also, under the 
National Committees for Co-ordination of Agricultural Services, a number of 
committees, and I will have to come back to them. Under the N.C.C.AS., 


~~ 
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-~which has ‘on its membership the deputy minister and some of his top staff, 


also the deputy ministers of the provinces, the deans of agriculture from the 
major universities and schools, and representatives from the national research 
council, we have the possibility of looking into over all co-ordination, This 
is done by setting up national committes or special ad hoc committees working 
in specific fields. In addition, in each province I think I can say quite freely, 
there is close co-operation beeen our senior staff, the directors of our re- 
search stations and experimental farms, and the provincial staff, and par- 
ticularly the university staff. There is a sort of informal liaison which keeps 
people advised of what each group is doing, so that you get a tendency towards 
co-ordination and coverage of an area. It is difficult, but I think we do rather 
well in Canada. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Is it possible by meeting together with these committees 
to establish a cross country priority in effort, or in other words is it possible 


in the case of a distinct national problem? We are given a chance to take wide 


action clear across the country? I am thinking of radio fall-out and its effect 
on agriculture. It would be possible by calling this committee together to take 
a certain effort right down the way. 


Mr. ANDERSON: Yes. 


Mr. RApp: Under the heading of animals could I get some information how 
really serious the shortage is of veterinarians in Canada now that there is 
supposed to be a new college established in the west? Would that eliminate 
this problem, or will there still be one, even after graduates are released 
from this new college. Would there still be a serious shortage in veterinarians 


‘im our country? 


Mr. Barry: I am sorry but I cannot give you precise figures at the moment 
of the vacancies of veterinarians on our staff. There are vacancies, and there 
have been. I think the situation now is probably slightly less serious than it 
was a while ago. We have been able, as I recall it in recent years, to do a 


bit better in our recruiting. Some men who went to private practice decided 


to come into government service. And we have been able to recruit some 
veterinarians from other countries, notably eastern Europe. We also have, 


in view of the fact that this division was short in its total personnel, to make 


some rearrangement in our work, and to have more of our work done by lay 
people rather than by veterinarians. This has been helpful as well. But in spite 
of this, Mr. Rapp is still correct when he says we are still short of a sufficient 
number of veterinarians. 

A new college has been set up in Saskatoon, but it will be four years 
before it will graduate veterinarians. How many will come out of that in the 
years ahead, I do not know. It will not be a great number for a few years. 
But I think looking ahead, in the light of these developments, that when that 
school gets into operation and graduates veterinarians, we should be in a 


reasonably comfortable position in Canada. However the position is still tight. 


I am sorry I cannot quote you figures. 
Mr. LANGLoIS: We have a veterinarians college at St. Hyacinthe, Quebec. 


I sent the name of a young man to the Minister of Agriculture, who is a 
student there, and who wishes to secure work with the government during the 

holidays, in his own branch, which might lead possibly later on to supply work 
- during the summer holidays. Do you not think it would be better to get in 


touch with these undergraduates rather than to let them stray away on 


_ their own? 


Mr. Barry: We do hire summer students, depending on the availability of 


our resources to do so, and the objective we have had in mind is precisely 
_ that which you have mentioned, to interest them in departmental work after 


At 
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they graduate. We use them to the extent that we can procure them, on such 
things as tuberculosis tests, during the summer months. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: There was another request I received, when the applicant 
wanted to know if he could not get work in connection with brucellosis and 
tuberculosis. 


Mr. Barry: I cannot say how many we will be engaging next summer, 
but this is standard practice. 


Mr. PETERS: The question I had was in relation to Mr. Nasserden’s question, 
on the extent of research that the department was doing in supplying buildings. 
I wonder what amount of research the department has done in relation to 
sterile products, such as milk? This is becoming a very important item in the — 
dairy industry, and also in respect to meat storage. What about the develop- 
ment of total sterile products. 


Mr. ANDERSON: In the dairy field—I do not know if they use the word 
sterile. That is taking it a bit far. It is pretty difficult to get complete sterility. 
But the whole problem of the sterility of foods, particularly sanitary arrange- 
ments for dealing with such products as milk, has been under extensive 
investigation. 

Mr. PETERS: The question refers to milk. 

Mr. ANDERSON: Yes we have done a great deal of work in this general area. 

Mr. PETERS: Are reports published on the work done? 


Mr. ANDERSON: They would be mainly published as scientific reports, or 
as recommendations to industry. ; 


Mr. PETERS: Is there, or has there yet been a report published on health 
standards, public protection, and that sort of thing, as an over-all examination 
of the problem of sterile products? 


Mr. ANDERSON: Not I think on such a general subject as you have outlined. 
Mr. PETERS: I mean malted milk. - 

Mr. ANDERSON: No, I doubt if there is a specific publication on that. 

Mr. PETERS: Is research going on in conncetion with it at the present time? 
Mr. ANDERSON: I do not know if there is, on that particular product. 


Mr. SoutHAM: This whole field of research is something which has many 
important aspects to the diary operator and to agriculture. My question is 
prompted by discussion. I shall not give the name of a person, but he was an > 
agricultural scientist, and he said that he thought that possibly Canada was 
lagging behind in scientific agricultural research. I think this very interesting - 
in view of the fact that people are interested in world population, and the 
exploding population: I felt that it was something very basic regarding the 
food of people. The comment he made was he thought that some countries 
interested in the primary products about agriculture were a little ahead of 
Canada. Do experts of your department have liaison with agricultural scientists 
and experts from other agricultural producing sections of the world so that 
you can compare and see how we are keeping abreast in these fields? 


Mr. ANDERSON: Yes, it is characteristic of science, that it is international. 
There are international meetings being held at different places and on different 
subjects. We have representatives not only from the research branch of the 
Department of Agriculture, but from the universities and other scientific groups 
attending these international meetings, and of course reading scientific pub- 
lications which are international too. 


Mr. LANGLoIs: Has there been extensive research done, as I imagine there 
would be, on the subject of feed grain, where the user for example might use 
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No. 1 feed grain instead of using No. 1 quality grain, by reason of adding some 
product to it in order to bring it up to par for feeding, or something like that? 


Mr. ANDERSON: There is extensive work in that-field of nutrition with the 


principal objective, as you would expect, obtaining maximum efficiency in 


converting food into whatever animal product one is concerned with. I would 
think there would be, in those studies, some reference to specific grades, and 
the use of lower grades of one sort or another. But those are details I cannot 


carry in my memory. 


Mr. LanGuots: If there is research done, could we have a rotor on it? I 
imagine you would have statistics somewhere having to do with different erodes 
and the ingredients that have to be added to them. 

Mr. ANDERSON: I would think that an area such as this would only appear 
incidentally as part of a study, and would probably appear more likely in 


scientific reports or literature. 


Mr. Barry: There is one item which Mr. Phillips might deal with. 
Mr. PHILLIPS: Mr. Chairman, in developing rations for livestock, the re- 


search branch and others have determined the level of nutrients required for 


rations. The problem then for the farmer and the feed manufacturers is what 


ingredients to blend in order to make that ration. You require knowledge of 
_the proteins and the vitamins in the various grains, and there has been a com- 


mittee working in the United States and with Canadian support on the composi- 
tion of all food products, and they have published results of it, with tables. 
They come out every five years. They are made available to anyone who sub- 
scribes for them. Therefore, with the knowledge provided by research and by 
those tables individuals are in a better position to blend their rations. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: From your own general knowledge would you say that you 


need more ingredients on the quality of feed you are getting, or would you take 


No. 1 grain? 
Mr. Puruuips: That is a rather complex subject, because it is recognized that 


you usually need to blend something more with the grain in order to make a 


ration, and the question would be related largely to the quality of the grain. 
Mr. LANGuLoIs: I am thinking of the very top quality of grain. Would you 


: say that you needed additives to blend with it before you used it as feed grain. 


Mr. ANDERSON: It depends on the particular year, and the particular crop 
actually. The ratio of starch content to protein in a given grade is not a function 
of the grade. It is the function of the crop year. One has to have a chance to 


analyse the grade. These analyses have been published over many years by 
the grain research laboratory of the board of grain commissioners in their 
| annual report. I would think one would, generally speaking, have to underline 


those grade qualities and the particular blend in order to answer your question. 
_ Mr. HarKness: This depends on the area in which the grain is grown. It goes 


back to soil characteristics which are quite different in one part of the country 


when compared to another. 
Mr. Hays: Yes, there is a lot of information available in the department, 


such as on whether No. 2 C.W. oats would be better than No. 2 oats. 


Mr. LANGLoIS: Those who do the blending would know about it. But if 


| there was a possibility for a farmer to know about it, I wondered if you had a 


special report on it, so that we might follow it. People might order a special 


kind of grain if it would give them more of a certain ingredient. If so, we would 
like to look into it. We could compare what they put into it with what they 
could get in the region, and what we are putting into it. 


eines ka tein es Bat i) 


Mr. Hays: We know that alfalfa cut in the first week in June is more 
nutritive than alfalfa cut in the last week in August. 
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Mr. LANGLoIS: You mentioned C.W. No. 2 oats. That is different from feed 
oats which you usually get along with mixed grain. Would you need more 
nutritive ingredients added to that if you used C.W. oats and Chee like that? 
I wondered if you had a special paper on it? 


Mr. Rapp: I am sure that in one branch of our research all western 
farmers are greatly interested, and that is research into leaf rust and stem 
rust. I recall only last summer when we had so much rain everybody was 
talking about leaf rust and how it could destroy our crops. I know Dr. Anderson 
is qualified to answer this question, but I am mostly interested in knowing 
how much the federal government contributes to this research in the field of 
rust, stem rust or leaf rust? And if there is not enough, what is the result of 
not having enough funds to provide good research terms and good research 
work on this particularly important question. 


Mr. ANDERSON: The answer to that is I think that in all probability the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture research station at Winnipeg is recognized 
throughout the world as an outstanding centre for research on rust, and for 
the breeding of rust resistant varieties. For example, we have not introduced a 
variety of hard spring wheat into western Canada from the United States, 
despite their colossal breeding program, since 1935. At the same time they have 
taken from us Selkirk which covers a very large percentage of their spring 
wheat acreage, and Chinook and Rescue. We seem to be doing rather better 
than the United States in the development of varieties for northern use. I 


think we are fortunate in having really outstanding scientists at our research 


station at Winnipeg. Unfortunately one of them died recently, and another 
retired, an outstanding scientist who was director of the station. But we have 
some very good youngsters coming along in that station and we feel that they 
have the situation well under control. It is true that we lost some yield in 
certain areas in the south to leaf rust this year. But good progress is being made 
in that area. There are three varieties under development at the present time, 
and we hope at least one of them will meet our agronomic requirements, prove 
to be rust resistant and of good bread making quality and that we can release it 
within the next two or three years. 

Mr. Rapp: Is there any truth that the Thatcher wheat has lost some of its 
resistance that it had maybe about ten years ago’? I mean its resistance to leaf 
rust and to stem rust? How true are these rumours? There is talk among the 
farmers that the Thatcher is not as rust resistant as it was when it was in- 
troduced in the west. 


Mr. ANDERSON: It was never classed as highly resistant. The Thatcher has 
not changed. It is the rust that changed by developing new races. 


Mr. Hays: Dr. Anderson is probably the greatest scientist of all in so far 
as this is concerned, and he was in charge of the Winnipeg research before 
coming to Ottawa. I thought some of the members might be interested. 


Mr. Rapp: His name is well known in the west. 


Mr. DANFORTH: I have another general question on the first item of 
research, and I would like to ask this: is there a separate department in the 
- field of research dealing specifically with the production of useful products 
from agriculture? It seems that in time of war there is always a desperate 
scramble to secure items or buy products or new products, or more agricultural 
produce? We are certainly troubled with surpluses in specific areas of agricul- 
ture. Is there a definite department, or do we correlate our work nationally or 
internationally or just what is our specific position in this very important 
field? 


Mr. ANDERSON: In general I think the responsibility lies most heavily 


on the prairie regional laboratory of the national research council at Saskatoon. 
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I think it would have to add that it is an area in which I have done a good deal 
of study and thinking, and it is not, so to speak, a profitable one. The lines of 
research that one thinks of generally tend to emphasize lower economic returns 
for other uses for agricultural products other than for food and feed. 

Mr. DANFORTH: I can appreciate that, and I know there must be many 
trials and many products which are scrapped owing to an uneconomic basis of 
production. But surely if we open many uses in some area for a specific 
product, I wonder if we have some department which is pursuing its own 
policy on such research in relation to this particular field in dealing specifically 
with, for example, oil bearing seeds, or on the whole field of agriculture? Have 
~we a definite department or section or committee—or you may use any ter- 
minology you wish—or something directed constantly towards this particular 
effort? 

Mr. ANDERSON: I think you have in the prairies laboratory of the national 
research council in Saskatoon an organization that is working in that field and 
has a watching brief. 

Mr. DANFORTH: May I ask a supplementary question? 

Maybe I am naturally a suspicious easterner, but is this dealing specifically © 
with western grains or does it have something to do with the entire field? 


Mr. ANDERSON: There are not so many products in the east that are not in 
the west that have promise in this area, and you yourself have said there is a 
problem that relates to surpluses. 


Mr. Peters: May I ask a supplementary question? 
Is research still going on in this particular field of butter oil? 


Mr. Barry: Do you mean in relation to the use of butter oil? 


Mr. Peters: I find on talking to commercial people that they have no use 
for butter oil, yet we continually are converting butter into butter oil. 


Mr. Barry: I would not agree that there is no use for butter oil. Indeed, 
butter oil is just pure butter fat and it can be used for industrial purposes 
such as ice cream manufacturing, for confectionery of all kinds, and so on. 
This is not butter that can be used as a spread. Butter oil is not quite suitable 
per se for household use as a spread, obviously; but it is not right to say there 
is no use for it at all, because butter oil is quite usable for icecream, cheese 
processing, bakery, confectionery and all these things. 

Mr. PETERS: Has there not been some research into finding more outlets? 
You mentioned that you can substitute other oils at a much lower price. It is a 
high-priced product. If research was to be successful it would have to provide 
a market at a competitive price to butter fat or actual butter. 

Mr. Barry: The point I am making is that although it is true that other 
products might be used in these commodities, to the quite considerable extend 
that they do use butter, butter oil is substitutable. We have done some work 
to try to determine whether butter oil, for instance, could be converted to a 
suitable cooking fat, but this has not been successful. 


Mr. PETERS: But the work is continuing? 
Mr. Barry: Yes. ® 
Mr. PETERS: Where is that done? 


Mr. Barry: We are doing that here at the food research institute of the 
research branch. 


Mr. Peters: In Ottawa? 
Mr. BARRY: In Ottawa. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): I wonder if Mr. Anderson could give us a 
progress report on what they are accomplishing with chemicals to control wild 
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buckwheat. There is no chemical at the present time that has complete control 
of wild buckwheat. I know there are products that will affect it if it is very 
small, but there is no chemical at the present time that has complete control of 
wild buckwheat. 

Mr. ANDERSON: I was reading an article in this area within the last two or 
three days dealing with some of our weeds that are particularly difficult to 
control, and I cannot for the life of me remember whether wild buckwheat 
was in it. In other words, we have research covering these areas, but specifically 
on the question of wild buckwheat and the chemical to control it, I am sorry 
my memory will not produce the detailed answer. 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): I wonder if Dr. Anderson could get this informa- 
tion for us or, if it comes back to him, if he would possibly funnel it into the 
report or send it to me. 


Mr. ANDERSON: I will be glad to do that. 


Mr. VINCENT: To follow the question put to Dr. Anderson by Mr. Peters, 
beside the casein which is converted to plastic, there is no dairy product which 
-can be converted in the industrial field as casein is converted in plastics. There 
is nothing else in dairy products? 


Mr. Barry: I know of nothing beyond that. 


Mr. ANDERSON: I think you can do all sorts of things with butter oil, but 
you will not get the price for it if you do because you are competing with such 
heap oils. 

Mr. VINCENT: Are we not giving a subsidy to casein especially to convert 
it to plastics for export, for example? 


Mr. Barry: Not quite in that sense, I would think, Mr. Vincent. We have 
provided some export subsidy on casein for export, along with a similar subsidy 
we provided on skim milk powder. 


Mr. VINCENT: This is converted to some sort of plastic? 


The CHAIRMAN: I have an indication from Mr. Rapp that he wishes to 
speak. The minister and the deputy minister have asked to be excused. Dr. 
Anderson and Mr. Phillips are able to stay with us. If it is the committee’s 
pleasure we will excuse the minister and the deputy minister. I thank them 
for being here and giving us as much time as they have today. 

I think we have so far been over the subheadings of animals and crops 
in our questions dealing with research, and our next subheading is soils. I am 
not suggesting we go on to soils, but I am pointing out that we are ranging over 
animals and crops and when we have completed those we will move on to 
soils. So we will confine our questions to those two areas. 


Mr. VINcENT: Is Mr. Chagnon still overseas or is he back? 

Mr. ANDERSON: He is not back from F.A.O. meetings in Rome. 
Mr. VINCENT: When do you think he will be back? 

Mr. ANDERSON: Next week. 


Mr... VINCENT: Then we might just try to get the deputy minister in each 
committee in the future. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think these gentlemen will be quite competent as far 
as we need to go on research today. 


Mr. Rapp: I would like to ask Dr. Anderson whether he has any informa- 
tion on this new variety of sunflower that they have brought in from Russia. 
I know in my area they have some experimental plots for this seed. It is sup- 
posed to have a very high oil content, much higher than any other sunflower 
seeds they have on the North American continent. 


< 
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Would you be able to give us some information on it? It is a matter of 
great interest to the area in which I live where they have quite a few experi- 
mental plots with this new variety of sunflower. 


Mr. ANDERSON: It is doing extraordinarily well actually in yield of seed 
and in yield of oil in the seed. We have it under extensive test. We are interested 
also whether it will stand up from the point of view of disease, but it looks 
as though it is quite a break-through. If it proves to be as promising as it appears 
now from the results of this year’s yield, I think we will have an excellent 
place for it in Canada though we have not yet the results of this years’s oil 
content. 


Mr. Rapp: What is the name of this sunflower? 
Mr. ANDERSON: It has a Russian name but I cannot remember what it is. 
Mr. Rapp: I think it is a name something like “Cuban’’. 


Mr. DANForTH: If we are going back and forth I have a question con- 
cerning nutrition of animals in research. At the present time there is a great 
‘drive towards chemical additives to food stepping up the efficiency of the 
conversion of food into meat. I am wondering what is the vehicle of disseminat- 
ing this information to farmers. Do we have to wait until we see the large 
coloured advertisements of feed companies who propose that their feeds, because 
of a new additive, have super values? Or is there some definite publication to 
which an ordinary farmer might subscribe to know exactly what is going on 
in the nutritional field? Do they get it from agricultural representatives? Do 
they get it provincially? Do you get it federally? How is this information 
spread? There is a tremendous amount of good work being done in this field 
and we are aware of it, but sometimes there is too much time lapse from the 
-work until the results are in the hands of the farmer and the feeder himself. 


Mr. ANDERSON: I think you yourself have mentioned all the ways in 
which this information can get to the farmer. Publications are put out by the 
provincial people and the federal people giving information about the work 
done and recommendations. The manufacturers themselves have a great interest 
in getting this information out. I think these methods must be reasonably effec- 
tive. I do not think our good farmers are far behind the knowledge that is 
generally available. 


- Mr. DanrortH: There must be some definite program on behalf of your 
department when something has been approved. Is it given to a provincial 
publication and is it given priority? Is it put in the racks of all the agricultural 
representatives? I would like to know what is the vehicle. 


Mr. ANDERSON: We have an information division which is responsible 
for getting out bulletins covering all areas in which we feel information should 
be got out to the farmers, and we are steadily publishing such bulletins. I 
think sometimes these are obtained by individual farmers, but they go nor- 
mally through to the agricultural representatives because it is the provincial 
people throughout Canada who take the main responsibility for this extension 


work. 


The universities do a great deal of this work also, and speakers at various 
meetings also spread knowledge. The agricultural press carries items. There is 
a continuing effort to get this information out through a variety of sources 
including sometimes even television and radio. 

_ Mr. DanrortH: In other words, it could be termed an agricultural publi- 
cations department? | 

Mr. ANDERSON: Yes. But just a minute; I was willing to stop at agricultural 
public relations, but I do not know that we have a department for it. We 
have a scientific section— 
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Mr. DANFORTH: No one assumes the direct responsibility of correlating 
this information? 

Mr. ANDERSON: Our scientific information section. 

Mr. DANFORTH: Is there a definite place where a mailing list could be 
established in a specific program? Assume a cattle feeder is interested and 
wants to know what information there is available: is there someone to whom 
he can give his name and address to make sure he receives the available 
information, both nationally and internationally? 


Mr. ANDERSON: Yes. If he writes in and makes such a request we would 
look after it, although we would normally expect the agricultural representa- 
tives of the provinces to deal with that, and a good deal is done in that way. 
Also a good deal is done through nee aciol universities and agricultural 
colleges. This is the normal source to which farmers apply for information. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Could I be safe in assuming, then—and I do not want to 
belabour the point—that if a farmer uses normal business procedures to 
accumulate information, the information is available to him? 


Mr. ANDERSON: I think so. 

Mr. PETERS: What type of reports are there, and how are they made in 
such fields as hormones that have been used as additives to foods, which 
have been very controversial? Secondly, what has been done about the use 
of stilboestrol in the production of beef? 


Mr. ANDERSON: These are areas in which a great deal of research is 
required in order to find final answers, but it looks as though many of these 
products are useful. We think they will not tend to have harmful side effects. 


Mr. PETERS: In this mention of stilboestrol, we were interested in some 
development taking place at the university of Saskatchewan two or three 
years ago. At the time I telephoned about a hundred people in agricultural 
departments and they were using this for abortion purposes in feeder stock. 
I could not find anyone who knew anything about this. There was a problem 
of large dosages producing very heavy and long range residues. This was 
experimental. Had that been completed? 


Mr. ANDERSON: I am sorry, I cannot tell you. Animal science is the area 
in which I am least at home. 


Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, since there is only an hour before 6 o’clock, 
would you not allow us to ask questions on points in which we are most 
interested? There are about 40 more pages in our book and I do not think 
we will be able to get through them all. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will leave this to the committee. I am entirely at the 
committee’s disposal. I would not want to start asking questions if we were 
going to have to come back again. When the meeting opened we took the 
report as read. 


Mr. DANFORTH: I have some specific questions I would like to ask under | 
the heading of crops and wheat controls that are of vital interest to me, and 
I know they are of vital interest to the member from Essex South. I am 
sure he has some questions to ask also. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us move as quickly as possible and then we can go 
through each heading. 


Mr. TEMPLE: We are coming back later, are we not, to dairy products? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, that is still open. Those two sections have been stood. 


Mr. WHELAN: I had some questions to ask Dr. Anderson but first of all 
I would like to comment on one of the questions I asked him earlier. 


> 
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I would like to ask a question in regard to the facilities for experiments in 
processing food. I know, Dr. Anderson, what they have at the Harrow experi- 
mental farm, and I would not call it adequate, though it may be adequate 
for what they are actually trying to do now. However, I would not think it 
was adequate for advancement. What they have there was a barn, and they 
discontinued raising Hereford cattle in that barn and turned it over to this 
purpose. We have strong demands—and probably Mr. Danforth has the same 
from Kent—for research facilities for tracing mineral deficiencies and trace 
elements for absorption of pesticides and insecticides in plants. We have a 
strong feeling in our area that our facilities are inadequate, and that our 
research people are handicapped by this. Would you like to comment on this, 
Dr. Anderson? . 


Mr. ANDERSON: We have to consider our program throughout the branch 
as a national program. We do not attempt, generally speaking, to do everything 
everywhere. Harrow is not one of our main centres for food processing. We 
have one at Ottawa; we have some at Smithfield, Ontario; and we have a good 
deal at Summerland, British Columbia. We also have some at Lethbridge and 
some at Morden, which are perhaps more comparable with Harrow. 

Dr. Barry said earlier “If you had asked me if our research facilities were 
adequate, being a scientist I would have to have some reservations.” But I 
think on the whole we are doing a fairly good job with the resources available 
to us, and these are quite large. They are very widely spread from one end of 
the country to the other, and certainly in this field we have the universities, we 
have industry and we have a good deal of help from the provinces. In some 
provinces we have more help than others. 


Mr. Vincent: And there is good coordination between all these people. 
Mr. ANDERSON: Yes, and it is developing all the time. 
Mr. VINCENT: I known that from experience. 


Mr. WHELAN: Our area of Canada is probably the most concentrated sec- 
tion of Canada are far as agriculture is concerned and it is the largest as far as 
food processing is concerned. There is concern on the part of the public in 
regard to all these reports that you read on pesticide and insecticide absorp- 
tion and carry-over in food products, and also the write-ups and articles one 
sees in mineral deficiencies in soils and sometimes an over-abundance of some 
types of minerals in the soil. Our scientists and some of our doctors claim that 
this affects the health of the nation. My concern is not just for our area but for 
the whole nation. For leaf testing you could test practically any type of crop 
regardless of where the station is located. Is that not right? 


Mr. ANDERSON: Yes, it is true, if you have enough manpower and analytical 
equipment you can lay on exhaustive tests in this field. 

In the area of food processing I think we should bear in mind that we 
expect industry to carry a fair load in this field. I think none of us here would 
feel that the federal government should be carrying the total load in any of 
these areas where there are other segments that might carry their share. 
Industry does exhaustive testing in your area, for example. 


Mr. WHELAN: I am thinking, for example, of the fresh fruit and vegetables, 
which go on the market. Testing of these would be by the producers them- 
selves, maybe by producer organizations. They could contribute to it. Then 
there are imported vegetables coming in at the border point near Harrow. The 
large bulk of it comes in through the border point of Windsor. 


Mr. PHILLIPS: Are you now speaking about testing imports of fresh fruit 
and vegetables? 
Mr. WHELAN: Yes. 
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Mr. PHILLIPS: This is in food and drug. 


Mr. WHELAN: This is what annoys us. I am saying these Ascareene 
should work together. The same laboratory facilities could be used. My under- 
standing, the layman’s understanding, is that these facilities could be used for 
testing vegetables and other produce. They are only a short distance away. 
This is an area in which the facilities for food and drug and experimental farm 
organizations, with proper laboratory facilities, could work in closer harmony 
- and really do a good job. 


Mr. PHILLIPS: There-is no question in my mind about the cooperation that 
now prevails between food and drug and agriculture. There is not a week goes 
by but there are several meetings between both in all these fields. They cer- 
tainly are coordinating. Some of the national committees that Dr. Anderson 
mentioned earlier have committees in areas that overlap. 


Mr. DANFORTH: May I ask a supplementary question on that particular 
topic? 

Is there any facility in south-western Ontario that is available but is not 
being used to top efficiency because of ignorance on the part of the farm 
organizations on the point that it is there and available? In other words, is it 
possible when there is such a tremendous field for services to be provided for 
specific purposes that the facilities are not being utilized because we have not 
the necessary knowldege of it? Are there instances where facilities such as 
those at Harrow are available and not being utilized? 


Mr. ANDERSON: No, I think the reverse is the case. All the services we are 
able to provide are used to the maximum extent. There is an overload, if 
anything. 

Mr. DANFORTH: Then that gets right around to the statement that was 
made that the facilities were adequate. Now you speak of an overload. 


Mr. ANDERSON: I said I thought the facilities were generally adequate, 
having regard to the area we must cover in Canada. As soon as you get down 
to any specific area, you can realize that you can double the staff and still 
keep them busy; but I do not think the country as a whole can afford to 
do that. 


Mr. DANFORTH: I can appreciate that and I am satisfied with your answer. 
There are no facilities that are not being used. 


Mr. WHELAN: I do not know what in the world we in south-western 
Ontario would do without the facilities and I know they are taxed to the limit. 
I oo not know how the staff cope with the people making use of their facilities. 
I just want to say I think they are doing a wonderful job, but I can see one 
area of expansion that would not just be beneficial to the agricultural industry — 
but to the nation as a whole and the world as a whole. There has been work 
done at our experimental farms in Canada that has been outstanding and that 
has benefited the nation and the whole world, for example, the development 
of the Harow soybean at Harrow, Ontario. That bean is grown in nearly every 
area of the world where soybeans are grown. 


Mr. VINCENT: I would like to ask a question of Dr. Anderson about over- 
loaded facilities. Is it not true that this is especially apparent in the last 15 days 
of October in soil testing? I have been studying soil and vegetable testing; and 
with all the facilities we have from companies, from cooperatives, from pro- 
vincial and federal governments I think right now we have enough facilities 
for soil testing and everything like that. My study on that showed that the 
month in which we were overloaded was only October, and then in the rest 
of the year we had only two or three people working in the laboratories. I 
think it is the same thing for the government, especially on soil testing. 
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Mr, ANDERSON: Soil testing is handled by the provincial people not by the 
federal people. 


Mr. VINCENT: And by some companies. 
Mr. ANDERSON: And by some companies, yes. 


Mr. WHELAN: I do not want to confuse the issue any more, but the govern- 
ment farms at Harrow are continually working on research all the year round, 
and soil testing is one of the things they do not do, or maybe they just do it 
for their own knowledge and not for the public. They do plant research and 
they spend all kinds of time on it. I know these people are taxed with advising 
the public, and the growing season there is practically 12 months because of a 
huge greenhouse industry that produces cucumbers and tomatoes all the year. 
They are always running into plant diseases. These people are constantly called 
upon. Then the plant growing area for early vegetables means there is work 
in February and March, and sometimes early November. So these people are 
constantly bothered for such things when they are trying to do their own 
special research projects. They are hampered in their own projects by the 
growers themselves practically the whole year round. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are we ready to leave animals and crops and move to soils? 


Mr. PETERS: In relation to crops, and generally, is our international con- 
nection adequate as far as research is concerned? 

Mr. ANDERSON: Yes, I think so. We are constantly bringing in varieties of 
crops. One was mentioned today, a sunflower that came in from the U.S.S.R. 
We frequently find that they have only one characteristic we can use and that 
varieties are not suited to our climate. But I would think, in general, our 
relations are excellent for plant introductions and everything associated with 
crop production. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Are there any studies being carried out in regard to egg 
powder and the undesirable effects it was reported to have during the past 
year with regard to cake mixes that were being put on the market containing 
egg powder. 


Mr. ANDERSON: You are speaking about my field of specialty but I must 


admit I have not even heard of it. 


Mr. DANFORTH: I have another point of a general nature which I think 


ma important. I would like to know the mechanics of sending personnel inter- 


nationally to conferences and so on. We have heard of junkets and all the 
rest in the press, but I, with the other gentlemen here I am sure, realize how 
important it is for our key personnel to travel around this world to see for 
themselves what developments are taking place in the field of agriculture. 
May I ask, sir, how it is determined when a man shall go, and how it is 
financed? Is it under an estimate in the department and must it be made a 
year ahead, or is there some leeway? Does a man engaged in scientific work 
in a particular field have the opportunity to determine what conferences he 
shall attend or where he shall go? How is this determined? Is it determined 
by the departmental head or is there some specific way in which the work 
of relative importance is done so our men will have the opportunity not only 
to learn but to observe first hand? 


Mr. ANDERSON: It is determined by me and my top staff. We normally 
know, for example, what international conferences and what special symposia 
are to be held each year..Men are frequently invited to contribute papers to 
these and to attend them. The requests normally come through from our 
various establishments across Canada and in Ottawa for certain members of 
their staff to attend certain conferences. We will consider these and allow as 
many of them to go as possible, balancing out the program as our finances 
will permit. In addition, we have the possibility of what we call work transfer, 
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when one of our men will go to a particular station in Europe, the United 
States, the United Kingdom and perhaps spend a full year there. We also have 
many scientists from other countries visiting in Canada. This also enables us — 
to get the kind of contacts that we wish to have. 

I think we do fairly well in this area, although of course we would always 
like to be able to send more men. However, I still think we do fairly well. 


Mr. DaNnrorTH: Are you limited under a definite amount? Is there so 
much allocated each year for this specific purpose? 


Mr. ANDERSON: We normally put our recommendations forward. Next 
year, because of a particular set of circumstances, there happen to be four 
very large international gatherings and we will in all probability get more 
money to send representatives to these this year than any other year. This, 
as I say, is because so many large and important conferences come in the same 
year. We put them forward in estimates and they will be considered by the 
usual system. 


‘Mr. DANFORTH: I think this is such an important field that the committee 
wants to be quite familiar with the importance of this type of work and the 
necessity for having adequate funds for an adequate survey of the international 
work. I think Dr. Anderson would find quite a lot of support in this very 
committee on this matter. 


Mr. WHELAN: I agree that we should get as much information as we can 
from the world, but if I understand things all right—and I do not know if 
this has changed—there were not even sufficient funds to hire adequate staff 
this year in the experimental stations. You were not allowed to take on new 
people, were you, under the austerity program? 


Mr. ANDERSON: There was a limitation on recruiting which was relaxed 
some few months ago to enable us to build up to a ceiling of 93 per cent of 
the establishment that we now have. 


Mr. DANFORTH: A limitation on recruiting? Were the fields specified as to 
limitations? Certainly there is a variance in the importance between the man 
carrying a shovel and the man using a pipette. How was this limitation 
effected? 


Mr. ANDERSON: The limitation was a general one, and I would have to go 
back for some details of its history to tell you exactly what it was. It was. 
not completely firm. We were able at one time to hire one man for every 
10 separations, and then it went down to one in 5, and then it was subsequently 
relaxed so we could build up to 93 per cent. In this 93 per cent, we obviously 
use our own judgment as to what particular classes of staff we hire and for 
what particular jobs, and we try to do this on a basis of priority. 


Mr. DANFORTH: If that is the yardstick I am satisfied? 
The CHAIRMAN: May we move on to soils? 


Mr. DANFORTH: I have another question on crops. 

There is a tremendous amount of work being done in the introduction of 
new varieties of corn, and it is of very great importance to south-western 
Ontario and the area I represent. I would like to know, sir, when a variety is 
tested, as it is in the various experimental stations, is it turned over to a 
private company for the production of the seed and the promotion of sales? 
If it is turned over to a private company, how is that private company picked 
out of the many that are available, and is there any charge for this particular 
service? 


Mr. ANDERSON: As you know, sir, hybrid corn depends on two lines to pro- 
duce hybrid seed. This is an area in which we are doing work on the develop- 
ment of lines and naturally on preparing hybrids and testing them. We are not 
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producing hybrid seed ourselves for sale. We are, as I recall it, licensing the 
lines that may be produced and making these available to those companies that 
produce hybrids. 


Mr. DANFoRTH: I understand that, sir, but what I am getting at is the 
mechanics of it. You say you are licensing. Does that mean when a new variety 
is produced and determined there is a revenue coming to the government due 
to this transfer? How do you pick out a specific company? 


Mr. ANDERSON: In all our crops I think, and I speak with much more 
_ familiarity about wheat and barley and the like, when a variety is considered 
_ satisfactory for growing in Canada, that is when it may be sold for seed, it 
must be licensed. Before it may be sold for seed it must be licensed by the 
Canada Department of Agriculture. Once it is licensed, then anybody may 
multiply it and sell it for seed. Naturally, in many of these areas it comes 
under the seed growers association for the production of registered seed, certi- 
fied seed and the like. This gets into a whole new area of government control 
of the purity of the seed that is made available to farmers under registration. 


Mr. DANFORTH: But there are a number of very competitive companies in 
this field and there are a few Canadian companies, although they are in the 
minority. I would like to know the mechanics of the transfer of the licensed 
seed into the hands of the company for production and sales. I know there are 
companies that do furnish definite lines of test seed, to the universities and to 
experimental farms to be tested and therefore they are entitled to be licensed 
if the variety passes the required government tests. But I also know that there 
are new varieties produced by the experimental work of our own men. I would 
like to know how it is determined that company ‘X” shall have the licensed 

right to a particular hybrid rather than company “Y”’. 


Mr. ANDERSON: Might I have a brief statement on this prepared in writing 
for the questioner or committee? 


_ The CHarrmMaAN: Is it agreed that a statement be appended to these 
proceedings? 
Agreed. 


Mr. DanrorTH: I would appreciate that very much. 


Mr. CARDIFF: May I ask a question on the control of wheat seed and corn? 
For instance, when a company sells a spray for the control of wheat or corn, 
have they to place on the advertisement the strength of that spray and the 
amount that is supposed to be used for it? How is it controlled? 

I will tell you why I am asking the question. Some years ago we hoed our 
corn to hoe out the weeds, but now no-one hoes any corn any more; everyone 
sprays it now. Sometimes they spray it so severely that it kills the weeds and the 
corn will grow, but nothing else will grow after for a year or two. For instance, 
if wheat was sown on the land the next year you would not get a crop of 
wheat. I wondered if there was enough information on the use of this given to 
these companies who sell the spray for it to protect the ordinary person who is 
using it. In some cases—mind you it is not always so—it is too heavily used and 
wheat will not grow nor will anything else grow on that field for two or three 
years after. 


Mr. PHILuips: Do you want a run-down on how we handle the application? 
Mr. CARDIFF: Yes. 


Mr. PHILLIPS: In regard to these herbicides, the company producing them 
must make application to the department under the Pest Control Products Act, 
and they must establish its efficacy and its safety. Then when they have the 
- registration, it is registered under certain conditions of use and these are speci- 
fied on the certificate that goes out. They are required to put those directions 
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on the labels of the product. The farmer obtaining that is then expected to . 
follow the directions on the label, but as you indicated in your comments, some- 
times they put on too much spray and if they do so then they may run into © 
trouble. 

I am slightly familiar with one experience this spring in southwestern 
Ontario where there was a problem with regard to sugarbeets because of a 
heavy application of spray, but I am not right up to date on it. I understand 
there was a peculiar number of circumstances that developed because of 
weather and so on. It is a carry-over from the previous year, and it is a very 
small percentage of the area that was affected. I forget how many acres were 
affected, but it was not too many. In this whole area of pesticide use, there is a 
question of getting the producer to follow the directions, and this is most 
important. 

Mr. CARDIFF: That is the reason why I asked the question. I wondered who 
was to blame for it if there was not sufficient advertisement. on the label. 

Mr. PHILLIPS: We police that. Our inspectors police the labels of these — 
products to see that they conform with the recommended directions, and if they 
do not they are taken off the market. However, the real problem area is misuse 
and not following the directions. 

Mr. DANFORTH: May I ask a supplementary question? 

You dealt with sugarbeets, and I remember I raised this particular point 
before. Has there been any recommendation to the manufacturers or distributors 
of these products, or has there been any change in the amount recommended for 
application due to the fact that this residual killing did occur, or has it been 
written off as a factor due to the particular climatic conditions that existed at 
that particular time? Has there been any follow-up? This is my question: has 
there been any follow-up or recommendation either to the distributor or farmer 
in this particular instance? 

Mr. Puiutips: There has been definite follow-up but I cannot tell you what 
the result was. The Harrow experimental station went into it with the scientists 
here in Ottawa. They went into all angles and I am sure this has been translated 
to the staff of the plant products division, but I am not sure what was done 
with it though I am sure it was looked after. 

The CHAIRMAN: May we move to soils? 

Mr. Langlois, you had a question on soils? 


Mr. Lancuots: This might also fall into the provincial field, and if so you 
can tell me and we will leave it aside. 

I think the federal government—correct me if I am wrong—has done 
something concerning the quality of soils and ingredients that might be added 
to the soils, such as limestone and so on and so forth. Does the federal govern- 
ment have a subsidy on that, or is that entirely provincial? 


The CHAIRMAN: We are still within a specific statute. 

Mr. Lancuots: Do you prefer that I delay my question? 

The CHAIRMAN: Proceed with your question. 

Mr. LANGLOoIS: Has the federal government any subsidy on that? 


Mr. PHILLIPS: Yes, it is a cooperative policy with the provinces requiring 
lime assistance. I believe it is seven out of ten who require this assistance. The 
only three who do not require it are the prairies. Under that policy, the federal 
government pays 60 per cent of any direct expenditures of those provinces in 
the promotion of lime utilization. 


Mr. Lancuots: If I am not mistaken, you have a certain amount of eee 
which is allowable. I think it is 40 miles. 
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‘Mr. Puiuuips: The administration of policy and details with respect to it 


q is provincial and the federal shares the cost. We pick up 60 per cent and they 


pick up 40 per cent. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: Do you have any control in this field on the quality of the 
limestone applied to the soils? 


Mr. PHituips: I know that in most cases the limestone is checked to see 
that the money is spent on a proper quality. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: In my region we have to go a round trip for the limestone. 
It is approximately 40 miles. We have to go around Quebec city to get it, or in 
the other direction we have to go to Limeridge, which is just as far off from 
the other side. 

The situation is that we have a deposit at the moment right in the centre 
of our region, which is an agricultural region; yet we have to go this distance 
to get the limestone. According to the pH test it was one of the best in the 


- province. Would the federal government not be able to help us so that the 


4 


~ 


a ee 


farmer can get his limestone on the spot. At the moment they have to leave 
the job and sometimes wait for three days before they get their truck load 
of limestone. Sometimes the man who goes out to get it does not know whether 
it is good or not, and sometimes he gets the left-overs. 


Mr. PHILLIPS: I would be glad to check with our provincial counterparts 
about this. I am sure they would be as interested to use the deposit close by 
as you are, to save expenditure. 


Mr. LANGLoIS: We might as well keep each to our own. I want to find out 
if there is any specific help given by the federal government. 


Mr. PHILLIPS: There is no direct assistance. It goes through the provincial 


set-up and they administer the policy and submit their accounts. We check 


them and pay 60 per cent of the expenses. 
Mr. LANGLOIS: Does your department do any research on that to confirm 


the quality? 


Mr. PHILLIPS: This is a provincial matter. 
Mr. LANGLOIS: But they have the research board to help also. 


Mr. PHILLIPS: The matter of soil testing is a provincial responsibility and 
they accept it. They have laboratories for testing soils, and this is in direct 
relationship to soil testing; it is adjusting the Ph of the soil and it would be the 


same laboratory that would be doing this type of thing. It is in the provincial 


realm. 
The CHAIRMAN: Possibly Mr. Langlois you might like to accept the offer 


of Mr. Phillips to form a liaison with the people of the province in regard to 


this particular lime deposit you have in Quebec. He can help you on that. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: It would be of great assistance because this concerns quite 
a big region. I think it is a radius of over 89 or 90 miles of agricultural land 
which would be concerned with that. If it will cut down the prices and the 
cost of transport it would certainly help a great deal there. 


Mr. Puriuuips: I suggested I would form a liaison with the provincial man 
in the province, not with the quarry. 

The CHAIRMAN: I appreciate that. You will form a liaison with the pro- 
vincial department. 

Mr. SOUTHAM: May I ask a supplementary question? 

Have the witnesses any information as to the exact cost of this program 
as far as providing lime for the seven provinces you mentioned in, say, an 


average year? 
29808-3—5 
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Mr. PHILLIPS: In the current year the expenditure will be approximately 
$1,608,900 across the board, federal expenditures. 

Mr. VINCENT: Last year it was much bigger than that. x 

Mr. PHILLIPS: Last year it was higher by some $200,000. 

Mr. VINCENT: Last year it was higher, it was $2,471,000. 

Mr. Lancuiois: May I ask a supplementary question? 

The limestone used for pulp mills is of approximately the same quality 
as that used on the soil, is it? 

Mr. ANDERSON: I would think so. 

Mr. PETERS: May I ask a supplementary question? In Ontario many requests 
came from farm unions and other agencies asking for this limestone subven- 
tion to be extended to the field of fertilizer subvention. What consideration has 
been given by the department to these requests that were made from quite 
a number of agencies? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: I have not been aware of any request for extension into 
fertilizers. There is some question about the lime, whether in fact it is not 
a provincial responsibility to supply lime or fertilizer. Quebec happens to 
have a policy respecting fertilizer assistance, but I realize you are dealing 
with Ontario. 

Mr. Peters: The thinking lying behind the adding of lime as a soil con- 
ditioner is the same as for fertilizers. The subventions covering the one in my 
opinion could be extended into the field of fertilizer subvention. 

Mr. PHILLIPS: I would imagine that is a question not for me to answer. 

The CHAIRMAN: It is a question of policy, is it not, Mr. Peters? 

Mr. PETERS: The reason for the subvention on lime originally was because 
of the deficiency that was apparent in many of the provinces. 

Mr. PHILLIPS: No, the reason for the lime deficiency policy dates from 
the war when there was the necessity for an increase in livestock production 
and the need for lime if one had to have the proper forage stands. During the 
war it was brought in. 

Mr. VINCENT: And increased in 1958. 

Mr. PHILLIPS: It has been increasing considerably since the war. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: Referring to Mr. Peters’ question on the fact of subsidizing 
the lime to the extent of the fertilizer, that would come from the minister, 
would it? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think it is a matter of policy, really, is it not. The Lime- 
stone Assistance Act is a matter of policy and I think the suggestion of sub- 
sidizing fertilizer would be a matter of policy also. I think Mr. Phillips, as 
he has indicated, is really in no position to answer that. 

Mr. PHILLIPS: It is generally considered that the federal department will 
look into methods for production. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will adjourn now. I would like before we do so to 
thank Mr. Phillips and Dr. Anderson for their help to us today. I believe we 
will meet again on Thursday morning with the wheat board. 
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Sample Wheat 


Basis No. 5 No. 1 Feed Oats No.1 Feed Barley 
Per. Bu. Per Cwt. Per Bu. Per Cwt. Per Bu. Per Cwt. 
Price in Store Fort William, Nov. 20, 1963... $1.85 $3.08 .755 $2.21 $1.0825 $2.255 
Lakehead elevation....... 6.5... 0. u000 sees . 0284 .047 0284 08 .0284 .059 
TAG IOrI OIE IG) ace os Ps eae bv es Oe .095 .16 .08 . 235 .09 . 187 
ROO EO ROPARE wis ora iG eee he ee .0025 .004 .0025 .007 .0025 .005 
Insurance (Marine etc.)..............2.00005 .0025 004, .0025 .007 . 0025 . 005 
St. Lawrence outward elevation and switch- 
Dee at gs a hee poe ee Re ge .015 .025 .0126 .037 .0147 -030 
1.9934 3.321 . 8810 2.576 1.2206 2.541 
Deduct freight assistance. ...2.......00e..00;3 15 45) 085 25 A? 25 
Net cost on track®) Montreal.............. 1.8434 3.07 . 796 2.326 1.10 20211 
(2g 0) (gs) ga seed nee A re ee a .0125 .02 .0125 .037 .0125 .026 
Gross wholesale selling price‘) Montreal.... 1.86 3.09 8085 2.36 1.1125 2.297 
Transport Cost to 15¢ rate point incountry.. .09 15 .051 15 .072 15 
Gross price on track retail point............ 1.95 3.24 . 8595 2.51 1.1845 2.447 
Deduct freight assistance.................. .09 15 .051 ahd .072 15 
Net cost on track retail point............... 1.86 3.09 81 2.36 1.11 2.30 


() Lake freight has varied this year as follows: 
Wheat 9 to 124 cents per bushel 
Oats 6 to 11 cents per bushel 
Barley 74 to 12 cents per bushel 
(2) These items will increase by two factors where appropriate 
(a) Interest on cost price between purchase date at lakehead and selling date to retailer. The 
level varies by merchant but can be calculated at approximately 7 per cent or one-half cent 
per month. 
(b) Storage cost on time in eastern elevator. Storage cost is 1/30 cent per day or 1 cent per month. 
Under the current federal storage assistance policy all of this cost factor is paid during the 
period October 15 to April 15 the following year. 


euros in price between grades 
ats 
No. 2 Feed Oats 3 cents per bushel under No. 1 Feed Oats 
= i o. 3 Feed Oats 6 cents per bushel under No. 1 Feed Oats. 
arley 
No. 2 Feed Barley 1 cent per bushel under No. 1 Feed Barley 
No. 3 Feed Barley 4 cents per bushel under No. 1 Feed Barley. 


These are the prices paid by retailers for bulk grain on track their places 
of business, subject to modifications indicated and noted in footnotes 1 and 2. 
‘This grain is sold to farmers in two ways: as a component of mixed feeds such 
as dairy ration, hog grower ration, laying mash or broiler ration; and as 
straight bagged grain. About 85 per cent would be made into mixed feeds 
before sale and the remainder bagged and sold. 

Grains and millfeeds constitute from 65 to 85 per cent of a mixed feed. The 
remaining ingredients include protein supplements, minerals, vitamins and 
drugs. These items vary considerably in price and usually are significantly 
higher in cost than grain. 

In those cases where grain is sold by the bag to farmers, retail charges 
vary but would include costs of unload from cars, bags and bagging, credit and 
delivery to farm plus a profit. Bags and bagging about 15 cents per cwt. and 
mark-up to include the remaining factors would range around 15 per cent. 


Some typical retail selling prices for bagged oats per cwt. 
November 21, 1963. 


Grapby 7. WUC bes. vatks dias ess oN eon yom Bye 0h $2.90 delivered to farm 
SET OOK eG) oon artes he 4 aie bi sem aterm mon ol 2.74 at mill (one dealer) 
3.05 delivered farm (another dealer) 
Merantic; QuebeGss iis 5 0 ests Ue eae es oases 3.00 delivered farm (one dealer) 
3.10 delivered farm (another dealer) 
PISA GURVALLB SIG) fies voor ob o> Cd +l sb canes Os 3.00 delivered farm (two dealers) 


2.90 delivered farm (one dealer) 
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APPENDIX 2 


STORAGE ASSISTANCE REGULATIONS—EASTERN ELEVATORS LICENSED 
UNDER CANADA GRAIN ACT 


en _ Total 
Licensed 
Port Elevator Capacity 
eats eR eA meet eee ae eee ne ee ER 
bu. 
UGIEINE COC Tae ad OOS sb nua a hans Collingwood Terminals oN vs Pe) ee 2,000, 000 
LEGS 5 11 FS Oe cat a Pe eR Teor anada Steamship Lines =. .5. oh N es 3,106,000 
RAS TEY CE OSU SST cub i SRC ee CUNO CRN Ca Minland-Simcoe tice oes. 1) ey eae ee 4,250,000 
De AENG ALU es ae il Ne Renown Investments Limited.................. 900,000 
ke BVOSETTSTC G68 Beh 157 MUSE aan Gust emiar Sr |e C.N.R. Elevator..... Psst I SE Mh rh vec hy 4,650,000 
OCU OURS Bis cia ere ee ee Great Lakeslevator. «o.ack 2. eo ee es 4,000,000 
POCCNPON ICOM. a Sr aeh cine. CoP. Re Wlevatoric. oes Base tele Beye f 6,500,000 
ROCHA Walesa oh DE ns oe ea, ony Goderich Elevator & Trans...:....:.;.......... 3,000, 000 
RFOCERION eeu Fie 2 ark NE Oo a Upper Lakes. Ship Limited...) pcs, 2a 1,600,000 
yeicl Dur Re AF SO es an Ae eg ea aT Maple Leaf Mills. yn 9. he eee 5,400, 000 
Weteerviliout shorn sae ees Feel Me Ho Walker Boni So 2 09 gs ees oe Gee ea 1,250,000 
DORE ORONO: oe! its ce ep cee ere National “Harbours: Board.is70 6 cee ee 3,000,000 
POE COMDOLDO ne oi Dime ecu plete Maple Leaf Mills Limited...) 7.0.00 So 2,250,000 
Humberstone......... Ca tiy, A ep on nT UR Robin Hood dlour cnc ekor ae oe eee 2,000, 000 
LOLORGO Astin hee Pees eae Sick: ae ee Ghee Maple Leaf Mills Limited...................... 4,000,000 
Peterborough......... Koritol ae ND Rea bk ae Quaker Oats Company... Gil ee 1,000,000 
WATS COM Cate. AT gla e al oo ie Canada Steamship Lines..................-20 0. 2,350,000 
“RUE si) ae halt nl Oa ea cas National Harbours Board.........:........... 5,500, 000 
DOGERCOAL oe C20 i ON tee ae RORY National Harbours Board..2.<u54 i. se Le 22,262,000 
ANOS, CHEST UE Mice Oy ce a aS eRe Oe 3 Federee Elevators Limited.................-:.. 750, 000 
OGeN a ec hee bis he bce North American Elevators..................... 4,480,000 
PRE OG RAV GER ©. to Sse are a a Three, Rivers Grainy, sas weiss ee ol ee ee nee 9,300,000 
COORG coon Sere Ga pee nln ne Se National Harbours Board......... ME ee ables 6,000, 000 
PANU Ne See cine eh Ayala pe ee National Harbours Board....... Os Aiba, WM 4,152,500 
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STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY DR. ANDERSON IN ANSWER TO QUESTION 
BY MR. DANFORTH 


Breeding of corn hybrid-varieties in Canada is located at Ottawa and 
Guelph in Ontario, Morden in Manitoba, and Macdonald College in Quebec. 
By far the most extensive program is at Ottawa. Hybrid varieties developed at 
Ottawa have found their main use in Ontario. At present, 7 Ottawa varieties 
and 3 produced at Harrow years ago are on the recommended list for Ontario. 

Decisions about the release of corn varieties for commercial production 
are made by the Ontario Corn Committee, a body dating back to 1941 and bring- 
ing together the interests of the provincial and federal governments, industry, 
and growers. This committee serves Canadian agriculture most efficiently and 


- is an excellent example of co-operation between governments and industry in 


- getting the benefits of research to the farmer. 


A corn hybrid is adapted only in a relatively narrow range with respect 
to maturity and climate. In Ontario, the 81 recommended hybrids are grouped 
into 12 maturity classes and the province is divided into 7 climatic zones. For 
optimum performance a farmer chooses hybrids from among the group recom- 
mended for his zone. As early as 1938, it became obvious that, to serve agricul- 


_ ture best, good hybrids of proper maturity for a particular zone would have to be 


available through local retail seedsmen. The larger corn companies are pro- 
ducers and wholesalers of seed to various groups of retail outlets, and to achieve 
proper distribution each must have varieties suitable for the whole maturity 
range. | 

The Ontario Corn Committee operates corn trials at 8 locations with 


demonstration plots on 16 private farms. A company must pay to have a 


variety entered in the trials and it is limited to a certain number each year. 
Research workers may enter their hybrids without charge. The Corn Com- 
mittee is responsible for assessing the data obtained each year. If any hybrid is 
deemed worthy, the committee recommends it for production in a particular 
zone of Ontario. 

For a Canada Department of Agriculture hybrid, a company will request 
the rights to produce and sell it. A contract is made between the Crown and 


the company. The C.D.A. licenses the hybrid and gives it a Canbred number. 


' At that time the seed on hand is sold to the company at $3.00 per pound. In all 


cases the committee has ensured that the variety is sold to a Canadian com- 
pany, or to a Canadian based subsidiary or representative of an American 
company. In the period of one or two years before commercial seed is available 
to farmers, the company applies for a change of variety name to one ge te ge 


by the company. 


Canadian bred hybrids are used almost exclusively in Canada as they are 
earlier than required in most areas of the United States. Over 65 other varieties 
have been developed in adjacent areas of the U.S.A. and are suitable for zones 
where early maturity is not a prime requirement. 

Most of the hybrid seed sold in Canada is produced in Canada. Also, con- 


siderable seed is produced in Canada for export to the United States. For ex- 


-ample, the Pioneer Hybrid Corn Company produces a great deal of its material 


So ee 
Riis 


for North America on Pelee Island in Ontario. 
December 6, 1963 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, December Be 1963. 


(5) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met AR day 
at 9:35 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Russell C. Honey, presided. 


Members present: —Messrs. Armstrong, Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), Berger, 


Cardiff, Crossman, Dionne, Forbes, Gauthier, Gendron, Harkness, Honey, 


Horner (Acadia), Jorgenson, Langlois, Matheson, McBain, Mullally, Nasserden, 
O’Keefe, Ouellet, Peters, Rapp, Ricard, Roxburgh, Southam, Tardif, Vincent, 


Watson (Assiniboia), Whelan—(29). 


In attendance: From The Canadian Weat Board, Mr. Wm. Riddel, Assistant 


Chief Commissioner; Mr. R. L. Kristjanson, Executive Assistant; Mr. W. H. 


Cockburn, Sales Manager—Coarse Grains; Mr. F. T. Rowan, Sales Manager— 


Wheat; and Mr. C. R. Phillips, Director of Plant Products, Department of 
Agriculture. 


The Committee began its consideration of the Araties Report of The 


Canadian Wheat Board for the Crop Year 1961-62. 


Agreed:—That said report be considered as read. 


Mr. Riddel read a brief entitled Eastern Canadian Feed Grain Situation. 


The Committee proceeded to the questioning of the witnesses. 


At 12:00 o’clock noon, the examination of the witnesses continuing, the 
Committee adjourned until after the orders of the Day, this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(6) 


- At 4:00 o’clock p.m., the Committee resumed. The Chairman, Mr. Russell 
C. Honey, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Asselin, (Richmond-Wolfe), Berger, Cardiff, 
Dionne, Ethier, Forbes, Gauthier, Gendron, Hamilton, Honey, Horner (Acadia), 
Jorgenson, Langlois, Loney, McIntosh, Nasserden, O’Keefe, Ouellet, Peters, 
Rapp, Roxburgh, Southam, Vincent, Watson (Assiniboia) (24). 


In attendance:— (Same as at morning sitting) 
The Committee continued the questioning of the witnesses. 


At the request of Mr. Forbes, a statement entitled “Recent long term 
arrangements involving supply and Purchase of Canadian Wheat’ was tabled 
and it was agreed to print the said statement as an Appendix to the evidence. 
(See Appendix 1). 


At 6:00 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned until 8.00 o’clock p.m. this 


eaay. 
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EVENING SITTING 
(7) 


At 8:20 o’clock ‘p.m, the Committee resumed its sitting. Mr. Russell C. 
Honey, the Chairman, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), Béchard, Cardiff, 
Crossman, Dionne, Emard, Ethier, Forbes, Forgie, Gauthier, Gendron, Honey, 
Horner (Acadia), Langlois McIntosh, Neeser der Ouellet, Peters, Pigeon, Rapp, 
Southam, Tardif, Vincent, Watson — (Chéteauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie), 
Watson (Assiniboia) (25). : 


In attendance: (Same as at morning sitting). 


The Committee continued the questioning of the witnesses on the Wheat 
Board Report. 


.The questioning being concluded. 


~On motion of Mr. Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), seconded by Mr. Vincent, 


- Resolved:—That. the Report of The Canadian Wheat Board for the Crop 
Year 1961-62, and the Supplementary Berpus on the 1961-62 Pool Accounts 
fOr wheat be adopted. 


At 10:40 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until December 10, 19638, 
to resume its examination of the Annual Report of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


D. E. Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, December 5, 1963. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. Will the committee come 0 
order. 


We are very pleased to have with us today the members of the Canadian 
wheat board, many or all of whom are familiar to you. I am going to ask the 
assistant chief commissioner, Mr. William Riddel to be kind enough to introduce 
the members of his board who are with him this morning. 


Mr. Riddel, we welcome you and your colleagues here. Will you be kind 
enough to introduce the members of the board who are with you. 


Mr. W. RIDDELL, (Assistant Chief Commisioner, The Canadian Wheat 
Board): Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, it gives me great pleasure to be here today. I 
hope, with the help of my associates here, we can provide you with some 
information which will be helpful to you in your deliberations. 

First of all I would like to introduce Dr. R. L. Kristjanson, who is sitting 
on my immediate right. Dr. Kristjanson is executive assistant to the Canadian 
wheat board. 

On Dr. Kristjanson’s right we have Mr. F. T. Rowan, who is sales manager 
for wheat operations of the Canadian wheat board. 


; On Mr. Rowan’s right we have Mr. Cockburn, who is sales manager for 
coarse grains. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, our order of reference from the House of Gone 
mons was to consider the annual report of the Canadian wheat board for the 
crop year 1961-62, among other things. I talked about two weeks ago with Mr. 
McNamara, the chief commissioner of the Canadian wheat board, when he was 
in Ottawa. He indicated that this report is considerably out of date now. There 
will be a new report from the board in January, which will be available to the 
house when we start the new session. There has been a considerable amount 
of interest in the eastern feed grain situation, and we discussed this matter. 
I told Mr. McNamara that I would submit to the steering committee the question 
of considering this report, and we must do this, of course, but within the 
context of the report we can bring in the consideration of eastern feed grains, 
which we have been discussing in prior hearings of this committee. 


The steering committee adopted this procedure: we will consider this 
report, but with particular reference to eastern feed grains. Mr. Riddel has with 
him this morning copies of a brief, and I would ask for the approval of this 
committee of the procedure of considering this brief in conjunction with the 
board’s report. I will read the headings in the brief so you will know what it 
contains. The headings are “Production and Utilization of Western Canadian 
Feed Grains”, “The Wheat Board’s role in the Marketing of Feed Grains”, and 
thirdly “The Current Feed Grain Supply Situation in Eastern Canada’”’. The 
brief contains some tables at the end. 

May I have the assistance of the committee on this. Will you indicate if you 
would like to proceed by taking the annual report of the wheat board as read 
and then proceeding more specifically with the brief, which we can place before 
the committee? 
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Mr. Rapp: Since this report is about two years behind schedule, in my 
opinion it would be much more beneficial to the committee if we were to pro- 
ceed with issues in which most members are interested—and you made refer- 
ence to feed grain. Of course, this is up to the committee. However, this report 
is so far out of date that I think we would be wasting our time if we were to 
consider it. We have had two elections in less than a year, and the committee 
was unable to keep up with the reports. I think we should not spend our time 
on going through something that has passed into history. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): I move the report be taken as read. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you move that the report be taken as read and that we 
proceed to the consideration of the brief? 


Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): Yes. 
‘Mr. McBatwn: I second the motion. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is there any discussion on the motion? 
.Are you prepared to discuss the motion? 


Motion agreed to. 
~ The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, are you prepared to go ahead with considera- 
tion of the brief? 
| Agreed. 


: “J will ask Mr. Riddel if he will read the introductory section. 


Mr. RIpDEL: When we received the invitation to appear before your 
committee on the question of the eastern Canadian feed grain situation we 
tried to anticipate the questions on which the members would be interested 
in obtaining information. We felt that it would perhaps be of interest to this 
committee to have information on the following: 


I. Background information on the production and utilization of feed 
grains produced in western Canada. 


S II. The Canadian wheat board’s role in the marketing of feed grains. 


III. The current supply situation with respect to feed grains in eastern 
Canada. 


IV. The current price situation with respect to feed grains. 


I. The Production and Utilization of Western Canadian Feed Grains 

_. The principal feed grains are the lower grades of wheat, all grades of 
oats and the feed grades of barley. In addition to these, the by-products of 
flaxseed and rapeseed are used by the feed manufacturing industry. Screenings 
and seeds cleaned from grain, particularly wheat, are also used extensively 
in certain feeding markets and in the United States. The United States through- 
out the years has provided a valuable market for fairly substantial quantities 
of screenings, particularly from operations of terminal elevators at the lake- 
head. 

_ Feed manufacturers are, of course, not restricted to Canadian feed grains 
as a source of supply. Waited States corn is allowed unrestricted entry into 
Canada on payment of a duty of 8 cents per bushel. 

As we have indicated, low grade wheat, oats and feed barley are the 
principal feed grains grown in western Canada. Feed wheat is an inadvertent 
by-product of the production of milling wheat. Wheat in the former category 
results from damage sustained during the growing season due to unfavourable 
weather conditions such as frost, hail, excessive moisture, etc., while off-grade 
wheat may also result from the same causes, plus unsatisfactory storing and 
housing. The availability of low grade wheat is, therefore, largely dependent 
upon weather factors and as a result the availability in relation to demand, 
which is more or less constant, becomes a major determining factor in price. 
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To give you an indication of the great variations in the production of 
low grade wheat, during the past ten years The Canadian wheat board has 
taken delivery of as much as 100 million bushels of No. 5, No. 6 and feed 
wheat during a crop year, and as little as 2 million bushels. During the 1960- 
61 crop year 7 million bushels were purchased by the board, in 1961-62 only 
2 million bushels, and in 1962-63, 56 million bushels. 

The market for the lower grades of wheat is not restricted entirely to 
the domestic feed industry. For example, No. 5 wheat is used by the flour 
milling industry to a limited extent for the production of low grade flour. Also, 
there is a demand for No. 5 wheat in certain overseas markets, particularly 
the Netherlands, Japan and China. There has been a fairly steady demand 
for No. 6 wheat in the United States. In spite of large stocks of wheat, their 
tariff regulations allow the importation of wheat unfit for human consumption, 
and some No. 6 wheat has been so classified, usually by reason of heavy 
damage from frost. 

Summarizing the feed wheat situation, Canadian feed wheat supplies 
vary greatly and this variation depends largely on weather conditions. There 
is a steady and gradually growing market for feeding wheat in eastern Canada 
and when surplus supplies are available, markets can frequently be found 


in overseas countries. In fact, a steady and continuing export market exists 
-in Japan for sizeable quantities of both No. 4 Northern and No. 5 wheat from 


which a low extraction of flour; viz., 40 per cent, is made for sale to noodle 
manufacturers, the real purpose being to obtain the residual balance, termed 
as bran, for livestock feeding. 

Turning now to oats, the market for oats produced in western Canada 
is largely a local one, being mainly on the farms where they are produced. 


During the last ten crop years the average production of oats in western 


Canada was 238 million bushels. During this same period farmers marketed 


‘an average of 58 million bushels, or only about one-quarter of their production. 


The area seeded to oats in western Canada has fluctuated between 5.1 and 
7.8 million acres during the past ten years. Although there is no apparent 
trend in oats acreage, the average oats acreage decreased from a 1953-58 
five-year average of 6.7 million acres to 6.1 million acres for the 1958- 63 
period. 

In previous years a fairly large quantity of oats was exported—primarily 
to the United States. These exports have rapidly diminished due partly to 
increased domestic needs, but due also to the fact that in recent years the 
United States has had ample supplies of domestically produced feed grains— 


particularly corn and sorghums. In 1961-62, oats exports reached a low of 3.5 


million bushels compared to over 70 million back in 1953-54. Occasionally, 
Europe and the United Kingdom are buyers of Canadian oats when their own 


crops of feed grains suffer setbacks due to weather. For example, in 1962-63 


we exported over 21 million bushels of oats, largely because of a very difficult 
winter in Europe. 

The area seeded to barley in western Canada has fluctuated bobeaen: 9.6 
and 5.1 million acres during the past 10 years. There seems to be a downward 
trend in barley acreage. In 1953 barley acreage was 8.6 million acres but by 
1963 it had dropped to 5.9 million acres. 

The production of barley is geared primarily towards supplying not feed 
market but, rather, the market for malting barley. The less suitable barley 
then becomes available for the feeding market, along with varieties which 
are not considered suitable for malting. 

The demand for malting barley comes from the domestic maltsters who 


manufacture malt for the domestic brewing industry, as well as for export as 


malt to the United States and other countries. Generally, there is also a very 
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heavy demand for the Canadian-grown barley suitable for malting by United 
States malting and brewing interests. A small percentage of selected Canadian 
barley also finds a steady market with Scottish distillers. Japan was formerly 
a large market for barley where it was used for human consumption as an 
additive or substitute for rice, particularly in times of scarcity or high price of 
that commodity. In recent years, however, sufficient rice has become available 
to meet the entire demand and prices have fallen to comparatively reasonable 
levels. 

Most Canadian barleys are too high in protein to suit European maltsters, 
with the result that there is no ready market in that area. However, the higher 
protein is of advantage in feeding markets, which consist largely of local and 
eastern Canadian markets where purchases of western barley are made to 
meet deficiency requirements. At times, some markets become available in 
Europe and the United Kingdom for Canadian feeding barley, particularly in 
the latter country where a preference is enjoyed as compared to barley from 
non commonwealth countries. 

With the higher standard of living now being attained in Japan, with a 
resulting increase in the consumption of meat products, a demand for barley 
for livestock feeding purposes is rapidly developing in that country and in time 
may provide a useful outlet for surplus production of the commodity in Western 
Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Riddel. If the committee is agreeable, we 
might proceed to a consideration of this section of the brief before we pass on. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): At the top of page 2, Mr. Riddel, you say that the 
United States has provided a valuable market through the years for a fairly 
substantial quantity of screenings, particularly from the terminal elevators at — 
the lakehead. Can anyone else buy the screenings from terminal elevators at 
the lakehead? . 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes, others can buy them but there are provincial regulations 
which prohibit the movement into Ontario and Quebec of screenings containing 
certain types of seeds. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): What about western Canada? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Some screenings have occasionally been reshipped to western 
Canada for feed, but usually I think they are pulverized before they are 
returned. 

Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): But it is not against any board’s regulations? 

Mr. RIDDEL: It is not against any board regulations. 


Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): I do not know whether the difficulty has been 
created by the wheat board or the Alberta government, but I do know it has 
been very difficult to have screenings shipped back to the prairies even from 
lakehead terminals or Vancouver. 

Mr. RIDDEL: Most provinces have a noxious weed act which prohibits re- 
entry of noxious weeds into agricultural areas. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Would they be acceptable to the provinces under 
the noxious weeds acts if, as I think you mentioned a minute ago, they were 
crushed or rolled? 

Mr. RIDDEL: I am not sure of that. I would not like to express an opinion 
on it. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Why, then did you say a moment ago—as I think 
you did say—that in some cases it is done and that it helps, or something to this 
effect. 

Mr. RIpDEL: There are certain types of screenings which, having been 
cleaned out and graded as No. 1 or No. 2 feed screenings and passed by the 


en 
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board of grain commissioners and also by the Department of Agriculture, are 
permitted for shipment into Ontario and I think eastern Canada. However, 
_ .ordinary run, uncleaned or refuse screenings are not permitted. 


Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): Is there a set price for these screenings ore does it 
vary with the quality? 


Mr. RIDDEL: It varies with supply and demand. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): The price has very little to do with the quality? - 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes, quality does enter into the picture and would also be a 
factor. It is affected by the price of No. 1 wheat because screenings are com- 
posed largely of cracked wheat. 

Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): Can you give the committee some idea of the ask- 
ing price of screenings, the average price now, or for a year? 

Mr. RIDDEL: I have no record of the present prices or the past prices be- 
cause the Canadian Wheat Board does not handle screenings. 


Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): The Canadian Wheat Board does not handle them? 
Mr. RIDDEL: No. 


Mr. HorneER (Acadia): Who does? 


Mr. RIDDEL: The screenings belong to the elevator companies after the 
cleaning of the grain. 


Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): Does the wheat not belong to the wheat board? 


Mr. RIDDEL: The wheat is purchased on account of the wheat board by the 
elevator company and is reshipped to the terminals, where it is cleaned under 
the supervision of the Board of Grain Commissioners. The Canada Grain Act 
and regulations of the Board of Grain Commissioners provide for certain 
cleaning standards and for a return of screenings to the farmer in the case of 
shipments of carlots. 

In some cases, if the dockage on the grain is assessed by the inspection 
department of the Board of Grain Commissioners as 24 per cent or less, the 
terminal elevator company retains the screenings in place of a cleaning charge 
for the cleaning operations. If the dockage is 3 per cent or higher, a return is 
made to the company shipping the grain or to the farmer for screenings up to 


the quantity of the dockage, less a deduction of half of one per cent for waste. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): In other words, the elevator companies buy the 
wheat for the wheat board with the understanding that it is cleaned wheat. 

Mr. RIpDEL: The grain turned over to the Canadian Wheat Board by the 
elevator company is the net cleaned wheat. The farmer has originally paid for 
the net quantity. | 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): This is interesting from the point of view of a 
seller of wheat. In other words, the elevator companies dock me as a farmer 
for my weed seeds in the wheat, and at the other end they turn around and 
sell my weed seeds, for which they have already docked me. 

Mr. RIDDEL: They pay the terminal company the regular charge for 
cleaning, which varies upon the percentage of dockage contained in the grain. 

Mr. JORGENSON: Does the amount of screenings not have something to do 
with the amount of overages? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 

_ Mr. CarpirF: I would like to ask one or two questions. 

I understand that dockage is taken off the farmer who grows the grain. 

Mr. RIDDEL: That is right. 

Mr. CARDIFF: He receives nothing for it? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Not unless he ships it. 
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Mr. CarpirF: Then they turn around again and sell it to us for dirt down in 
eastern Canada. Who gets the profit out of that? It is sold sometimes at a cent 
a pound, or more. 


Mr. RippEL: That depends on the circumstances. There are certain costs in 
the manufacturing of these screenings. 


Mr. CARDIFF: How do we in eastern Canada know what grade that screen- 
ing is when we get it? We cannot tell by looking at it. Some of it is very good; 
some of the screenings consist mostly of broken wheat kernels and wild buck- 
wheat—principally wild buckwheat—but other screenings are full of all sorts 
of trash and mustard seed and everything else. I wonder how the regulations 
govern this selling. 

Mr. RIppEL: New screenings going out of lakehead terminals are inshecken 
by the inspectors of the Board of Grain Commissioners and also passed, I 
think, by an inspection department of the Department of Agriculture, which 
inspects for noxious weed seeds. 


Mr. RoxBurGH: They should have had that done when they sent the 
tumbleweed down here. 


Mr. RippEL: Any screenings going out of lakehead terminals would be 
inspected. 


Mr. CarpirF: If the farmer in the west was making something out of 
this, one would not mind, it would not be so bad; but as far as I understand 
this situation, the grain elevator companies are making a profit out of the 
weed seed fiat is taken out of the wheat. 


Mr. RippEL: The type of screenings coming into eastern Canada—the 
better qualities, No. 1 and No. 2 feed—constitute a very small percentage of 
total dockage. 


Mr. CARDIFF: Does the farmer have to pay for his grain to be cleaned? 


Mr. RIDDEL: No, not if he delivers it by wagon-load. The regular charge 
for handling his grain, regardless of the percentage of dockage, covers all 
charges. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I would like to say briefly before I ask my ques- 
tion that in a sense the farmer does get paid for the weed seeds if he markets 
his grain through the pools because it is returned in greater dividends at the 
end of the year. 

Over the years I have watched the screening problem because in so far 
as it concerns feeding cattle I am personally interested. I have come to the 
conclusion that screenings at the terminal have only one direction in which 
to go, and that is to the United States, because through one law or another 
they cannot move too readily into eastern Canada or back into western 
Canada. Screenings do quite often make a very very good livestock feed. 
Would it be possible to have them rolled, crushed or pulverized to an extent 
which, in your opinion, might make them become acceptable to Ontario, 
Quebec and the rest of Canada? : 

Mr. RippEL: I am not acquainted with the noxious weed seed acts in 
these provinces and not competent to give an opinion. However, screenings | 
are put into various forms, some are turned into meal, some are pelleted, 
and they are sold in other markets as feed. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Would Ontario and Quebec allow them in if they 
were pelleted? 

Mr. RIpDDEL: I do not think so. As far as I know, they would not. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Suppose, Mr. Riddel, I were to ship a carload of 
wheat and suppose I wanted to have the wheat cleaned at the elevator and 
then take my screenings home. 


= “ 
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eee Mr. RIppDEL: At the country elevator? 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Yes, at the country elevator. Does that wheat have 


to be cleaned at the terminal elevator in the end? 


Mr. RimppEL: Yes, it would have to be recleaned and it would have to 
pass out with very little in it in the way of seeds, other than the tolerance 
permitted by the Board of Grain Commissoners. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): It would still have to be cleaned at the terminal? 
Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 


_ Mr. Horner (Acadia): Then suppose the dockage is 2% per cent; this 
covers the cleaning? 


Mr. RIpDDEL: Yes. 
Mr. HorNeER (Aacadia): In a sense, then, unless my dockage was 3 per 


cent or better, it would not pay me to have it cleaned at the country elevator? 


Mr. RippDEL: No, I doubt if it would because there would be a charge by 
the elevator company for custom cleaning the grain, and whether the return 
of the screenings to you was economic would depend on the cost of feeding 
materials. 


Mr. ROXBURGH: I would like to ask a question on a point about which I 
was not quite clear. | 

You allow 24 per cent and you do not charge the farmer anything? 

Mr. RmppDEL: There is no charge to the farmer or the elevator company. 

Mr. RoxpurGH: If it runs up to four or five per cent does the farmer get 
paid for anything extra? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes, if it was four per cent the shipper would obtain from 
the terminal a return for 34 per cent screenings. In other words, if it is a 


: two thousand bushel car there would be a return for 70 bushels of screenings. 


Mr. RoxBuRGH: How would his price be determined on those 70 bushels? 

Mr. RIDDEL: It would be the quoted market price at the time. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, before we leave the matter of screenings, 
perhaps Mr. Phillips, who is here now from the Depuartment of Agriculture 
might be able to give us some help on this matter, particularly with reference 
to screenings coming in to other provinces. May we hear Mr. Phillips please? 


Mr. C. R. Puinures (Director, Plant Products Division, Department of 
Agriculture): As Mr. Riddel has indicated, once the screenings leave the lake- 
head they have been graded by the Board of Grain Commissioners, and under 
the noxious weed acts in the various provinces very few screenings move 
from the lakehead back into western Canada. However, there has been a 
movement in recent years toward grinding and pelleting these refuse screenings, 
which are the lowest grade of screenings, and shipping them back to western 
Canada. However, this movement is very limited because it is back-hauled 
and the freight rates preclude this because it is a lower quality feed. During 
the drought years there were fairly sizeable quantities moved back into 
western Canada. 

All these screenings can be shipped into eastern Canada, but when they 
are they may run afoul of provincial legislation. For the most part they come to 
eastern Canada and it is mainly No. 1 feed screenings, and a small percentage of 
No. 2 feed screenings. I know Mr. Peters asked the question the other day 
when the Board of Grain Commissioners were here and the answer was not 
too clear. When the screenings are sold in bulk, the Feeds Act which is 
administered by the Department of Agriculture, requires them to be labelled 
as, for example, No. 1 feed screenings. There is a section in the Canada Grain 
Act that requires any grain sold under a grade name must, under the provisions 
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of that Act, come up to standard. If the inspectors of the Department of 
Agriculture suspect these screenings are misnamed, a sample is sent to the 
Board of Grain Commissioners and they determine whether it is in fact up to 
that grade. If the screenings are ground, then it is purely under the Feeds 
Act, and the Feeds Act standards for screenings parallel the standards of the 
Canada Grain Act. The same is true of No. 2 feed screenings and uncleaned 
screenings and refuse screenings. 

The Feeds Act limits the number of noxious weed seeds in a ground feed 
to 15 per pound. I should check that; I know the figure is 15 but I am not 
just sure whether it is 15 per pound or 15 per ounce. 

There is another factor I would like to point out about weed seeds. 
In the Feeds Act there are weed seeds mentioned as being injurious seeds. 
These are seeds that at one time were considered to be injurious to animals 
from the standpoint of either being toxic or rendering the feed unpalatable, 
and there is a standard in respect of them. In mixed feeds generally these 
weeds are limited to one per cent. This has nothing to do with ground or 
whole, it is just volume. It is limited to one per cent. In screenings it may 
be two per cent. The limit of general run is one per cent and there is another 
one per cent of hare’s ear mustard and wild mustard. 

As I say, these standards were set some time ago, and in recent years 
we have found that beef cattle could tolerate a much larger quantity of these 
weed seeds. If they are put in a feed for beef cattle and it is indicated on the 
label that they shall not be fed to animals three months of age or under, 
the quantity of these injurious seeds may reach 15 per cent in total but they 
must be ground so they will not spread the weed Torpueloue the country. 
That is essentially the position. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): My question is directed to Mr. Riddel and is 
for clarification. 

Did I understand that over 34 per cent the farmer would get a rebate 
or a dividend, as we call it? 

Mr. RippEL: If the farmer was the shipper of the car, if he shipped a 
whole carlot of grain in his own name and the dockage was 3 per cent or 
higher, he would receive a return of screenings equivalent to the percentage 
of dockage less one-half of one per cent. 

If the dockage is 34 per cent, he would receive a return for screenings of 
three per cent of the Gelont of the carlot. 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): My point is that this is almost impossible owing 
to the fact that under our quota system you would have to have a special 
bin for your wheat in the elevator to get to a point where you could ship a 
carlot. 

Mr. RippEL: There are very few carlots shipped by farmers under the 
present quota regulations. 

Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): In theory, then, it does not mean very much? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Not at the present time. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: Is wild oats considered for dockage on the same basis as 
other weed seeds, for example, mustard? 

Mr. RIDDEL: No, not entirely. There may be a return from wild oats separate 
from dockage, depending on the wild grain and the percentage of wild oats. 
It is all laid down in the regulations. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: Wild oats are sold as feed grain at the terminal? 

Mr. RIDDEL: It is sold as mixed feed oats. 

Mr. Lancuors: I have another question about taking back feed grains into 


western Canada. If you take back feed grains into western Canada, does it go 
back to the country elevators? 
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Mr. RIDDEL: I am sorry, I do not get your question. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: When you ship crushed feed grain into western Canada, 
does it go back to be sold to the farmers by the country elevators? Does that 
go back to the country elevators? 


~Mr. PHILLIPS: Your example was crushed oats? 
Mr. LANGLOIS: Feed grain. 
Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Crushed. 


Mr. PHILLIPS: The lowest grade of screenings—which is refuse screenings— 
would go back perhaps directly to the farmer. It depends upon with whom 
the merchant who handles it in Fort William had the contract, but as I say it 
rarely goes back. It was only in the drought year that this happened. In fact, 
some went back that year to be fed on community pastures administered by the 
department. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: Does it go back to the country elevator or directly to the 
farmer? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: Rarely does this go back to a country elevator or feed mill 
in western Canada. 


Mr. LANGLOoIS: Then you have control over it to make sure it is that kind 
of screening you are sending back? The farmer who orders it knows what is 
in it? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: Yes. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: Does this control extend into eastern Canada for screenings? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: Yes. 

Mr. LAnGLoIs: To whom do you send it in eastern Canada? 


Mr. Puiuuips: There are some beef cattle operations in eastern Ontario 
which buy the graded and pelletted screenings. 


Mr. LanGuots: I ask this because one eastern farmer thought it was black 
oats when in fact it was wild oats. That is why I asked if you have the same 
control over your screenings shipped to eastern Canada and who does the 
classifying? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: The Feeds Act covers feed throughout Canada; it does not 
matter if it is east or west or where it is moving. That act covers feed 
throughout Canada and it is administered by the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. LANGLOIs: Is there any provision in the act for a penalty if the depart- 
ment catches anyone selling feed grain which does not come up to the standards 
stated on the label? He knows what he is ordering, but if he orders second 
class and buys third class, is there anything in the act to cover it? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: Under the Feeds Act, feed is required to be labelled. If it is 
whole grain and labelled as, let us say, No. 1 feed screenings, then the Canada 
Grain Act requires that it be up to that standard. If it is ground No. 1 feed 
screenings, then the Feeds Act requires that it be up to that standard. There 
is control on the quality of grain and feed throughout Canada. 

Mr. Lanctors: If there is any side stepping of that rule, it is unknown to 
you? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: If there is any and you are aware of it, please have it 
referred to the Department of Agriculture located in each area. 

_ Mr. LANGLoIS: When the farmer to whom I referred received wild oats 
instead of black oats, probably someone switched the grain along the line. I 
wanted to know if there was anything to prevent something like that. 

Mr. JORGENSON: I would like to know if there is any difference between 
black oats and wild oats. 

Mr. Rapp: In Europe they have black oats and it is not wild oats. 
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Mr. McBain: At one time we in Ontario grew black oats which definitely 

was not a wild oat, but that was many years ago. é 
- Mr. Lancuotis: One has a little tail like barley and the other one has not; 
that is about the only difference. Wild oats have the tail. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: On this point, the only thing I want to say is that wild 
oats are very good feed some years and in other years they are mostly hulls. The 
fact that they are wild oats or black oats—whatever you want to call them— 
would not affect the feeding value; there would still be the nutrition there 
if it met the standard. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Rapp has asked to be recognized. 

Mr. Rapp: My question was not on this point. 


Mr. GAUTHIER (Interpretation): Is Canadian legislation more strict than 
United States legislation, or is this situation brought about because the wheat 
board finds it more profitable in the United States than Ontario and Quebec 
from a cost point of view or a shipping point of view? 


Mr. RmpDEL: The screenings are not handled by the Canadian wheat board. 
The board itself has nothing to do with the sale of screenings. There has 
been a good market in the United States for screenings for quite a number of 
years. They are taken there mostly into Duluth and ground and they then 
find their way into feeding markets perhaps further south. The Duluth market 
largely established the price at which screenings are sold. In some years 
prices are very low and occasionally screenings have been used as fuel in the 
terminals, particularly to utilize them with drying operations and so on, and 
also for heating various parts of the terminal buildings. 

At the present time most screening prices do vary with the supply and 
demand and also with the price of the grain which they represent. At the 
present time, any shipper with a carlot of grain on which there is a return of 
screenings would be paid $4.50 per ton for refuse screenings. The price has 
varied. I know these prices were $10 per ton on August 30, 1963, and they 
were down as low as $3 per ton on November 15. As I stated before, prices 
would vary according to supply and demand and also to the type of grain 
contained in the dockages. 

Mr. GAUTHIER (Interpretation): I would like to hear your opinion with 
regard to the supply and demand from the United States. I know it is your 
personal opinion because you say the Canadian wheat board does not deal with 
this, but I should like to know the reason why the United States purchased 
so much of the screenings in contrast to the two provinces that I mentioned a 
little while ago. 

Mr. Ripe: It is difficult for me to give an answer to that question 
because I am not sufficiently acquainted with it, but my own opinion would be 
that it is because of the considerable feeding industry in the United States, 
particularly around Ohio, where there is considerable feeding of cattle live- 
stock. 

Mr. Puriurrs: I think Mr. Riddel has answered correctly in the sense that 
the market in the United States is closer to Fort William than is eastern Canada. 
The cost of freight to eastern Canada is $13.20 per ton and it is less than that 
in the feeding area of the United States. 

Mr. HornER (Acadia): Do screenings carry freight assistance? 

Mr. Puitires: There are various categories of screenings. The screenings 
about which Mr. Riddel is talking which go to the states are the lowest 
category of screenings. The highest category of screenings is No. 1 feed screen- 
ings and the bulk of that comes from eastern Canada, and similarly with No. 2 
feed screenings, but the rest goes to the United States, I would say 99 per cent. 
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-Mr. LANGLOoIS: How much is the rate by boat, or does any come in by 
boat at all? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: There has not been a boat movement of refuse screenings 
to eastern Canada. Refuse screenings contain 90 per cent chaff and 10 per cent 
weed seeds. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: I understand that the wheet board does not sell these 
refuse screenings. 


-Mr. RIDDEL: That is right. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: Who controls the selling of refuse screenings? 

Mr. RIDDEL: The terminal company usually controls that. The terminal 
company receives the screenings. Usually where a return of screenings is made 
by the terminal company to the handling company, which would be the terminal 
elevator company, they usually purchase or the elevator resells the screenings 
back to the terminal. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: When it is Boing to the United States—would that be the 
national harbours board? 

Mr. RIDDEL: No, to a United States buyer or a Canadian exporter, who in 
turn would sell to a United States buyer. 

Mr. GAUTHIER (Interpretation): Can we therefore conclude that in the 
final analysis it is the legislation in the province of Quebec which prevents this 
99 per cent that you ship to the United States or that the elevator company 
ships to the United States, from being shipped to Quebec? Is it because of 


provincial legislation that it is not more easily shipped to Quebec? 


Mr. RIDDEL: Yes, I would think that is the case, Mr. Chairman. I would 
think that it is the case that legislation in eastern Canada prevents shipment 


from the lakehead to these provinces. 


_ Mr. HarKNnEss: Is it not true that the value of these screenings is so small 


_ that it is not economic to ship to eastern Canada? 


Mr. RIDDEL: That is true, too. 
Mr. HARKNESS: In some cases they have to be burned. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: In regard to fluctuations, it would appear from the pattern 
that after the freeze-up on the lakes you would expect the price to go up, but 


actually very little moves. 


Mr. RIDDEL: There is very little moving. There are no screenings sipped 
out of the lakehead at that time. 

Mr. HornER (Acadia): Dr. Phillips asked about some screenings going 
back to western Canada. You mentioned the difficulty because of the back-haul 
and the freight rates. Surely there is enough box cars going back to western 
Canada empty to reduce the freight rates. The freight rates should not be 
high, I would think. Are they high? Is this what you meant? 

Mr. PHILLIPS: They are high relative to the value of the grain. It depends 
on where you are sitting whether they are low going the other way or not, but 
the Crowsnest rates do not apply going west. . 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): To follow this a little further, you said the freight 


rate to eastern Canada would be something like $13 per ton by rail. What 


would be a corresponding figure for grain screenings from the lakehead back 
to Saskatoon? I am just saying Saskatoon because this is a central point on the 
prairies. 

Mr. PHILLIPS: I do not have the information but I could obtain it. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Mr. Riddel, if it were possible—and I mean if it 
were possible because of provincial legislation and if screenings did not 


start to move back into western Canada—for screenings to go by rail would 
_ they have to move through the Canadian wheat board, as all other grains do? 


es 
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Mr. RmpEL: Technically there would be some control. They do not neces- 
sarily have to go by rail; they can be trucked. I do not think it is too difficult 
to obtain a permit as long as they comply with the noxious weed seeds act. 
We have nothing to do with the control of the act. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Am I not right in saying that in western Canada 
all grain, particularly grain going across a boundary, has to move through 
the Canadian wheat board? I am referring to all grain, not necessarily 
screenings. Has it to go through the wheat board before it moves across a 
provincial boundary? 

Mr. RiIppDEL: That is right, or there must be a permit from the wheat 
board. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Does it have to move by rail across the boundary? 

Mr. RIDDEL: No, not necessarily. If it has a permit it can move by truck. 


Mr. HorNeER (Acadia): It is necessary to have a permit from the wheat 


Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You are suggesting, are you, that if screenings 
‘were permitted under the noxious weed act to move back into the prairies 
because of being ground or pelletted, they would still have to go through une 
wheat board under a permit? 

Mr. RippEL: I do not think we have had any request for it, but if a 
permit is required it would not be hard to obtain in so far as screenings are 
concerned. The permit in itself would not relieve the holder from any of 
the provisions of the noxious weeds act. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You see, the point I am trying to get at here is 
that in western Canada if I am a feeder I can buy grain more cheaply from 
a fellow farmer than I can buy it through the wheat board; we have screen- 
ings at the lakehead which do not belong to the wheat board, they belong 
to the elevator companies or an agency of some kind or another. Can I deal 
direct with them and could those screenings move freely without any 
increases in the price and without the wheat board. 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes, if you are talking about refuse screenings or No. 1 or 
No. 2 screenings the Canadian wheat board would not interfere in any way. 
If a permit is required—and I do not say it is required under our present 
regulations—there would be no difficulty in getting it. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Dr Phillips, you suggested that freight assist- 
ance on feed would apply from the lakehead on No. 1 and No. 2 screenings 
going east. 

Mr. PHILLIPS: Going east, that is right. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): But not going back west? 

Mr. PuHILuips: That is right. 

Mr. CARDIFF: Can I buy a carload of screenings direct, or anything else? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes, you can buy a warehouse receipt representing grain in 
a terminal and then you would have to follow certain procedures in order 
to have that shipped forward to you and there would be some difficulty I 
might say. 

Mr. TarpiF: I did not think it was possible to buy it outside a dealer. 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes, it is, but there are certain difficulties. 

Mr. Tarpir: Are the difficulties great enough to make it impossible? 

Mr. RIDDEL: No, it is not impossible but I doubt whether much would be 
gained as a result of the additional work involved. 

Mr. ForBES: The Quebec members here are particularly interested in 
acquiring feed grains. I would appreciate it if Mr. Riddel would go into some 
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detail and explain how they can get a carload of feed wheat from western 


Canada and bring it down for their own use. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Outside the wheat board. 
Mr. RIDDELL: It is not covered in this submission, but I think we should 


clarify the position of the Canadian wheat board which is dealt with under 
No. II. 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you defer that, Mr. Forbes? We are still dealing 


with item I, the production and utilization of western Canadian feed grains, 


and I think if you will defer your question, Mr. Forbes, we can deal with it 


~ later. 


Mr. Langlois has indicated that he has a question which is supplementary 


to Mr. Horner’s. 


Mr. Lanctots: The other day I addressed a question to the board of grain 


commissioners to which they told me they did not know the answer. I refer to a 


series of questions asked a while ago about permits given out by the wheat 
board. Do you control all the outgoing grains in the western provinces besides 


those to which you give a special permit—and if I am not mistaken, these are 


the flour mills and feed mills out in western Canada. They have such a permit 


have they not, to buy directly from the farmer or country elevator? 


Mr. RIDDEL: Some firms have an agreement with the Canadian wheat board 


to purchase directly from producers but these purchases are made on behalf of 
_ the Canadian wheat board and at the Canadian wheat board initial payment 


prices, and after the purchase has been made on account of the Canadian 
wheat board, if the flour mill wishes to use the grain for manufacture into 


_ flour it repurchases the grain from the board at the board’s selling prices. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: Such as the western feed mills? 
Mr. RIDDEL: Some western feed mills have an arrangement with the board 


under which they are free to buy grain from the farmers—that is wheat, oats 
or barley—outside the board’s quota regulations, and the price is negotiated 
- between them and the individual producer. 


Mr. LancuLois: Are any permits issued from the Canadian wheat board 


for grains transported from the United States into Canada or from western 
_ provinces into the United States? 


The CHAIRMAN: I am going to ask you to defer this line of questioning 


_ because I have been trying, and members have cooperated, to stay on the matter 


of dockage and screenings, and we are wandering from that. I think your line 
of questioning is more relevant to the next subject of the brief. 


Mr. Rapp: I would like to ask Mr. Riddel about his statement that No. 5 
and No. 6 are used extensively now in the overseas market as a milling wheat. 
In the west there is always a spread of about 15 cents between No. 4 and No. 5. 
How does our wheat, No. 5 compare with other grades from the United States 


_ which are sold in Asia and in Europe? For instance, mention is made here of 
the Netherlands. It is stated that they are buying sizeable quantities of No. 5 
wheat. How does it compare with milling qualities to No. 5 wheat in the 
- United States? If this wheat is now used more extensively for milling wheat, 
why not have it classified as a milling wheat and not have this great spread 


between No. 4 and No. 5? | : 
Mr. RippEL: Mr. Chairman, just to clarify one thing, may I say that we do 


- not mention in the statement that No. 6 is used for milling at all. No. 6 is 


strictly for feeding purposes. No. 5 is used in some countries for the production 


— of a low grade flour: The percentage of flour taken off would be smaller than 
in the case of a higher grade wheat but the flour produced from No. 5, pro- 


Ss es ge or thas 


vided that the percentage is kept small, would be quité good flour, keeping in 
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mind that No. 5 wheat would have been graded in milling grades had it not 
been for damage such as slight frost and so on. 


Mr. Rapp: How does it compare with the United States milling whee 


Mr. RippEt: It compares favourably with certain types of United States 
wheat but not with the higher quality wheats, which are very much on a par 
with our own, some of the northern Springs; it would compare with some of the 
winter wheat. 

Mr. Rapp: Would it be advisable, then, to have these spreads reduced 
somehow because this is always our trouble in the west. As soon as we have a 
couple of degrees of frost the wheat is graded No. 5, and the spread is 15 to 
18 cents. 

Mr. RippEL: You are talking about the initial payment spreads? 


Mr. Rape: We have not had initial payment spreads for a number of years 
because the final price is largely dependent upon the percentage of low grade 
wheat in the crop and demand for that grade. The price of No. 5 grade 
fluctuates. At the present time No. 5 wheat is selling in store at the lakehead at 
six cents below No. 4 wheat or 17 cents below No. 1 Northern. We have very 
small supplies and there has been a very good demand for No. 5 wheat. It is 
six cents at the lakehead. But how about our initial payment? 


Mr. R1mppEL: That is only the initial payment, and any difference between 
that and the average selling spreads during the crop year will be reflected in 
the final payment. : 

Mr. Rapp: It is less than a dollar, I am sure. © 


Mr. RippEL: There are 30 cents per bushel between No. 1 Northern and 
No. 5 wheat, but if the actual selling price of No. 5 in relation to No. 1 is 20 
cents a bushel, then the final returns from the board are such that the farmer 
who delivered No. 5 wheat should receive 10 cents per bushel more than the 
farmer who delivered es 1 wheat. That is on final payment not on initial 
payment. 

Mr. Rapp: Would the Canadian wheat board not consider, as a result of 
greater demand in Asian countries which will be continued in the future, that 
this initial payment should be brought to approximately the same level as 
between Nos. 3 and 4 and Nos. 2 and 3. 


Dr. R. L. KRISTJANSON (Executive Assistant, Canadian Wheat Board): I 
think there is a demand for this wheat at a price, but in the case of Japan one 
gets a relatively small part of it for flour production and the rest of it goes 
for feed. In the case of The Netherlands we are competing against low quality 
American wheat, so if the price were to be raised these markets would dis- 
appear quickly. We really are competing against feeding wheats for a milling 
market. 

Mr. Rapp: That is a good answer, If we know the reason why the spread 
is so high, then the farmers will take it into consideration instead of bickering 
all the time about these spreads. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): No, no, that is not a good answer in my way 
of thinking at all. I do not buy that and I am sure the figures will bear me 
out. In the last five or six years the final payment for No. 5 wheat has always 
—and when I say always I mean within the last five or six years—been higher 
than the higher grades of wheat. This points out that you have been selling 
No. 5 wheat at price not too much lower than the price for No. 4 wheat and, 
as Mr. Riddel pointed out, it is a 16 cents spread between the selling price of 
No. 1 and No. 5, and this has been the case. 

Mr. KRISTJANSON: In the 1961-62 crop year the spread in the initial 


payment was 17 cents. The realized price, when you take into account the 
adjustments, was 8 cents. 


= 
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Mr. HORNER (Acadia): This destroys the whole argument which you 


"a made a minute ago that you have to have a low initial price for No. 5 wheat 


oy 


because you are selling it in competition with feed. You are selling it as 
milling wheat, and that is why you have been able to pay such a high price 
for high grade wheat. I agree with Mr. Rapp. This is a question in which I 
have been interested for a long time. I certainly think that the spread be- 


tween No. 4 and No. 5 on the initial price should be a lot smaller so that 


the wheat board would receive more No. 5 wheat. As a farmer growing it, 
I look at the initial price as a sure thing. While I realize that the average 
farmer should know whether his final price is going to be a good one, he 
generally does not. If a feed mill, or a neighbouring farmer, comes along 
and says “I want to buy that. You will only get 90 cents a bushel from the 
elevator, but if you sell it to me I will give you a dollar”, he will sell it. 
He could have received more than a dollar from the wheat board. This is 
why I think that the spread between No. 4 and No. 5, on the initial price 


should be a whole lot smaller. The wheat board would not lose a nickel on 


- it and their experience in the last four or five years certainly bears this out. 


Of course, what I said is not really a question, it is a statement. 


Mr. RippDEL: As I stated before, a great deal depends upon supply and. 
demand. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): But you will have a greater continuity in the 


supply of No. 5 wheat from year to year if you increase the initial price of 
this wheat. 


Mr. RippEL: It all depends upon the production. The farmer does not 
set out to grow No. 5 wheat. 


Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): I know he does not, but on the other hand I have 
No. 5 wheat right now which I am trying to sell. I do not sell it because. 
this No. 5 wheat is good feed. It is better feed than barley. I know I am 
only going to get a low initial price on it, and even though the final price 
might be high, I am not sure of that. If the initial price were higher, I would 
use barley as feed and would sell my No. 5 wheat. I do that every year, 
and most farmers would do the same. 


Mr. KristJANSON: As was indicated in the brief, the deliveries from the 
wheat board varied from two million to 100 million. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): That is the point I am trying to make. You 
would get greater continuity if you increased the initial price. 


Mr. KRISTJANSON: Because of this great variation I think you would 
have to have the initial payment on the No. 5 wheat at a safe level. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): You are too cautious altogether. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: My only observation was along the line that has just 
been made. I think the initial price on No. 5 wheat is a very realistic one 
today. Any farmer can figure out what the final payment is likely to be. 
However, if we were to be faced with a year of a tremendous quantity of 
low grades and with the same situation occurring in the world markets as 


4 well, we might have a difficult time in realizing the initial price. 


once 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): The farmer is the one who gets hurt in the 


establishment of a low initial price for No. 5 wheat; the farmer and the 
grower. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: The final payment reflects the price he gets. 
Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): He generally does not wait for the final price; 


he sells it on the basis of his knowledge of the initial price. It is the salt 


farmer I am concerned about. 


The CHAIRMAN: Is there anything inet on No. 1 hefors we move?- 
29810-9—23 
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Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have a question concerning what is said at the 
bottom of page 3 and the top of page 4. You say here, Mr. Riddel; 


The area seeded to oats in western Canada has fluctuated between 
5.1 and 7.8 million acres during the past 10 years. 


I gather from this that here again you want greater stabilization. Would 
you like to see a greater stabilization in the amount of acres of oats sown 
so that you would have a greater continuity of supply? Am I right? 


Mr. RIDDEL: No, I would say we are merely giving you factual information 
here. There are no other implications behind this. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Would it be more beneficial to the operation of 
the wheat board to have a greater continuity in the supply of oats particularly? 
I am referring to what happened a couple of years ago. 


Mr. RIDDEL: It is difficult to say. If you look at the preceding coe 
you will see it is stated that the bulk of oats is used largely on the farms 
where they are produced. The quantity marketed by farmers has averaged 
only about a quarter of the production. It would be impossible to forecast the 
result because it would depend on how much the farmer would deliver. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): This is the point I am trying to make. We used 
to export a lot of oats. I see that we have recently exported some to Great 
Britain. However, a couple of years ago we had imports in to Canada. 


Mr. RIDDEL: We imported a small quantity of less than five million bushels 
of oats from the United States, but the quality was very poor so that some 
of these oats were returned to the United States a year or eighteen months 
afterwards. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): As you know, we will have a surplus of wheat, 
but I think that we should also have a greater continuity in the supply of 
oats in order to facilitate the selling of oats for the wheat board. Would you 
agree with that? | 


Mr. F. T. Rowan (Sales Manager, Wheat, Canadian Wheat Board): With 
the exception of last year the supply of oats has been ample. 


Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): With the exception of last year? 
Mr. Rowan: The drought year. 


Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): I will go back to the last year on this oats question. 
Since 1958 you paid a very high final price on oats. The farmer at the 
elevator received something in the neighbourhood of 45 to 50 cents a bushel 
from the wheat board. This caused many farmers to sell their oats within 
the province on a strictly barter deal with the grain agents or with other 
farmers at a low price. They did not realize they were going to get 17.2 cents 
a bushel in the final payment, which would have amounted to something 
close to 70 cents a bushel for their oats if they held on to them. Many farmers 
took a direct loss by selling early to the feeders and to the other farmers. 
What I am asking here is: should not the initial price, on oats, in view of the 
last four or five years particularly, be increased once again in order to 
encourage a greater continuity of production and in order to ensure that the 
farmer raise this crop? In many areas of northern Alberta particularly they 
could raise a tremendous amount of oats. The area is very suitable for 
growing oats. However, they have been selling oats at a very reduced price 
because they did not know what the final payment would bé and the initial 
price was too low. Would you comment on that? 


‘Mr. KRISTJANSON: There were low payments on oats in 1957 and 1958. 
In the ¢ase of barley, they have beén very small. 
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Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I have the figures right here. From 1960 to 1962, 


with the one exceptional year, the final payment on oats has been better 


~~ 


than 10 cents. All I am asking is that the initial payment should be increased 
to what it was in the past. 


Mr. RippEL: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Horner referred to the 17 cent final pay- 


ment on the 1961-62 pool. He cbtained that information on Page 25 of the re- 


port. On the next page you will find a table of the prices which were in effect 
during the selling period of that pool. In most cases the prevailing price during 


the selling of that pool was in the neighbourhood of 90 cents, and most of the 


time over that. It is only towards the end of the selling period that the prices 


. fell below that. At the present time the market price for No. 1 feed oats is 


down to the level of 732 cents. That is the present selling price of No. 1 feed 
oats, as compared to the 90 cents which was the price back in 1961-62. There 
would be no reason for increasing the initial payment on oats at the present 


Be time, 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): In other words, you are suggesting that because of 
the heavy supply of oats, the price has come down. When did it start to move 
down? 


Mr. RIDDEL: It started to move down in August of 1962, and at this time 


last year it moved down to 743 cents, which is one cent above what is at the 


present time the December 3 price. 
Mr. KRISTJANSON: The table on page 13 of the brief gives the average 


2 price on oats for this period. 


Mr. HorNnER (Acadia): In other words, because of this downward move- 
ment of the asking price for oats it is not feasible to increase the initial price? 


-Mr. Rwpe.: I do not think the board at the present time would recommend 


— any increase in the initial payment over the present level. 


Mr. LANGLotIs: I have a supplementary question. Is there a fairly large 


internal market for No. 1 oats? I know that the western provinces are bar- 


gaining with the farmers on this, but are No. 1 oats being sold in eastern 


- Canada to any extent? 


Mr. RIpDEL: There are sales on No. 1 feed oats. 

Mr. LANGLoIs: I am talking about No. 1 seed. 

Mr. RIDDEL: No. 

Mr. Rowan: The seed oats are not under our jurisdiction. 

Mr. LANGLoIs: Is there any reason why you should send the No. 1 feed 


— oats instead of the seed oats? 


Mr. Rowan: The greatest demand is for No. 1 feed oats. Eighty to 90 per 


* cent of the oats shipped are No. 1 feed oats. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: Why not send the top quality oats? 
Mr. Rowan: That is what the buyers want to buy. 
The CHAIRMAN: Is there anything else on this point? 


Mr. NASSERDEN: I should like to speak to this question of the price on oats. 
I am not altogether satisfied that we are dealing with it effectively at the 


:, wheat board level. Despite the trends in the prices here, the amount of oats mov- 
_ ing under the wheat board is approximately a quarter of what is produced in 
- western Canada. Is the rest of it moving through the feed mills today? I do not 


think the initial price of oats in western Canada today is a realistic one. I never 
could agree with the fact that it should have been reduced by five cents per 
bushel at the time it was reduced, and it has been proven that this was a 
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hasty action because it was done at a time of a sharp decline in price atiten 
was of very short duration. I believe that if the price had been maintained at 
five cents above what it is today we would have a more continuous supply of 
oats and we would not have had the fluctuations in acreage either. Oats are 
produced in certain areas of the province which are better suited to it than 
other areas. One of the reasons why we were able to have 17 cents paid one 
year was that a lot of the people who produced oats on good oat producing 
land stopped doing so because the initial payments did not give them a suffi- 
cient return to meet their costs. 

I would like to see the board give some consideration to increasing the 
initial price on oats. Actually, the initial price at the present time is not a 
realistic one at all. 


Mr. KristJANSON: I think that probably the reason for cutting it back from 
65 cents to 60 cents was that loss on the 1956-57 pool. The next year the final 
payment was 7.4 cents. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): How big was that loss per bushel? Could you give 
a rough figure? 


Mr. RippEL: About $1,200,000 in total. I forget the exact figure. It was not 
large. 


The CHarirRMAN: Anyone who has a question to ask on this point please 
indicate so before we go back to the members previously on my list. 


Mr. SoutHAM: I have a question on the same point. I think that the points 
made by Mr. Rapp on the subject of the pricing of wheat, Mr. Horner’s remarks 
in support of that, as well as Mr. Nasserden’s remarks are very well made. 
I think in looking at the figures over the last 10 years we find that there are 
two factors, the increased demands in world markets for wheat and the fact 
that countries which have had a lower standard of living now have a higher 
standard of living. We all realize in eastern Canada that we are developing a 
better market for feed grains. We see this when we look at the estimates con- 
cerning cattle production, both beef and dairy cattle. Those figures indicate 
an increasing demand. 

When we look at the regulations regarding feed millers in Canada and the 
fact that local farmers come into the market to buy feed oats, which gives 
the farmer who is not a feeder but a producer a lower return, as well as when 
we look at all the facts that Mr. Nasserden spoke of, we see that the wheat 
board would be well advised to take a look at the whole situation with the 
purpose of tightening up the spread between No. 5 and No. 6 wheat as well 
as the oat price. I think it is something that would bear a closer study and 
we would be better advised to do that than to fall back on the pattern which 
we have been following for the last 10 years. 


Mr. RippEL: I might say that the fixing of the prices for the low grade 
wheat would be entirely in the hands of the board in relation to the price fixed 
by the government for No. 1 Northern. A reduction of five cents was made on 
the initial payment of oats, that was a five-cent reduction in the price of the 
basic grade, No. 2 C.W. Of course, the other grades of oats were reduced 
accordingly by the board in order to keep the prices in relation to the price for 
the basic grade. In the case of oats, the price of the basic grade would have to 
be increased before the Canadian wheat board could make any change in other 
grade prices. However, in the case of No. 5 and No. 6 wheat, the board itself 
could make that change in fixing its initial payment for the next year by merely 
narrowing the spread. 


Mr. HarKneEss: There is another important consideration in regard to the 


initial price for oats. If, as you contended, a higher initial price would result 
in considerably increased quantities coming into your hands and thus into — 


—_ 
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commercial markets, that increase in supply would then tend to beat down 
the price, and therefore the total return to the farmers in western Canada 
who are producing these oats would be smaller. 


Mr. RIpDEL: No, I think the feeling at the time was that we were probably 
entering into an era of lower prices, and with the loss sustained in one year 
we wished to avoid having losses on the initial payment if possible. It was 
deemed advisable to reduce the oat price to what was then considered a sane 
level. 

Mr. HarKNESs: I realize that, but the point I made would still apply. If 
you did buy at a higher initial price you would secure a considerably increased 
quantity of oats and the supply of oats in commercial positions would then 
depress the price further. 

Mr. Forses: Mr. Chairman, I would like to say this on the continuity in 
the production of oats. I do not think it is the initial price that affects the 


. production of oats, it is this quota basis. The oat producer gets half the amount 


- of money which he would get if he produced wheat. This has induced people 
to produce something that would bring more money each time the quota is 
opened. A few years ago you never received a sufficient quota to sell all the 
grain you were producing, and this was quite a consideration in the production 
of oats. 

Mr. RIppEL: If there is a shortage of supply, and we feel there are oats 
available on the farms, they can always be brought forward by providing 
supplementary quotas, which we have done from time to time. 

Mr. ForBEs: This did not happen a few years ago when there was quite a 
surplus. 

Mr. RippEL: If there is a surplus of oats in the forward positions it is 
‘unnecessary to establish any additional quotas to bring forward any more 
supplies. 

Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, before we move to the second chapter I should 
like to say a few words. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do you wish to speak on this question of oats? 

Mr. Rapp: No. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Langlois had a supplementary question. 

Mr. Lancuois: I am glad that the western provinces established their 
prices, but they should consider the price at which we buy. In fact, I think you 
can get pretty well anything you ask for in the selling prices. According to the 
title of the brief our subject is the eastern Canadian feed grain situation. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is your question a supplementary one? 

Mr. LANGLOIS: It is restricted to oats. It was said a while ago that the 
buyers in eastern Canada ordered feed oats. Are feed oats a more nutritious 
grain than seed oats, for example? Is there such a difference between the prices 
at which you sell feed oats and the price of seed oats? What is the difference? 

Mr. RippeL: Mr. Chairman, I was going to say that there are different 
types of seed oats; they might be registered seed or certified seed, both of which 
are examined by officials of the plants products department before they are 
graded. They require extra care in the growing and extra care in the cleaning. 
They are then sacked and they cost considerably more than ordinary com- 
mercial feed oats. I do not think there will be a market in eastern Canada or 
elsewhere for these high priced oats for feeding purposes. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: The initial price of the plain No. 1 C.W and No. 2 C.W 
is 45 or 50 cents. Is that correct? 

Mr. RippEL: Sixty cents for No. 2 C.W., which is usually of the highest 
quality and is the highest grade of commercial oats. 
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Mr. LANnGuots: So the initial price is 60 cents per bushel? 

Mr. RippEL: Below that we have number 3 C.W. and extra 1 feed, which 
are priced at 57 cents, three cents below No. 2. Below that we have No. 1 feed 
which carries an initial price of five cents below the No. 2 C.W., or 55 cents. 
That is the grade we have been discussing. 

Mr. LANGLoIs: I would imagine there would be a difference in the nutritious 
quality of No. 2 C.W. and No. 1 feed? 

Mr. RIpDEL: There would be some difference which is reflected in the 
selling prices or selling volumes. For example, the board’s price for No. 2 
C.W. oats is 78 cents, or 4} cents higher than for No. 1 feed at the present 
_ time. 

Mr. LANGLoIS: If you sold more of this No. 2 C.W. oats in the eastern 
provinces would that not open a market for the western provinces also? 


Mr. RIDDEL: We sell according to the grade placed on the oats by the 
inspection department of the board of grain commissioners. We sell the grades 
that are given to us on the warehouse receipts issued by the terminals for the 
grain which they receive and which is inspected at the time of receipt by the 
inspection department of the board of grain commissioners. We sell according 
to these grades. . 


Mr. LANGLOIS: Here is the point I am trying to make. After we buy feed 
oats or screenings that come into eastern Canada we have to buy half a dozen 
by-products before the thing is edible for the cattle. If we had 2 C.W. oats, 
maybe we would not have to add so MS DY: ingredients to what we receive to 
equal the No. 2 C.W. oats. 


The CHAIRMAN: I would like to say a few words at this point. I would 
hope the committee would excuse me. I really think the point is this, that the 
western farmer or the board cannot dictate what the eastern farmer wants to 
buy. Is it not a case of supply and demand or of the market conditions? 


Mr. LANGLOIS: I think it is a case of trying to find out what is wrong in 
the eastern provinces in the sale of these grains. We have to ask a few ques- 
tions before we know what is wrong there. If you remember, a brief was 
brought before us for an eastern Canadian agency to be set up in Montreal. I 
want to know what the wheat board controls in the eastern part of Canada 
and if there is a possibility for setting up an agency there. We have to inquire 
into that question before we can take a definite stand on it. 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not want to limit you unduly but we will have before 
this committee within the next two weeks representatives of the feeders in 
eastern Canada who I think will be better qualified to answer questions on the 
type of feed that is economically best for them to buy in eastern Canada. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: I would go along with you on that, Mr. Chairman, but then 
there is the fact that so far we have concentrated on the western provinces, 
on establishing their prices. They have made their point very well and I 
congratulate them on that because they did a good job on it this morning. I 
would still like to come back to the title of this brief which is a brief on the 
eastern Canadian feed grain situation. We have to start from where they left 
off and continue with the subject concerning our provinces now to see what 
we can establish here. If we cannot make a link between the two and try to 
solve the problem which exists in the eastern. provinces now, we will not get 
very far ahead. This is the main problem now. 


Mr. KRISTJANSON: If you move on to the next section in the brief which 
deals with the role of the wheat board in the marketing of feed grains and 
what our powers are there, you might find an answer to your problem. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: When we come to the end I will make sure to cover all 
four sections. 
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Mr. Peters: A remark was made here, I do not know who made it, that 
the oats that were going through the board were a very small percentage of 
the total production in western Canada. What is this percentage? ae 

Mr. RIpDEL: It was mentioned in this brief as being about 25 per cent 
of the production. 


Mr. Peters: Of this 25 per cent which goes through how much effect does 
the other 75 per cent of wheat production in western Canada have on the 
price of oats? 

Mr. RIDDEL: I suppose it would limit the farmers in western Canada to 


producing oats largely for their own use, as indicated by the percentages 
marketed. 


Mr. PETERS: In these figures you are really saying that 75 per cent is 
home consumed and 25 per cent is sold through you, which of course is not 
true because there is a fairly substantial sale that is bootleg sale. 


Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): No, it is not bootleg. 
Mr. Peters: All right; you say it is not bootleg. 
The CHAIRMAN: I do not think we need to argue about the term “bootleg”. 
Mr. Peters: If you say it is fot bootleg because it is not moved over the 
provincial border— 

Mr. JorRGENSoN: And because it is perfectly legitimate. 

_ The CHAIRMAN: We are using the term “bootleg”? and something legitimate. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): It is a misleading term and should not be applied. 


Mr. PETERS: Then we could ask how much is bootlegged, in your sense of 
the term. 


Mr. HornER (Acadia): I am listening, Mr. Peters. 


Mr. PETERS: We could ask how much is bootlegged—as I say, using your 
sense of the term—over the provincial borders. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): There is none. 

Mr. PETERS: Yes, there is some. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Maybe one-tenth of one per cent. 
Mr. PETERS: I am asking the board how much there is. 


Mr. KRISTJANSON: Some oats are purchased by non-quota feed mills; this 
amounted to 3,866,000 bushels last year. 


Mr. PETERS: What would that be in percentage figures? 

Mr. KRISTJANSON: One per cent. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): That is within the province? He is asking what 
percentage moves across the provincial line outside the Canadian wheat board. 

The CHAIRMAN: The question was what percentage, if any, moved from one 
province to another outside the Canadian wheat board. 

Mr. RippEL: None if we can find them. 

Mr. PETERS: Do you find some? 

Mr. RippeL: Yes, and if we find anyone moving oats across the inter- 


_ provincial boundaries without a permit it is a breach of our regulations and 


steps would be taken. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): What steps? 

Mr. RippEL: What steps would be taken? If we had the evidence that they 
were in breach of our regulations suit would be instituted and they would be 
taken to court and a decision would be rendered by the court. 

Mr. PETERS: How much is involved? 

Mr. RIDDEL: I would say the quantity is very small. 
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Mr. Peters: It is not a real factor? 

Mr. RIDDEL: It is not a real factor at all. 

Mr. Peters: The changes made that allowed feed mills to make purchases 
outside the wheat board on non-controlled feed grain must have had some effect 
on prices. What effect has this had on the price? Obviously the board has only 
control of 25 per cent. Seventy per cent is either in the farmers’ own hands 
or in the hands of the feed mills. What effect does this have? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Very little effect in price. 

Mr. PETERS: On the selling price of oats? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Very little. Mr. Kristjanson gave the figures. 

Mr. KRISTJANSON: On oats it was 3.9 million bushels; wheat 2.6 million; 
and barley, 4 million. I do not think this has had any effect on the price struc- 
ture in western Canada. ; 

Mr. Peters: This is not what Mr. Horner said. He said that he could see 
no point in delivering oats under a quota system and under the initial price 
the board was offering because he could see a more advantageous proposition 
in feeding this. This is 75 per cent. 

I would think this was a big factor in establishing the price because of the 
limited control in this field. 

Mr. R1IpDEL: That is the 75 per cent retained by the farmers for consump- 
tion by livestock on their own farms. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): There is a direct relationship between the price of 
cattle or hogs and the grain. 

Mr. PETERS: It would seem to me—and I may be wrong about this—that 
eastern Canada is interested in establishing the feed cost relationship between 
east and west; if you short circuit this process where many of the eastern 
feeders are having to buy through the Canadian wheat board at a set and 
established price, it would certainly affect the relationship between the feeder ~ 
who does not have to buy this way because of certain circumstances, he owns 
the grain and so on. The sale of a substantial quantity would have an effect 
on the price. 

Mr. RIDDEL: If you put a large quantity on the market, a quantity suffi- 
cient to depress the prices to any extent, that would affect the producer of 
grain oats in the following year and acreage would be curtailed if the price 
came out of line in comparison with the production of other grains. — 

Mr. Peters: Someone told me the other day, and this may be rumour of 
course, that there was a great deal of trafficking between farmers themselves 
within the province. I presume it is field-run grain which is not graded and we 
could not tell what it really was in terms of putting it into a category. Would 
this not have an incalculable effect on the price of the end product? 

Mr. JoRGENSON: How long has it been possible for one farmer to sell to 
another farmer in western Canada within the province? Is this a recent in- 
novation? 

Mr. RIpDEL: They have always been able to do so. That right has been 
given to them provincially and we cannot take away that right. They have 
the right to sell grain from farm to farm without any hindrance. 

Mr. Peters: I was not implying that this was a recent innovation. I am 
curious whether you think that this has had an appreciable effect on the 
establishment of your selling price from elevators to eastern Canada. 

Mr. TarpiF: I think the complaint we have in eastern Canada is that there 
is too much spread between what the western farmer receives for the product 
he grows and what we have to pay for it in eastern Canada. 
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The CHAIRMAN: May I with respect, interject here to say that I want to 
conclude Mr. Peters’ line of questioning, and then we will move to others. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): On a point of order, the other day Mr. 
Phillips gave the committee a summary of the amount the farmer was paid 
for his oats in western Canada. I do not know whether you were here, Mr. 
Peters. But Mr. Phillips told us how much the farmer had to pay for the 
oats in eastern Canada. I think that is in the record. 


The CHAIRMAN: That is correct. I think Mr. Peters’ line of questioning is 
in order because we were trying to confine it to the price of oats, the initial 
payment and the final payment of oats. If Mr. Peters were to go further than 
that, then it would be irrelevant, but I think he had been following that line. 


Mr. PETERS: My reason was only to ask the board if they felt some changes 
should be made in the method we have been following for handling oats in 
western Canada in order to establish a more reasonable initial price. In other 
words, this is so the board could stabilize the price to the point of bringing 
its spread closer. 


Mr. Horner mentioned that the spread is running at 14 cents and 15 cents. 
If you could suggest some way of stabilizing the spread at four or five cents 
that would be sufficient to protect the board’s interest. I wondered if the fact 
that 75 per cent was not under your jurisdiction might not affect this. I was 
wondering if there was some way in which there could be a relationship estab- 
lished by this. I am of the opinion that there is a considerable amount of sales 
going on at an interfarm level and the utilization is not necessarily by the 
grower of the grain. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you like the board’s comment on that observation? 


Mr. RIDDEL: I do not know what the volume would be of farm to farm 
transactions. Perhaps the provincial governments would have it. The point in 
regard to raising the initial payment is problematical. It might encourage more 
oats to be delivered to the board, which would have the effect of depressing © 
prices if they had to be brought forward and sold in the market rather than 
utilized in the province in which they are grown. 


Mr. Ricarp: Mr. Chairman, from the information we were given a while 
ago are we to understand there is no demand in eastern Canada for No. 1 seed 
oats? 


Mr. RippEL: No. There may be a demand in eastern Canada particularly 
at times when the crops in eastern Canada are not good. There may be a 
demand for seed grain but— 


Mr. Ricarp: No. 1? 


Mr. RippEL: It could be No. 1 or No. 2 seed grain. I merely stated that the 
handling of registered and certified seed grain is outside the jurisdiction of the 
board and grain of that category is usually obtained from registered seed 
growers or from seed merchants who specialize in these particular products. 


Mr. Lanctors: May I refer to Mr. Peters’ line of questioning concerning a 
75 per cent inter-farm sale of oats. Mr. Horner was questioning the initial 
price. If the initial price was raised, would there not be a greater production 
of oats? I know farmers, for example, who seed 30 or 40 acres of oats instead 
of 100 acres because they say they cannot sell much anyway and the price is 
not high enough, so they do not sow any oats. Their reasoning is straight and 
logical. If you were to have a higher initial price you possibly would have a 
greater demand for oats, would you not? 


Mr. RrppeEL: That would depend on their circumstances. The initial pay- 
ment price in itself might induce production; that is to say, more acres might 
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be seeded. However, the initial payments are not usually set until after seed- 
ing has been completed. It is actually the final return which the producer — 
obtains for his commodity which determines his thinking regarding Brees 
from then on. 


Mr. SoutHam: Mr. Langlois used the expression of 75 per cent of the 
exchange of feed oats between farmers. This I think is wrong. Seventy-five 
per cent of the total consumed is consumed in western Canada but I would say 
90 per cent is consumed right on the farmers’ own farms which produce it, so 
it is only a very small percentage of the 75 per cent that would be actually 
exchanged. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: I think one or two points which have been brought up 
have left the wrong impression. Mr. Langlois referred to the additives neces- 
sary to the feeds brought in from western Canada as though we do not add 
anything to our feeds in western Canada. That is a wrong impression. If we 
want to balance our feed in western Canada we have to make the same addi- 
tions as they have in eastern Canada and we have to start with the basic 
product just as they have to start with the basic product. 


In reference to Mr. Peters’ observation about the grain outside the qiote. 
all one has to do is look at the newspapers to see that a few years ago there 
were many advertisements seeking buyers, whereas today there are many 
advertisements from buyers seeking to find someone who will sell them grain. 
So the amounts moving in that kind of trade today are much less than they 
were a few years ago before the change was brought about to which you 
were referring. 


Mr. Rapp: I would like to have an answer about malting barley. Malting 
barley is mostly sold in carload lots to the malsters, but the trouble we en- 
counter on the prairies is that if a malster accepts the malting barley one has 
to have a car spotted at the delivery point. In many cases one cannot get a 
car spotted at that particular delivery point and the neighbouring town may be 
five or six miles away; they could spot them at these particular places. Why 
could the farmer not obtain permission to deliver his malting barley to that 
other delivery point. I know many cases where the farmer has lost because 
he could not get it spotted and he had to sell his malting barley as feed 
barley. 


Mr. RippEL: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Rapp, I think in cases like that where 
there is space available at an adjoining point and no space available at the 
producer’s own point, the objection to the system that you suggest would come 
from the producers at the adjoining point. They wish to keep that space avail- 
able for their own use rather than give it up to anyone from another district. 
In so far as the cars for malting barley are concerned, it has always taken a 
very high precedence in the wheat board’s shipping list and of the cars usually 
supplied to a station and given to the elevator companies the first cars avail- 
able are distributed for the shipment of malting barley. 

Mr. Rapp: I am not complaining about the wheat board. You are quite 
right; one can always get it. The trouble comes when one cannot get a car to 
the particular delivery point; whereas six miles away they can have all kinds 
of cars spotted. 


Mr. RipDEL: These things sometimes happen. It is a matter of distribution 
of the cars by the railway company. 


Mr. Rapp: Could this not be corrected or alleviated? Could you not make 
any changes? 


Mr. RippEL: I doubt if it would alleviate the situation. I think it | ieee . 
create more difficulties. 
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. Mr. Rapp: I have a very thick file containing farmers’ complaints about 
losing their privilege of selling their barley as malting barley and having to 
_sell it as feed barley at a substantial loss. cee have had to do this with full 
carloads of barley. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Is it not a fact that a farmer that position could put his 
order to the railway company on the car order book and he would get his car 
_ from the railway in preference? 


Mr. RippEL: If the car order is being operated, but it is not being operated 
at many points, if at all. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: But if a farmer went in and indicated that he wanted to 
place an order, would this not be possible? 

Mr. RippEL: To perhaps place a car at the platform rather than the ele- 
vator. 


Mr. NasserpEN: He could even have it placed at the elevator company. 
He would have to pay the handling charge. 


Mr. Rippet: Not many do it. It has largely fallen into disuse as a result of 
the quota system. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: The quota does not apply to malting barley. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): In reference to Mr. Rapp’s point, is it not true 
that if I am going to ship a load of malting barley I must have a permit to 
start with for 1,500 or 2,000 or whatever a carload is going to be. When I 
get that there is no restriction on bringing a car into a given point. The only 

_ difficulty might be getting it through the elevator into the car. I cannot see 
the problem here. 


Mr. RippEL: Unless the elevator is congested, there should be no difficulty 
in getting the grain into the elevator and getting a car for shipment. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Even if the elevator is congested this is a 
straight through deal. It is a matter of dumping it, elevating it and then straight 
into the car? 


The CHAIRMAN: It is almost.12 o’clock. If we have completed the discussion 
on item I, could we hear item II and then adjourn for lunch? 
Agreed. 


Mr. ForBes: What is the premium on malting barley now? 

Mr. RIppvEL: Five cents. 

Mr. Forses: Not three cents? 

Mr. RippEL: It was down to three but this year it has gone to five cents. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Does the wheat board set that premium or do the 
maltsters set the premium? 

Mr. RIDDEL: It is negotiated between the wheat board and the maltsters. 
Actually, we set it. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You set it in negotiation with the maltsters? 

The CHAIRMAN: I am now going to ask Mr. Riddel if he will read item 2, 
and if the committee agrees we will then adjourn until after orders of the day. 

Mr. RIDDEL: 
II. The Wheat Boafd’s Role in the Marketing of Feed Grains 

We should like to explain vety briefly what the Canadian wheat board 
is and how it operates in relation to the marketing of feed grains for purposes 
of background information. 
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As the members of this committee are aware, the Canadian wheat board 
is a crown agency, responsible to the parliament of Canada, and operated for 
the benefit of the western grain producers. The purpose of the board is to 
market the grain produced in western Canada at such prices as it considers 
reasonable, with the object of promoting its sale in domestic and world markets. 
The board has been given certain monopoly powers by parliament, under which 
it has the sole right to market all wheat, oats and barley delivered into com-. 
mercial channels by producers in the three prairie provinces and in certain 
adjoining sections of Ontario and British Columbia. 


The board itself consists of four members who have been appointed by 
the government and hold office ‘at its pleasure. The board has complete juris- 
diction over its own Officials and staff. It is formed without capital and, for the 
financing of its operations, relies on bank credit, repayment of which is 
guaranteed by the government. With the exception of its head office building 
in Winnipeg, it owns no physical facilities but makes all necessary arrange- 
ments with the owners of country elevators, terminals, railways, etc., for the 
use of their facilities in the handling of grain on its behalf. 


To understand how the wheat board effects the marketing of feed grains, 
it is necessary to begin at the time when the producer delivers his grain to 
the country elevator. When he delivers his grain, he receives what is known 
as the initial payment. The initial payments for the various grains handled by 
the board; viz., wheat, oats and barley, are established annually by the govern- 
ment of Canada for basic grade of each of these grains. They are usually fixed 
at a safe level below market prices. For example, the initial payment for oats 
this year has been established at 60 cents per bushel for No. 2 Canada Western, 
and at 96 cents per bushel for No. 3 Canada Western six-row barley, both basis 
in store Fort William/Port Arthur. Initial payments for the other grades of oats 
and barley are established by the Canadian wheat board in relations to these 
prices. 


Once the grain is delivered by the producer to one of the 5,000 odd country 
elevators scattered throughout western Canada, the board arranges with the 
elevator companies to ship the required types and grades of grain from country 
elevators to terminal positions. The technique of doing this is through the 
issuance of shipping orders to the elevator companies by the board country 
operations department. These orders are relayed to elevator agents and they, 
in turn, place orders for railway cars with their local railway agents. Meantime, 
the board has given officials of the railway companies an assessment of overall 
car requirements for the movement of grain to the various terminal positions. 
and also keeps them informed of all shipping orders issued to the elevator com- 
panies. Through the co-operation of all parties concerned, the railway cars are 
furnished, loaded, billed and moved forward as directed. Eventually the board 
receives from the elevator companies warehouse receipts or other documents. 
evidencing that the required grain has been placed in storage at the terminal 
position as instructed. Meantime the grain has been weighed, inspected and. 
graded by officials of the Board of Grain Commissioners in accordance with 
the provisions of the Canada Grain Act. This procedure is maintained through- 
out the season and the board endeavours at all times to have a constant supply 
of the various types and grades of grain at terminal positions to meet require- 
ments in relation to the indicated demand. Occasionally factors such as mis— 
calculation of demand, weather conditions, unfavourable crops and preference: 
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movement of other grains may upset the above policy temporarily, but generally 
a fairly high degree of successful achievement is maintained. 

We have already indicated how the movement takes place and that the 
board eventually receives possession of documents evidencing ownership of 
the grain in terminal positions. The marketing of the grain by the board for 
the eastern market is thus reduced to disposing of the warehouse receipts 
covering grain in store lakehead terminal elevators. 

Consistent with demand, the board’s sales departments very probably have 
entered into forward sales contracts with members of the regular grain trade 
who undertake the responsibility of servicing the feed grain requirements of 
the eastern Canadian market. In such event, warehouse receipts corresponding 
with the quantities and grades involved are then invoiced to the buyer by the 
board in accordance with these contracts, payment received and the transactions 
completed. The buyers, in turn, arrange for the forwarding of the grain to 
eastern destinations where it will eventually pass through the eastern trade to 
reach the feeders in the form of either bulk grain or prepared feeds as required. 

Alternatively, if forward sales for the grain have not been made and buyers 


- are not immediately available, the board would hold the warehouse receipts 


for later sale. In the case of oats and barley it would endeavour, if it were con- 
sidered to be in its interests to do so, to make sales on the futures market of 
the Winnipeg grain exchange by entering into contracts for future delivery 
and should fulfill these contracts in accordance with the trading rules of the 
exchange. : 
The Board fixes its asking prices for grain in store Fort William/Port Arthur 
and posts them in the Winnipeg grain exchange at the close of the market 
each business day. Prices for low grade wheat are usually fixed in relation to 
the prices of higher grades, the spreads varying in accordance with supply and 
demand. On the other hand, the asking prices for oats and barley are related 
to the futures market, board prices for these grains being usually slightly 
higher than Winnipeg market quoted prices which are established by bids in 


' the hands of brokers. 


Since the board makes available to the trade stocks of oats and barley in 
store Fort William/Port Arthur, it is understandable that bids in the hands of 
brokers should be below the board’s asking prices in the hope of obtaining 
supplies at lower prices from holders other than the board. 

While some supplementary movement of feeding grains may be required 
from other areas from time to time, the requirements of the British Columbia 
feed industry are generally taken care of from production of grains within 
that province, particularly the Peace River area. Similarly, the needs of the ~ 
other three western provinces are generally met from their local production. 

Summarizing how the wheat board effects the marketing of feed grains, 
the board, after initial payments are established by the government, authorizes 
the elevator companies to purchase feed grain from producers on its behalf. 
From the country elevator, the board controls the movement of this grain to 
terminals at Pacific coast ports or the lakehead through the issuance of shipping 
orders. Stocks in terminals are sold to the trade and if a surplus is realized in 
excess of the initial payment and necessary marketing costs, such surplus is 
distributed to the producer in the form of interim and final payments. 


Mr. SoutHam: I move adjournment, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN: We will now adjourn until after orders of the day. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 


THuRSDAY, December 5, 1963. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, would you please come to order. We will pro- 
ceed with the afternoon session of the committee at this time. 


When we recessed at noon Mr. Riddel had completed reading the second 
item which starts at the top of page 6, entitled ‘“‘The Canadian Wheat Board 
Role in the Marketing of Feed Grain.” 


Gentlemen, we got along very well this morning and I would ask for your 
co-operation this afternoon. I would ask that you confine your questions to the 
relevant part of this particular item. 


As this section already has been read you may have some questions to pose 
at this time. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): This has nothing to do with the wheat. 
board but at our last sittings Mr. Phillips gave a statement showing the cost of 
barley at $1.09 and followed it all the way down to eastern Canada. 

I notice in this morning’s “Le Devoir’” they had used the word “wheat” 
instead of ‘“‘barley” and, for the record, I would like to make that correction. 


Mr. LANGLoIsS: Mr. Chairman, I have a few questions which I would like 
to put at this time. 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you proceed? 


Mr. LANGLOIS: I would like to refer to the matter which we were discussing 
this morning relating to permits issued by the wheat board to different organ- 
izations such as the flour and feed mills in western Canada, 


Were these permits issued by the wheat board? 


Mr. RIDDEL: It was not so much a permit as an approval of an application 
_ from particular mills to act as non-board feed mills, which permits them to 
purchase grain direct from the producers outside of the quotas. 


In addition, we sometimes have signed with flour mills under which they 
are permitted to purchase wheat direct from the producers under the quota, 
and if they are to use that wheat for gristing into flour they ee it from 
the Canadian wheat board at the board’s selling price. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: The other day I asked an official of the board of grain 
commissioners, who issued permits in eastern Canada for corn to be imported 
from the United States to Quebec and the eastern provinces. I was told he 
did not know who gave the permission for such a transaction. 


Mr. RrppeEu: As stated in this brief, no permit is required for the importa- 
tion of corn into Canada from any source; that includes the United States, South 
Africa, and Argentine. There is a duty of 8 cents per bushel applicable to the 
United States; I am not sure of the duty in the case of the other countries, 
but it is about the same. 


Mr. LanGcuLors: Are there any restrictions in that permit which prevents the 
western feed mills from shipping feed directly into the eastern provinces for 
use by those people who have large herds of cattle, such as the contract farmers 
in Quebec? Can these people receive feed from these feed mills in western 
Canada direct? 

Mr. RippEL: Not unless the fed is manufactured from grain purchased 
directly from the board. 

In the case of the non-quota feed mills, they are only allowed to purchase 
grain for re-sale as feed within the provinces in which they are located. They 
cannot ship over provincial boundaries. 
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Mr. LaNGLots: But if they get the wheat from the wheat board they can 
ship into the eastern provinces? 


Mr. RIDDEL: Yes; if they purchase it from them at the wheat board prices 


they receive a permit to ship that grain or feed produced from it to any other 


province, or for export. 
Mr. LANGLOIS: One of the problems that comes up is that some of these 


buy it and ship it into Quebec and the contract farmers there get it at a lower 
price by buying it in bulk than the ordinary farmer can buy it, and that is 


causing a great deal of trouble. Instead of having maybe 100 or 150 hogs per- 
haps they have 4,000 hogs and 15 cents or 25 cents per hundred pounds is quite 
a profit. The other farmers cannot take advantage of this and, therefore, cannot 
compete. Is there some way of preventing that? 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Are you against quantity discounts? 


Mr. Lancuors: No, but quantity importing by the large contracting farmers, 
making it very difficult for the small farmer to compete. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Langlois, did you want an observation? 
Mr. LANGLOIS: Yes. 


Mr. RippEL: Mr. Chairman, the only thing I can say is that anyone buying 
wheat from the wheat board, regardless of quantity, and if it is one car lot, 
10 or 100, the price per Rachel is the same; it is the price in effect on the date 
of sale or the date of purchase, whichever errr eenicnt is made. 


Mr. Laneuors: Do only those with permits from the wheat board have the 


right to buy on that basis? 


Mr. RipDEL: Anyone can buy through an agent of the wheat board. Very 


few would buy direct from the wheat board because of the difficulties of 


arranging to ship. We would merely sell them a warehouse receipt or, if the 
grain was still in country elevators, the sale would be arranged through the 
company operating the elevator in accordance with arrangements made with 


the wheat board under their agreement. 


Mr. Lancuors: In effect, are some of these feed mills agents of ae 


Mr. RIpDEL: No, they are not agents of the board; the non-quota feed mills 
are operated under an agreement with the board to purchase grain outside the 
quota at prices negotiated with the producer for re-sale within the province in 
which they are located. 

Mr. Lancuois: Do you have agencies in all the provinces? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes, we have elevator companies acting as agents of the board 
in all three provinces, in respect of a small area in British Columbia, and in 
one or two shipping points in western Ontario. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: You have none in Quebec? 
Mr. Rrippeu: No. 
Mr. LANGLOIS: How would you go about it if someone in Quebec wanted to 


buy from an agency? Would you have an agency in Ontario? 


Mr. RippEL: No; we have members of the trade in Winnipeg acting as 


agents of the board for the sale of grain into domestic and export channels. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: So you could order directly from Winnipeg into Quebec? 
Mr. RippEL: Yes, through an agent of the board. Some of these board 


~ agents have offices in Quebec and in Ontario. 


Mr. Lancuors: Are there any places in Quebec in which you have these 
offices? Suppose I wanted to order from Quebec; how would I go about it? 
Would I have to make contact with Winnipeg? 
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Mr. RippEL: No, not necessarily; there are agents in Winnipeg, such as 
James Richardson and Sons, as an illustration, and they have an office in 
Toronto. I think they also have an office in Montreal. You could make contact 
through their representatives there for the purchase of western grain. 

Mr. Lancuors: These are your agents and not foreign brokers? 

Mr. RippEL: No; James Richardson and Sons is one of our eastern agents 
operating from Winnipeg in the domestic and export market. 

Mr. LaNGLoIs: Do you have a control on the re-sale of his grain? 

Mr. RippeL: No, we have no control on the re-sale; we have an arrange- 
ment whereby we will supply grain to our agents at the daily asking prices. 

Mr. Lancuors: You supply him with the grain but you have no control 
over your agent in respect of the price at which he sells it again. 

Mr. RippEL: Once he has purchased grain from the board he becomes 
a principal in the transaction in respect of any further disposition of that 
grain into eastern Canada. 

Mr. LANcLois: And from there on he becomes a broker? 

Mr. Rippet: A principal. I would not use the word “broker”; he could 
be selling only to the wholesale interests. It depends on their own set-up, their 
own arrangements from there on. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: Then, the wheat board from there on has no control what- 
soever on its grain once these agencies take it? 

Mr. RippEL: Not in the case of domestic grain. 

Mr. LANGLoIs: How about export grain? 

Mr. RippEu: In the case of export grain, some is moved east into ocean 
shipping positions, such as the St. Lawrence and Atlantic ports, and that grain 
is shipped on what we call an agency basis. The board retains control over 
the grain until it is sold. Once it is sold to an agent in any one of these positions 
the grain becomes his for disposition in accordance with the basis of sale; that 
is, if it was purchased for export, and the agent then is free to sell it at what- 
ever price he can obtain for it in competition with others. 

Mr. LANGLoISs: In respect of our recent sale of wheat to Russia did you 
sell that to an agent as well? 

Mr. RippEu: In that case an agreement was entered into between the 
Canadian wheat board and the Russian department of exportkhleb, under 
which we agreed to make wheat available for sale by our agents for the 
price agreed upon by the board and exportkhleb. 

Mr. LANGLoIs: The wheat board had a definite price? 


Mr. RippEL: Yes. We made the wheat available to our agents and the 
agents, in competition with each other, offered the wheat on that basis, plus 
their added costs for certain purposes. They handled the transaction. 

Mr. LANGLoIs: You have no control after on the set price of the agents’ 
fee. . 

Mr. RIppEL: No. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: For example, suppose I place myself in the Russian position; 
I could go around to different agencies and try to get he best price I could 
out of it. 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 


Mr. Lancutots: And, suppose there was sort of an understanding between 
agencies not to go below a certain price, what would happen then? Could 
they not put such a control on the wheat board that you could not export 
a bushel of wheat? 
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Mr. RippeL: We have not run into a case like that. There is always keen 
competition between agents. 

| Mr. LANGLoIs: Am I correct in saying that Russia paid approximately 

$500 million in respect of the wheat sale? 


Mr. RIDDEL: Yes; that is an approximate figure. 
Mr. LANGLOIS: Or, 500 million bushels. 
Mr. RippEL: Dollars. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: Was that the contract price ecswen by the wheat board 
or the approximate price received by the agencies? 


Mr. RippDEL: It has never been the policy to disclose the terms of an agree- 
ment in respect of the price at which the board sells to any of these countries 
or agents, but you could use that for the purpose of illustration. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: Russia paid $500 million; was that what she paid to the 
- wheat board? 


Mr. RippEL: No. The grain would be purchased from the board by the 
agent who has been successful in transacting the business with Russia and there 
is an amount provided for the additional services in respect of the shipping 
of that grain. But, the wheat would be purchased by the agent from the 
wheat board at the price agreed upon with the board at the same time the 
transaction was originally entered into, and would include, in addition to that 
price, any additional amount agreed upon between the agent and Russia for 
the services which the agent was called upon to perform. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: In other words, we will never know exactly how much 
Russia did pay for that wheat? 

Mr. RIpDEL: We know, as a board, what they are paying us. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: But we never will know the final cost. 

Mr. RippEL: No, I do not know that we would know because we did not 
enter into the transaction between the agent and Russia. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: These fellows could even block your own markets in respect 
of wheat. They have done it in respect of sugar. You state the wheat board has 
a definite price. 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: But from there on these agencies become brokers on the 
world markets? 

Mr. RIppDEL: Yes, that is their basis of contracting business. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: But they have the final setting of prices. They pay you so 
much. The wheat board asks for a certain amount, but if they do not receive 
the price from the foreign countries they can block the whole sale. 

Mr. RippEL: No, they could not because the Canadian wheat board has 
entered into a master contract to supply the wheat to the agents at a given 
price. That is, we have a sales contract with the ultimate buyer. Then we ask 
our agents to offer the wheat on the basis of the price on which we make it 
available, and if an agent is successful in his offer he would enter into a 
contract to supply the wheat to Russia. He uplate book the wheat with the board 
at the price agreed upon. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: But he could still raise the price in respect of his commission. 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes, but he would be doing so in competition with the other 
15 or 20 agents. 

Mr. LANGLoIS: But if there is ever an understanding between the agents, 
which has occurred in the past, in respect of exporting, it would be a bad thing; 
they could more. or less blackmail the country’s market by expecting to get a 
higher price. 
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Mr. RippEL: Well, that condition has not existed so far. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): Mr. Chairman, on a point of onder. pi 
think these questions are hypothetical. I do not think Mr. Langlois is following 
a line of questioning at this time which is relevant to what we are discussing. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: It is. 
The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen. 
Would you allow Mr. Asselin to complete his point of order? 


Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): He is endeavouring to find out certain 
information in respect of prices; I think he should confine himself to the terms 
of reference. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think the line of questioning is relevant and proper to the 
point where the witness is asked to express an opinion on the conduct of the 
agents, and I think that is beyond the sphere of the board’s duties and this 
committee. 

I have Mr. Peters, Mr. Vincent and Mr. Horner. 

Mr. McInrosu: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, perhaps this would 
be a good time to bring up the point of order I brought up when the board of 
grain commissioners were here, in respect of what information should be 
relayed to this committee and what powers this committee has in that 
respect. 

If you remember, we made a motion and we asked for advice from the 
Department of Justice. 

The CHAIRMAN: If I may jalerrior you for one moment, Mr. McIntosh; are 
you supporting a proposition that this board should reveal the price at which 
the wheat was offered to the agents for sale to Russia? 

Mr. McIntosH: I am supporting the proposition that it is not within the 
powers of this board to withhold information from us without a request from 
the minister. If this were so, this board would have more powers than a court 
or this committee. 

The CHAIRMAN: If you have a point of order, Mr. McIntosh, I think we 
should hear it. However, I think your point of order should be directed to 
a specific item. If it is a matter of general discussion in respect of the duties 
of this committee I agree that this could be discussed, but I do not think this 
would be the proper time. 

Mr. McINTosH: We have been told that this board is of the opinion that 
it should not reveal these things which were requested, and I am directing it 
to that statement made by the present witness. In my opinion, unless the 
minister requests us not to ask such questions, the board should supply the 
information. 

Now, do you want me to read this statement I have into the minutes at 
the present time or do you wish to deal with it later? 

The CHAIRMAN: I have no objecion to you reading a statement into the 
minutes, but I do not think Mr. Langlois is insisting or even really suggesting 
this information should be revealed and, in this instance, I do not think we 
have a point of order. 

Mr. Lancuors: If I could say something further on the point of order, I 
started off in my questioning asking questions in respect of the internal markets — 
and, to correct Mr. Asselin, I then put questions in respect of export markets, 
and I noted that certain controls were lacking. 

The questioning brought out the fact that the eastern market has to buy 
grain from the agents and I want to look into the whole width and breadth 
of it, the complete scope of it. If we do not receive this information we are 
being limited to a certain amount of information which we already might 
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have. I want to know exactly what pie field of activity is in respect of that 


agency and how far it can extend its powers. I am 1 referring to the exporting 


field now. 


The CHAIRMAN: I ie you have your answer to that. I think the deputy 
chief commissioner told you in his reply that once the wheat is offered to the 
agents it is offered at a fixed price, and then it is just a matter of competition 


among the agents. 


As I understand it, this board has no authority over the agents and, if 


we pursue a line of questioning in respect of the actions of the agents, in my 


opinion, we are going beyond the scope of this committee. 
Mr. Lancuots: I do not intend to do that. I wanted to establish the fact 


: that the wheat board sells the wheat or the grain to the agents and from then © | 


on it is the agents’ responsibility, and he then can sell it on the market at 
whatever price he can get for it. I am satisfied in that connection now. 


Mr. McInrosu: On the same point of order, Mr. Chairman, the question 
is what this board can reveal in the way of information to the committee 


and what they feel they can withhold from the committee. What I have here is 


not official but I would like to read it into the minutes in order that the Depart- 


ment of Justice could scrutinize it and base a decision on it. On the other 
hand, the board may wish to have their legal advisers advise them in respect 


of this. As far as I am concerned, it is my contention that the powers of this 
committee are greater than some of the witnesses have understood in the 


- past, so I would like to read it into the record. 


7 


The CHarrMaN: Before you read it in I think we should know the author. 
I do not know if you are prepared to give us this information or if you can 


give it to us. If not, I am going to suggest respectfully it should not be read 
“into the record, and the matter should be dealt with at the time we get the 


reply from the Minister of Justice relative to the particular motion you made. 
Mr. McInrosu: As I understand it, we made an error in this respect be- 


--eause the Department of Justice is a part of the government and they are not 
obligated at any time to give this committee rulings. We should have made 
~ our appeal to the law clerk of the House of Commons. Now, I can reveal the 


author of this but it is not necessary. This is a legal opinion and, until we get 


- the decision back from the Department of Justice, I think I should leave it 


at that. As I say, this is a legal opinion. It is one possible interpretation by 
-a lawyer. 


The CHAIRMAN: If you have igave to read it in are you prepared to leave 
it there for the time being? 


Mr. McINTOSH: Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is that agreed? 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
Mr. McINTOSH: | 


The power of the House of Commons or of a standing committee of 
the house to compel an officer or servant of the crown to give information, 
verbal or written, to the house or committee is unlimited—with one 
exception. That exception is the privilege of the executive to withhold 
information that, on the balance of convenience and inconvenience, would 
injure the public interests if divulged. 

The rule itself is clear. The difficulty arises in applying the rule to 
a case where the house or committee is of opinion that disclosure could 
not prejudice by any possibility the public interest; while, on the other 
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hand, the executive is of opinion that such disclosure would cause such 
injury. A variation of the house or committee stand may be that an 
injury to the public interest is admitted but the house or committee is 
of opinion that non-disclosure would injure the public interest more 
than the disclosure would. 


The courts and the executive have this same conflict; it is the court 
decisions that clarify and define the true basis on which the executive 
may justifiably claim privilege: 


“The foundation of the rule is that the information cannot be 
disclosed without injury to the public interests, and not that the 
documents are confidential or official, which alone is no reason for 
their non-production.” 


Only a member of the executive can assert this privilege and define 
the exact limits which the privilege is claimed to cover in any particular 
case: and, of course, in so doing, he speaks for the executive collectively. 
A servant or agent of the executive cannot assert this privilege inasmuch 
as he does not have the required ministerial discretion nor is he qualified 
to gauge the public interest. The question is a matter to be determined 
between the house or committee and the executive. 


The house or committee may reject the executive’s claim, or the > 
extent of the claim, in any instance. The consequences of such a rejec- 
tion are not here dealt with. The house or committee may accept the 
executive’s claim for privilege. Thirdly, a compromise may be reached 
between committee or house and the executive. 


No statute enacted by the Senate, the house and the executive, that 
imposes secrecy in certain circumstances, and either absolutely or to 
a degree, upon an individual under penal sanction operates to bind the 
power of the house or committee to require disclosure of information in 
the public interest. There is no private privilege against a public interest. 
Upon disclosure by an individual, the house or committee usually takes 
the individual under its protection by treating any proceedings against 
the individual by reason of his disclosure as a breach of the privileges of 
the house. 

In any question of disclosure or non-disclosure, the only considera- 
tion is the public interest. No consideration is given to the alleged con- 
fidential or official nature of the information: and, least of all, to any 
consideration of private interest. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. McIntosh. 


We have on the list now Mr. Peters, Mr. Vincent and Mr. Forbes. Mr. Horner 
has a supplementary. Have you gentlemen questions along the same line of 
questioning as Mr. Langlois? 


Mr. Peters: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me we are all interested in the 
wheat board and I would like to raise this as a point of order. 


It would seem to me that it might be wise if we asked the wheat board to 
help us rather than our putting very pointed questions to the officials of the 
wheat board. As you know, they are an agency of government and they have 
had a great deal of experience in these matters. I think if we go about it the 
right way we can elicit the type of information we want from the board in a 
very few sentences. 


We could ask the board what assistance they could give us in respect of 
which legislative changes, in their opinion, are necessary to solve some of the 
things with which we are faced and being bothered by. 
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It seems to me we have been treating the board as a hostile witness, in 


~ many instances. I think we should ask them to give us the information that 


we want. They may be able to give us this in a very few minutes and then we 
can get down to the root of the problem. 


That is the best thing to do, because in a few minutes you could get to the 
root of the problem which is, simply, that we in eastern Canada are concerned 
with the high price of feed grain. There is no question that the Canadian wheat 
board is not in the field which will solve the problem for us; we are aware 
of that. However, the wheat board may have in their experience and knowledge 
the information to give you which will assist you in putting forward regulations 


-and some control over eastern feed grains which will eliminate some of Veale 


problems we have in a political sense. 

I know this is not the manner in which the wheat board ever has been 
questioned before. If the wheat board will agree they are not hostile witnesses, 
and are willing to help us in a legislative way, I think we would be prepared 


to waive our search for information, if we do it in this way. I am thinking of 


the questioning Mr. Langlois started because in three or four days the pattern 
will be for us to arrive at an educated guess in regard to what we should do in 
a legislative field. It might be wise for us to give consideration to obtaining 
from the board the benefit of their experience in the fields which are allied to 
the problem we are interested in rather than have you give us information 
now in respect of the operations in question; obviously this is not the same field. 


In respect of the problem mentioned by Mr. Langlois concerning agents, 


the question to be asked is, do you believe the use of agents is an expensive 


proposition in so far as buying grain in eastern Canada is concerned and, if so, 
what recommendations would you give to this committee to cut down that 


expense? 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Including western Canada. 


Mr. Peters: I put this forward as a suggestion. I would appreciate it, Mr. 
Chairman, if you would consult with the board and ask them whether they are 


prepared to make a presentation in this regard, if it meets with the approval 


of the committee. 
Mr. Jorcenson: I do not think we should place the board in the position of 


giving opinions on what practice we should be following. This is our job and 


not the board’s. The Canadian wheat board has a responsibility in respect of 
the prairie provinces. They are here to answer questions relative to their par- 
ticular business. I do not think we should place them in the position of being 


~ asked to go beyond that. 


I am perfectly in agreement with the line of questioning Mr. Langlois 


has carried on. He is trying to elicit information which may be somewhat vague 


ot ay hl ae ie 


to him, but I hope eventually this will be cleared in his own mind. I think much 
of this information is based on rumour, but if he pursues this he may get the 
picture straight in his mind. 


Mr. Lancuors: I do not think you can have too many questions on as- 
sumptions. When you seek information, you are looking for the truth. 


Mr. JoRGENSON: I am not in disagreement at all with the line of question- 
ing, because I think it is an attempt to get the picture clear in his mind; but 
in the final analysis it will be our decision. 


The CHAIRMAN: On the subject raised by Mr. Peters, I would have to say 
that if it is a point of order, I will deal with it as such. I ttink Mr. Langlois’ 
questions were quite in order. With all respect, as Mr. Jorgenson has said, I 
think it would be unfair to put the board in the position where we ask them for 
advice in respect of policy or legislative changes; this is not their function. 
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The board has been very helpful to us in the preparation of this pret: 5 & believe 
if we follow the brief carefully and keep our questions as short and concise 
as possible, direct and to the point, we will get along probably as quickly as 
possible. 

Mr. Peters: If you pursue this other matter, you may be able to arrive 
at a solution which we will not be able to arrive at if we question all the people 
who have been mentioned. I think it would be fair of you to ask the board 
whether they are prepared to make some suggestions in this field. 

The CHarRMAN: I think we want to conclude this. It would not be proper 
to put the board in the position Mr. Peters has suggested. I appreciate the good 
will of the suggestion, and the attempt to get the information we want; but I 
do not think it would be in conformity with our duties to ask the board to do 
that. 

; Mr. Cardiff is next on my list. 


Mr. CarDirF: When grain is offered to any agent, is here a stated com- 
mission allowed to the grain commissioner’s agent for selling the grain, or does 
it vary? 


Mr. RIpDEL: When grain is offered by the board it is offered free to any 
agent. If we are offering grain free in different positions, it is offered to any 
agent at the board’s asking price; there is no commission involved, nor an 
authorized mark-up. 


Mr. CarpDirFr: He has to get the commission on his sale? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 

Mr. SouTHAM: Roughly, what would be the mark-up of an agent? 

Mr. RippEL: I could not tell you. It would differ in various movements, 


depending on the service necessary to get it to the market, and the time 
involved. 


Mr. SOUTHAM: Would it be one-quarter of one per cent or half of « one per 
cent, or what? 

Mr. RippEL: When being sold in small quantities the commission rate 
probably would be higher than normal. In the case of large export sales, a 
company in the export business might be fortunate to get the equivalent of 
one-quarter of one per cent per bushel on the grain. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): Do you find the buyer and then sell it to 
the agent? 


Mr. RippEL: No. The agent would find his buyer. I assume you are referring 
to the domestic market? 1 
Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): Yes. 


Mr. RIDDEL: In the case of an export sale, very often we find the buyer. It 
may be a government agency, in which case the government will sell direct. 
We would find an agent if we have a buyer who is not related to the govern- 
ment. We will ask the prospective buyer to get in touch with one of our agents. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): Who chooses the agents? 
Mr. RipDEL: The buyer is free to choose the agent. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): Does this apply also in the domestic 
market? 


Mr. RippEL: A buyer in eastern Canada is free to deal through any agent. 
Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): Do you accept any person as an agent? 
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Mr. RrppeEL: No. We have a number of agents who have agreements with 


the board to handle grain, to move it forward into export position, and to offer 


_ grain in the export market; in some cases they deal also in the domestic market. 


- However, we have no specific rule saying they must do so. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): How do agents get on this list which you 


have? 


Mr. RippeEL: They make application. They must be members of the Win- 
nipeg grain exchange in the case of agents in the east, or the Vancouver grain 
exchange in the case of western agents. They must be financially sound, have 


the necessary office facilities, and the ability to perform the various services 


which are required in the forwarding of grain into export position and offering 


ic it for sale. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): Then any person applying who comes 


within the regulations which the board sets for them can become an agent in 


- the domestic market? 


Mr. RIDDEL: The agent has to be approved by the board. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): For the eastern region; for instance in 
Quebec? 
Mr. RippEL: Yes. The board considers them as shippers and exporters. We 


5 do not differentiate between shipping into the export market or the domestic 
market. Some agents do both; others confine their business to the export end 


5 of it and others stay within the domestic market. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): I have a question on the same subject and I am 
going to use as an example the latest deal which was made with Russia. The 


wheat board did sell this wheat to Richardson and Sons—I use this name be- 


= cause it is familiar to me—for $1 and so many cents. Then this company in 


turn would sell the grain to Russia. Am I right up to this point? 
Mr. RippEL: He would offer it for sale. 
Mr. WAtTSson (Assiniboia): Along with many other companies he would 


offer it to Russia. 


Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Can you tell the committee what the difference 
would be between the price and what it would be sold to Russia for? 

Mr. RIpDEL: No; it would depend on what the services required by Russia 
involved. It might be a straight forwarding of the grain and merely the han- 
dling of the documents. On the other hand, they may become responsible for the 
stocking of the grain on the vessels, and various matters of that nature. In 
the case of some export sales the agent also may sell it on the basis of c.i.f.; 
that is, delivery at the buyer’s port of entry rather than shipment from the 
Canadian port which would be f.o.b. which is merely free on board the vessel. 

Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): We should be able to get this figure down 
to the price at which you sold it to the company who in turn sold it to the 
buyer at the other end. The price will take in all these various things. 

Mr. RIDDEL: This is export wheat you are referring to? 

Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): Yes. 

Mr. RippEL: As I said before, it would all depend on whether or not 
there was competition. If we were making a sale to a government agency, 
perhaps in the case of any substantial quantity, we would provide it might be 
sold f.o.b. to them, including agent’s commission of not more than, say, one- 
quarter of a cent per bushel; that, of course, would depend on the quantity. It 


_ might have to be 100 tons, or something like that. When I was referring to 
~ agents, of course this was in connection with wheat. Any member of the grain 
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exchange can enter into the business of coarse grains, oats, barley, and for- 
ward it to any market he wishes. We do not have agents for the handling of 
coarse grains. : 

Mr. LANGLOIS: But you do have to be a member of the grain exchange 
first. 

The CHAIRMAN: Pardon me; Mr. Vincent is next. 

Mr. Vincent: In the light of what you just said, Mr. Riddel, would this 
mean that farmers, feed mills and co-operatives could form an agency and. 
buy directly from the wheat board? 

Mr. RmppEL: They could buy warehouse receipts directly from the wheat 
board. 

Mr. VINCENT: Suppose in eastern Canada we have an agency which would 
be formed by farmers, feed mills and co-operatives, and this agency might 
need, say, 50 million bushels of wheat in November, would they be able to buy 
directly from the board? 

Mr. Rippet: Not unless they became ‘an agent of the board. 

Mr. Vincent: It would be possible for them to become an agent of the 
board? 

Mr. RippEL: Yes, provided they comply with the requirements in respect 
of membership, such as having membership in the Winnipeg grain exchange, 
the ability to move the grain, the office staff, and so on. 

Mr. Vincent: So it is possible for an agency like that to become an agent 
of the board? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 

Mr. Vincent: And if they become an agent, they can buy directly from 
the board? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 

Mr. Vincent: If they buy directly from the board that would mean in 
November of this year they would get 50 million bushels of, let us say, oats at 
the price of $43.68 per ton at Fort William. This is the price I have. This is the 
price they would pay in November of this year. 

Mr. Rippeu: If that is based on the board’s asking price on a particular 
day, that is the price they would have to pay the board. 

Mr. Vincent: If this agency is an agent now, they would be able to buy 
that amount of grain there. 

My second question is this: is the board in a position to give credit 
facilities to an agency like that for 50 million bushels of oats and barley? 

Mr. RippeEt: No. the board does not give credit to any buyer, except in 
the case of China; that is the only credit granted directly by the board. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): The credit granted by the board in the 
case of China was provided by registration with the government. 

Mr. RippeL: The government agreed to obtain the necessary authority 
from parliament to repay it in the event of a failure by the Chinese to repay 
the board. 

Mr. McIntrosH: You say China was the only one. How about Poland and 
Czechoslovakia? 


Mr. RippEL: The question was, does the board provide credit? The board | 
does not finance any of these credits. The credits are arranged by agents of 
the board through banks and the repayment of the credit amount is insured 
through the Export Credits Insurance Corporation by the payment of a 
premium. 


e 
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Mr. VINcENT: I would like to continue. I want to put my questions in 


English and it is a little difficult for me. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): You have the translation system. 
Mr. VINCENT (Interpretation): This would mean that an agency made up 


_ of farmers, millers and co-operatives in eastern Canada, if it became an agent 


of the wheat board, could buy directly from the Canadian wheat board, 50, 
60, or 80 million bushels of oats or barley which they need, say, for eight 


_or ten months. They could buy this quantity in November of each year. 


Mr. Rowan: They would pay the price required if we offered oats and 
barley in othose quantities at that time. 


Mr. Vincent: This month it is $43.68 a ton which means $4.36 something 
for 200 pounds. 


My second question is, if this agency decided to buy 80 million bushels 
of feed grain in this way from the Canadian wheat board, would the wheat 
board be entitled to grant credit to such an agency? I believe the answer I 
received to this was no, that the only credit facilities which the Canadian 
wheat board could grant was in the case, say, of red China, and in a case such 
as red China the federal government had to authorize the Canadian wheat 
board to grant the credit facilities and guarantee payment to the wheat 
board in the case of loss. If the federal government would ask the Canadian 


wheat board to extend these credit facilities to this agency made up of farmers, 


millers, and cc-operatives in eastern Canada, and would guarantee the credit, 


the @ouadian wheat board could do so? 


Mr. ROWAN: Yes, certainly; if the federal government were to adopt 
legislation in this respect. 


Mr. VINCENT (Interpretation): This means, therefore, that at the present 


time millers, farmers and co-operatives could buy the grain in Fort William 


and the federal government would pay the transportation costs entirely by 
water—that is what is done at the present time. Is that it? 


Mr. RowAn: The government does pay such transportation costs. 


Mr. VINCENT (Interpretation): The transportation cost of $4.50 per ton, is 
that right? In other words, the federal government would pay the trans- 


- portation cost from Fort William to Montreal and Quebec city and 


the price of oats would still be $43.68 to the co-operatives, millers and 


farmers in eastern Canada. With this new legislation which has not yet been 


implemented, the storage cost of the grain would be met entirely by the federal 
government in their warehouses in eastern Canada. This price of $43.68 per 
hundred ton would be the same from November to April, May or June of each 
year. To my mind that is the only conceivable solution to ensure price stabiliza- 
tion in eastern Canada. 


Mr. Rowan: You mean they would buy their entire needs from November 


to June; that they would have to do so? 


Mr. Vincent: At the present time all the grain is in storage in Montreal, 
Quebec or Prescott. This grain does not belong to the farmers, the co-op, or 
the feed mill; this grain belongs to agents. The Canadian wheat board may sell 
the same quantity to an agency formed by farmers, co-ops and feed mills. 
So, if this organization had 80 million bushels of oats and barley stored in 
Montreal, Quebec or Prescott in November, with the transportation by water 
and storage feeds paid by the federal government, this grain would cost, 
for example, for oats $43.68 per ton from November until April, May or June. 
I think this is the nub of the question. 


Last year we spoke and are still speaking this year of such an organization; 


that is, if we had legislation to permit the farmers, the feed mills and the co- 
operatives to be organized together, we would have an organization in eastern 
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Canada. It would not be the intention to destroy this board, although we do 
have a few people who would like to see this board destroyed. I am against it, ie 
because the farmers from western Canada were intelligent enough to organize 
themselves. We think we have to do the same thing in eastern Canada. We 
could organize together for the grain we need. The farmers from western 
Canada would get a good price, and we would be able to have the grain in 
storage, and we would have it at a stabilized price for the winter and spring, 
and there would not be any more problems. In my opinion this is the only 
solution. 


Mr. ASsELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): An eastern agency. 


Mr. VINCENT: This would be an eastern agency. My friend is speaking of 
the bill we had last year in the House of Commons which was exactly this 
kind of bill. I still am of the opinion this is the only way to handle the problem. 
We are bringing this up here, because in two or three weeks we want to 
settle it. I remember the day Mr. Langlois said in the house they were paying 
$6 for 100 pounds. I have the November price for oats this year of $43.68 
per ton. Last year in November it was $44.41 per ton. If we were able to keep 
these prices for eight months, then in my opinion the only difficulty is that the 
Canadian wheat board is not permitted to give credit to an organization like 
this. Credit on 80 million bushels of wheat would mean a lot of money; but 
if the government would pass legislation to permit the board to do this, and 
if the government would give the guarantee that they would get the money 
back, then they would be doing the same thing for the eastern farmers in our 
country as they did in respect of China. 


This is the nub of the problem, and this is the reason I want to place 
this before the committee. I think you gentlemen can see now that this is the 
whole problem. I have all the figures. I have been studying this matter for 
two years. I was in the business myself. I am a farmer; I had 800 to 1,000 hogs. 
This is the problem, and I went to school on that. 


Before I go further, perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I might go back to the first 
item. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think your observations are very interesting, and we 
might agree with most of them. However, you are asking the wheat board 
really to comment on something which is outside the scope of its authority. 


Mr. VINCENT: We are preparing something to recommend to the house. We 
have what they said on this. We are not able to ask them to resolve the problems 
which exist in eastern Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: The wheat board can help you in respect of certain aspects | 
of the problem. However, I think the nub of the situation, as you mentioned, 
is something which really is outside the jurisdiction of the wheat board. 


Mr. VINCENT: But I have something— 


The CHAIRMAN: Would you come back to anything which is relevant to the 
duties of the wheat board, please? 


Mr. Vincent: Yes. I would like you to permit me to read a short state- 
ment. 


The CHAIRMAN: I do not wish to confine you on anything, but we have the 
Canadian wheat board here today and there will be other witnesses appearing in 
the next few weeks. We will have an opportunity for what I might call 
arguments or representations when we prepare our report. With great respect, 
I would suggest if you have questions in respect of information you would 
like to obtain from the Canadian wheat board, now is the time to obtain them. 
In my opinion, the general argument in respect of the problem of eastern feed 
grains should be diverted until another time. 


z 
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_ Mr, vaeeurs All ake Mr. Chairman. 


_. _‘Mr. Horner (Acadia): Mr. Riddel, when the wheat board lists grain for sale 
and, as you say, someone purchases or picks up the storage tickets of so many 


millions of bushels you expect them to move it out of your government 
elevators. 

Mr. RippDEL: Yes. In the case of export grain it would be sold from export 
positions, the St. Lawrence ports, the Atlantic ports, the Pacific coast ports 
or the lakehead, and in between ports where ships ply. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): And you list daily prices and the prices vary, de- 
_ pending where the grain is, because of transportation? 
Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): To follow up Mr. Vincent’s statement to some extent, 
if an eastern agency decides to purchase, say, 50 million bushels of wheat in 
November, whether it be necessarily the same thing Mr. Vincent is supporting 
or otherwise, the wheat board would expect them to move that wheat when 


re they purchased or picked up the storage or warehouse tickets, as you call them. 


Mr. RIpDEL: Yes. Assuming the sale was made, that there was such an 
agency of the wheat board, and it had the stocks of the desired type of wheat 
_the contract would provide for the lifting of that wheat from the port—say, 


it is at the lakehead—at specified times. These times would be specified in the 


contract. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): In other words, such an agency would either have to 
have a ready market for the quantity of wheat they are prepared to buy or have 
storage facilities of their own and, lacking that, space which they could 
- lease. 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes; that is, if you are going to take it all at one time. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): But, even if I took one tenth it would still be 5 
million bushels. 


Mr. RIpDEL: But, if the quantity was spread for delivery over a period 


where it could be stored, utilized, and replaced, it is possible to do it through 


_ existing facilities. 


Mr. ForsBes: Could this wheat not be purchased for delivery next April 
at November prices but the buyer would have to pay the storage charges until 
he accepts delivery? 

Mr. RippEL: Yes, but we have not been selling to the domestic market 
ahead in that respect. 


In respect of the export market, we will spread delivery over a period. 
The price in effect at the date of sale, if that is the basis on which the grain is 
priced, shall apply for delivery at any period throughout the selling period 
authorized by the board. For example, we have been selling up to the end of 
the crop year, and any grain purchased for delivery today or in April, or in 
May, within the same port, bears the same price; there are no carrying charges 
added by the board in so far as future deliveries are concerned. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): To revert to the question of these agencies and faa 


fear of blackmail, as was suggested by Mr. Langlois, to some extent it is this 


: fear in eastern Canada which Mr. Hamilton was trying to do away with when 


ee re 
as w " » 


he suggested that the pool in western Canada become a selling agency also 
instead of just a buying agency. 
Mr. RIppDEL: Yes, I do remember something about his recommendations. 
Mr. HORNER (Acadia): This was along that same line? 
Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): In such a case as the Russia wheat sale does the 
export credit insurance corporation pay the money? 
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Mr. RmpeEu: No, they do not. You could leave out Russia, as it was a cash 
sale. PL tase 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): Well then, take for example, Poland or Czechoslova- 
kia. 

Mr. RippEeu: In the case of a sale like that the Export Credit Insurance 
Association or Company merely endorses the credit; it does not put up any 
money except in case of a loss, and then the Export Credit Insurance would pay 
that loss. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Who silts up the ak 

Mr. RippEL: The agent who sells the grain to Poland would arrange the 
financing of the credit through either a Canadian or United States bank, or 
other financial institutions, or it might be the agents own reserves. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): And it would be logical, I suppose, to assume the 
agent would charge for this? 

Mr. RippEL: Yes. The agent would charge the rate of interest to compensate 
him for what he is paying out or, if it is for the use of his own money, sufficient 
to compensate him, plus the premium charged by export credit insurance, which 
is one half of one per cent of the value. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): And all they do is insure it? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): In respect of the China sale, which was different, 
did the wheat board put up the money on a government guarantee? 

Mr. RIpDEL: We received cash in the equivalent of 25 per cent of the sale 
at the time of delivery of the grain into the Chinese vessels; the other 75 per 
cent would be paid to us through a bank in London one year from the date of 
delivery of the wheat. In the meantime, if we need ‘money, we have to use 
the banks. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): But the agents play no part in this other than that; 
did they insure the shipping? 

Mr. RrppEL: No; there was no insurance. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Did the agents play any part in the Chinese sale? 

Mr. RippEL: Yes, they played a part. They did not have to finance it. We 
accepted from them a sterling draft payable in London one year from date of 
delivery. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): What part did they play? 

Mr. RrppEL: The same part as in any other sale. There was a master 
agreement with the board covering the price the wheat would be made avail- 
able to our agents and they would do any service required such as the trimming 
and stowing of the wheat in the vessels. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You mean, the loading of it? 

Mr. RIpDEL: Yes. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Would the agent, in that case, insure it? 

Mr. RIpDEL: No. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Who insures the shipment? 

Mr. R1ppEL: Against what? 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Against collision or going down to the bottom of 
the ocean. 

Mr. RippEL: The buyer is responsible for the grain from the time it leaves — 
the end of the spout going into the vessel, and whether or not the buyer insures | 
the grain would be in his own hands. 
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Mr. HORNER (Acadia): In connection with the China deal what would be 
the agent’s fee? : 


Mr. RippEL: I do not know what his fee would be as I have no knowledge 
of that. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): And I understand the second long-term China wheat 


- agreement we have entered into is precisely along the same basis as the first. 


Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 


Mr. HorNeER (Acadia): And what we have been talking about would apply 
to that agreement? 


Mr. RIDDEL: Yes, except for the difference in the credit terms. 
Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Yes. One was nine months and another one year. 
Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 


Mr. HorNneER (Acadia): Those are the only two wheat agreements in respect 
of wheat sales, you might say, in which the wheat board has made a direct deal, 
with the government guaranteeing the loans. 


Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 


Mr. MciIntosH: Mr. Chairman, I have several questions to do with the 
manner in which the board determines their asking price for wheat. 


Would you tell the committee how you determine your daily asking prices? 


Mr. RippEL: Mr. Chairman, we did cover that in a booklet put out by the 
board some time ago and, if I could, I will read the relevant paragraph: 


The board announces its selling prices for the various grades of 
wheat for shipment from the various export outlets in Canada at the 
close of the Winnipeg market each day. Unless otherwise stated, or in 
case of unusual circumstances arising, these prices are good until the 
opening of the market on the next business day. The prices quoted are 
the prices at which the board will provide wheat to its agents to fill 
sales in the domestic and export markets. 


In determining its selling prices the board takes into account the 
many factors that affect international trade in wheat. Some of the more 
important factors are as follows: 


(1) Competitor’s wheat prices. In this regard United States wheat prices 
and the level of United States export subsidies are of considerable 
importance. In addition, prices established by Australia, Argentina 
and other exporters are also watched very closely as they become 
competitive factors in certain markets. 


(2) Relative qualities of Canadian and other wheat. 
(3) Relative supplies of wheat by types and grades. 


(4) Relative prices from different port areas in Canada. For an orderly 
flow of wheat from all port areas in Canada prices in store the dif- 
ferent ports must be maintained in close relationship to each other 
to ensure that a balanced movement of wheat will take place within 
the capacity of the individual ports. 


(5) Variations in ocean freight rates. Where other than overall uniform 
changes in ocean freight rates take place, the delivered cost of wheat 
to the foreign buyer can change in relationship to the laid-down cost 
from other sources of supply. Such changes require to be taken into 
account. 


(6) Foreign exchange rates, particularly that of the Canadian dollar in 
its relationship to the United States dollar. 
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The test of the effectiveness of board pricing of wheat is the volume 


of commercial sales obtained in relation to total commercial sales made 
by all exporting countries. In recent years this has been around 40 per 
cent of the total, the largest share of any individual exporting country. 


Mr. McIntosu: I take it, the inference from that statement is that the 
asking price daily changes daily. Is that correct? 


Mr. RippeL: Not every day. It may remain the same for several days on — 


end if there is no change in the foreign exchange position and the board does 
not feel there is sufficient change in any of these other items I have mentioned. 

Mr. McIntosH: Would you be more specific in respect of the word 
“several”? To your knowledge, how long has the board’s price been inflexible? 
Does it remain at the same price? 

Mr. Rippeu: Recently it has remained for several days, perhaps a week or 
two, at the present asking price. 

Mr. McIntrosH: Do you mean recently, this past year or several years? 

Mr. Rippeu: I am referring to the past week or two. 

Mr. McIntosH: What were the number of days? Has it been 120 days with- 
out changing at any time? | 

Mr. RippEt: I do not think so. 

Mr. McInrosu: Has it been that way for the last five or Six years? 

Mr. RrppeEu: No; I do not think there has been any time that it has remained 
static that long, except perhaps back in the early 1950’s when the price under 
the national wheat agreement was at the ceiling price, in which event it re- 
mained at the ceiling price, and I think it was there for quite an extensive 

period. : 
Mr. McInvosu: Is there a daily asking price of domestic sales as compared 
to export sales? 

Mr. RippeL: No. The board prices at the various ports are the prices for 
domestic and export. I should say that grain which is moved forward by the 
board on an agency basis for export into the St. Lawrence ports and so on is 
not made available to the domestic market; it is purely export. Most of the 
domestic market grain is brought forward from the St. Lawrence ports as 
domestic grain. 

Mr. McIntosH: Have there been any instances where the board has lost 
any sales because of offers below your asking price? 

Mr. RippeLt: Not within recent weeks. As a result of the Russian sale, it 


has changed largely from a buyer’s to a seller’s market. The difficulty now is 


being able to offer sufficient grain to meet the requirements of all buyers. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: In respect of this domestic grain matter which Mr. Horner 
brought up, is there any grain in domestic positions in eastern terminals now in 
the hands of the board? : 

Mr. Ripe: No. The board itself does not move any grain into the domestic 
market. There may be a small quantity of wheat moved down on a provisional 
price basis which has not finally been sold by the board to the agent who moved 
it forward: apart from that there is no domestic grain held by the board in 
eastern Canada. 

Mr. McInrosu: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. 


Mr. NASsERDEN: To follow up my line of questioning, what is held in the 
eastern terminals today for the domestic market is owned by agents of the 
board. 


Mr. RmppEL: Yes, or others to whom they may have sold it. 
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Mr. McINTOSH: In the Canada grain trade year book there is a table which 
spreads over the past number of years showing the cost of administration for 
handling a bushel of grain, and this has increased from 4. something up to 16. 
something per bushel. Is that figure going to gradually increase each year? 

Mr. RippDEL: I do not know how these costs are arrived at. 

Mr. McINTOSH: Have you any idea what part of your asking price the cost 
of handling is? 

Mr. RIDDEL: In the case of handling grain through country elevators the 
board enters into an agreement each year with the elevator companies, and 
this particular year the rate of the handling charge permitted and which they 
charged the farmer at time of delivery, which is deducted from the price at 
time of delivery, is 43 cents a bushel, a half cent less than the charge last year. 


Mr. McINTOSH: As you sell more grain will that cost not come down? 


Mr. RIDDEL: Well, that is merely the handling cost through the country 
elevator, which is paid by the farmer. 

If you are referring to the board’s cost of operations, that would fluctuate 
and change in accordance with the volume handled. 

The board operating expenses have been given in these reports from time 
_ to time, and the administration and general expense of the board for the crop 
year 1961-62 amounted to .6844 cents per bushel on producer marketings of 
298,937,898. The handlings were much smaller in the 1961-62 crops than in 
previous years and smaller than they were in 1962-63, and will be this year. 
I am assuming the cost this year, with a larger handling, will show a reduction 
from that figure. But, this .6844 is slightly more than five eighths cents per 
bushel. 

Mr. McINTOSH: Does the producer pay 100 per cent of the administrative 
costs? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes, this is the administrative cost charged against the proceeds 
of the sale and deducted from the proceeds before final disposition is made to the 
_ producer. 

Mr. McINTOSH: Then the entire cost of operating the Canadian wheat board 
is borne by the producer? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 

Mr. ETHIER: With the experience you have had in the wheat board and 
because of the great asset it has been to the western farmers do you think it 
would be a good thing to form a similar board in eastern Canada in order that 
the eastern farmers would be well supplied? Also, if a board was formed in 
eastern Canada could they buy from the Canadian wheat board at a fixed price 
under a six months contract? I have been told that many of our sales made 
overseas were at a fixed price on six months delivery or something like that 
and I was wondering if a board was formed in eastern Canada would they be 
‘given the same privilege? 

Mr. RippEL: If a board was formed I presume arrangements could be 
made to sell at a fixed price, the same as we do for export. 


Mr. ETHIER: I do not think this was made clear to Mr. Vincent a while ago. 
If a board like that was formed, of course, if they ordered 100 million bushels 
of feed grain from your board they would have to accept it at the price they 
bargained for. 


Myr. RIDDEG:.. Yes. 
Mr. Eturer: And if the price goes down in six months they will be the 
~ loser? 


Mr. RIppEL: Yes. 
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Mr. Erurer: The only thing I wanted to know was this: if a board was 
formed a fixed price could be obtained through bargaining? 

Mr. Rippru: Assume the board was formed and assume it entered into 
an arrangement with our board to purchase a given quantity at a fixed price, 
it would enter into a contract which would be binding on both parties, and 
if the price went down it would result in a loss to the eastern board; if it went 
up it would be a poor sale in the case of the western board. 

Mr. VINcENT: In your opinion when is the best time to buy? You are a 
salesman. 

Mr. Rippeu: I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, but I do not have a crystal ball. 
I do not know the price from one day to another. ; 

Mr. Forses: My question is prompted by No. 4 on page 14 of the supple- 
ment where you mention that the price of wheat is 11 cents per bushel higher 
since September of this year. Is it not a fact that the price of wheat was 
reduced to enable you to make a sale some time during August and September? 
Was it reduced by five cents and this price increased by over six cents a bushel 
over that of a year ago? 

Mr. KristsJANSON: The prices for a year ago also are in this table. If 
you go back to 1961-62, in August it was $1.67 for No. 5 wheat. This is on 
page 13. By the close of that crop year it was up to $1.85, and there is an 
average of $1.87 for that crop year. In 1962-63, it stayed at that level up until 
April and May. As you say, there was a reduction between July and August, 
and things came up again in October—September and October. 

Mr. Forses: So, the price is about 6 cents above. 

Mr. RoxpurcH: Mr. Riddel, I am late in coming here and perhaps this 
may have been answered. It has been drawn to my attention by Mr. Pennell 
that in the county east of mine the farmers in that area have asked why they 
cannot buy direct from the elevators at Port Colborne. Why can they not buy 
direct from the elevator itself at Port Colborne? 


Mr. R1ppEL: I presume the operators of the elevator at Port Colborne do not 
buy grain for resale. 


Mr. RoxpurGcH: Are they not government elevators there? 

Mr. R1ppEL: Port Colborne is a government elevator. 

Mr. RoxsurGuH: Is it just for redistribution? 

Mr. RippEL: Just for the handling of grain on a transfer basis. 


Mr. RoxspurcH: That is, shall we say, transferring to other larger feed 
firms within that area. 

Mr. RippEL: Or for unloading perhaps from a large vessel and trans- - 
ferring to a smaller one. 

Mr. RoxspurGcH: But would they also be selling to large feed firms or dis- 
tributors within that area itself? 

Mr. RippEu: The grain in that case would belong to some company that 
brought it down for sale in the domestic market. 


Mr. RoxspurcH: Some company brought it down and put it in the elevator 
there. 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes; merely stored it there for resale. 

Mr. RoxspurGH: The farmer gets the idea that the government owns the 
elevator and that they refuse to sell him the wheat which is brought down 
there. I see now that it is bought by a distributing firm, put there and they 
handle it in their own way. 


Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 5 
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‘Mr. Horner (Acadia): I presume if the agents store grain in government 
elevators they pay storage on it? 
| Mr. RippEL: Are you speaking of domestic wheat or export wheat? As I 
_ stated, export wheat is moved into forward positions from the lakehead. If 
it is agency wheat belonging to the board, the costs of storing are paid by the 
_ board. In the case of domestic wheat, bought by an agent for moving forward, 
the agent would have to add the costs, except for any refund obtained under 
_ this new government plan whereby storage is paid by the government on grain 
_ Stored in eastern facilities from the first of October up until April 15. 
Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): How much feed grain does the board sell on what 
we might call roughly the eastern domestic market? . 
: Mr. KRISTJANSON: In 1963, 10,798,000 bushels of wheat, 28,116,000 bushels 
of oats and 23,543,000 bushels of barley. . 
5 An hon. MEMBER: How much corn? 


4 Mr. RippEL: I should add to that, that in respect of oats and barley sold 
by the board at the lakehead to shippers and others we do not know whether 
it is going into the domestic or the export market. We have relinquished con- 
trol over it at that time. 

Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): You have no idea what the percentage of feed grain 

_ used in eastern Canada would be? 

Mr. KRISTJANSON: Yes, I think so. The total consumption of feed grain 
in eastern Canada in 1960-61 was 315 million bushels, and 78 million bushels 

_ were produced in western Canada. So, it would be perhaps 25 per cent. 

Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): About 25 per cent is western grown? 

Mr. KRISTJANSON: Yes. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Mr. Riddel, in respect of the feed grains for domestic 
consumption, does the provisional price prevail? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes, on wheat, oats and barley. We had provisional pricing on 
wheat before the end of the crop year, and on oats and barley some time 
before the beginning, except this year it was not in long enough to be really 
effective because prices started to increase soon afterwards as a result of the — 
Russian sale, and the people who moved the grain down to domestic position 
here realized, of course, that it was better to buy the grain at the prices in 

_ effect at the time rather than take it down on a provisional basis and pay the 

price later on when it looked as if it would be higher. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Could you explain just a little more fully to the 
committee just what exactly is meant by provisional pricing; that is purchas- 
ing at a forward price? 

Mr. RippeEu: I can get one of the sales people to explain it to you. 

Mr. Cocksurn: In the case of the provisional sales on oats the agent or 
shipper pays us on the initial price 55 cents per bushel. He then ships that 
down into the eastern position and he is privileged to price that at our asking 
price any day until the middle of next April. Whatever the price is on the day 
that he books final he pays the difference between 55 cents which he paid 
originally and the actual price of the grain. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): He books it when he takes it? 

Mr. CocKBuRN: When he books it at the original 55 cents, that is the original 
price; it is his privilege to price it final at our asking price anyway. 

Mr. PETERS: Could I draw your attention to the fact that there is no quorum, 
_Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: I had not noticed that but if you want to count I will 


have to. 
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Mr. Horner (Acadia): No, no. 

The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry, Mr. Cockburn, that I interrupted you. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I want to make sure I am clear. If I booked oats 
at 55 cents a bushel in November, for example, to take delivery of them in 
April, I could pay any price for it between November and April? 

Mr. CocKkBuRN: Provided you do not take it out of the elevator. It has to be 
priced final before it is taken out of the elevator. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): And if the 55 cents happens to be the lowest price 
I could go back to that? 

Mr. RippvEL: If the selling price went as low as 55 cents. Keep in mind 
it must be the price in effect at the time you are finalizing it. You cannot go 
back and say, ‘The price was down a week ago, I want to book at that price”. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I cannot go back? 

Mr. RIpDEL: No. 

Mr. CocxgpurRN: You have to finalize the price at the market. 

Mr. RIpDEL: You cannot go back. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Suppose I am an eastern buyer and I want to buy 
oats at the provisional price which has just come into effect. I book it at the 
55 cents a bushel in November. 

Mr. RippEL: That is the provisional price, it is an accounting price. 


Mr. HornER (Acadia): I cannot buy at that price in April even if it may be 
65 cents in April? I cannot finalize it at my initial booking? 

Mr. CocKBuRN: You have to finalize it at the market price. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): What is the advantage? 

Mr. RiwpvEL: Prices are high at the time of buying the bulk of the grain 
for eastern Canada around September and October prior to the close of naviga- 
tion, and after the grain is taken down into eastern Canada prices fall off. This 
is to give the buyer an opportunity to protect himself against any such 
happening. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): He can book it at 55 cents, and it only helps him 
if the price goes down? 

Mr. RippEL: Fifty-five cents, as we pointed out, is merely a provisional 
or accounting price. The market price of that grain on that particular day 
might be 80 cents per bushel. 

) Mr. Horner (Acadia): I just thought that it might work both ways. 

Mr. CarpvirF: If he buys that grain on that day, he has to pay the price, 
no matter when he gets delivery. 

Mr. RippEL: Yes, the price in effect that day is the price that he finalizes 
and it cannot extend beyond April 15 in any case. The grain must be purchased 
on a final basis before it can be moved out of the eastern licensed terminal. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): It would help him for the early bookings. 

To get back to the export market, the Russian sale was a cash sale, I 
think. I think the fixed price was for ten months, or something like this. 

Mr. RIDDEL: Up to the end of the crop year, which was ten months. At that 
time we were selling to many markets goods for delivery at any time, or taken 
from Canada for shipment at any time until the end of the crop year. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): In this case it was ten months. What has been the 
past procedure in this regard? How far have you booked ahead in the past? 
The first China long term wheat agreement was on a six months’ basis, I think. 
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Mr. RIDDEL: Some of the Chinese sales were longer, but they never ex- © 
_ tended beyond the date up to which we were prepared to sell to anyone else. 
We usually start, say, in about the month of May. We will start to offer wheat 
for sale for shipment from Canada during the period August 1 up to December 
31. Later on, if we find that we have the supplies and demand takes place, 
we might extend the date from December 31 up to the end of the crop year, 
as we have already done during this current crop year. In the case of ship- 
~ments out of Churchill, we have very often sold wheat immediately following 
the close of the Churchill navigation season. We have had a demand and have 
often agreed to sell wheat at that particular time for shipment out of Churchill 
during the following navigation season, which would be from July to October 
of next year. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): A period of ten months again? 

_ Mr. RippEL: Churchill shipments have been the exception owing to the 
circumstances. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Would you say that this ten months’ fixed price to 
Russia would be one of the longest periods? 
| Mr. RIDDEL: No, we were offering wheat for sale beyond December 31 up 
to July 31 before the Russian sale. It has nothing to do with the extension up 
to July 31 and nothing to do with the Russian sale. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Is this selling at a fixed price, forward pricing to 
some extent on the export market, standard procedure with the wheat board 
when we have an increase in the seller’s market, a price that looks as if it were 
increasing in the seller’s market? 

Mr. RIDDEL: In recent weeks we have not been offering wheat freely. 
We have been offering wheat to fill the normal requirements in specific markets, 
that is largely to traditional customers. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I see the price of No. 5 wheat has gone up 11 cents 
per bushel since September. What has been the price jump in the higher grades 
of wheat, Nos. 2 and 3 in particular? 

Mr. RIDDEL: They have been about the same. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Then it would be reasonably fair to say that this 
extended ten month forward pricing has lost the farmers in western Canada 
some money perhaps? 

Mr. ROXBURGH: What happens when it goes down? 

The CHAIRMAN: Could you repeat the question, please? 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): If the prices increased from 11 cents from September 
of this year, then it is reasonably fair to say that owing to this huge sale to 
Russia within one year, which was extended ten months ahead of the fixed 
price, the farmers in western Canada lost some money. 

Mr. KRISTJANSON: That is one interpretation. However, one reason why the 
price has gone up by 11 cents is that the Russians did buy this large quantity. 
Mr. HORNER (Acadia): The Russians have now created a sellers’ market. 

What about the Japanese sale which followed? We sold to them at a fixed price 
for eight months. 

Mr. RIDDEL: Nobody indicated what that price is. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): We all read American newspapers. I can only 
assume that price was the going price set by the wheat board on the day on 
which that contract was signed. 

Mr. RIDDEL: I do not want to appear to be a hostile witness but I think that 
we are now dealing with the current year’s business rather than the business 
in this report. 
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The CHAIRMAN: We are ranging very broadly today. r ‘think probably you. 
have outlined the general principle, Mr. Horner. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): The wheat board has done nothing to alter my 
fears with regard to this forward pricing of export wheat on the sellers’ market. 
My fear is that this has lost farmers in western Canada a good deal of money. 


Mr. KRISTJANSON: I should like to speak to this point. I should like to point 
out that there are 1,200 million bushels of wheat south of the line. If you 
compare our price increases with the American price increases, you will find 
we have gone up by six or seven cents a bushel above their price in recent 
weeks. We cannot ignore this competitive position with the Americans not only 
in short term transactions, but also in long term transactions in building up 
markets. | 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): But they are handicapped to quite an extent with 
regard to their shipping policy. We are not. At least we should not allow our- 
selves to be. 

Mr. Lancuois: Mr. Chairman, coming back to the business of an agent in 
eastern Canada, Mr. Horner has asked supplementary questions to mine. I agree 
with Mr. Vincent’s way of solving the problem. In fact, I think it is the only 
logical way to solve it. 

Referring to the fact that the wheat board should sell on a credit basis to 
this agency, which would be formed and guaranteed by the government, do you 
also think that this agency should be controlled by the government? 


The CHAIRMAN: I am wondering whether this is to the point. 


Mr. LANGcLoiIs: My question is: if this agency sells on credit, does it have 
to be approved by the government? If this agency were to buy on credit, 
would that also have to be guaranteed by the government? 


Mr. KRrISTJANSON: It would have to be approved by the government. We 
cannot approve any credit transactions. 


Mr. VIncENT: This would be government policy. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: The farmers’ union presented a brief of which Mr. Vincent 
spoke to you some time ago. I asked the farmers’ union a question concerning 
the passage of by-laws and changing the act so that your powers would be 
extended to eastern Canada under the control of the government. Could your 
powers be extended under the present act to eastern Canada to enable you 
to buy from the western farmers and keep it under your control until it is 
sold to the buyers there? 

Mr. RippEeL: I think it would be very difficult for us to act both as a 
buyer and a seller. I think it would put us into a very difficult position. We 
would have to act for both parties, one the buyer and the other the seller. 

Mr. LANGCLOIS: Would that put you in a difficult position even in the 
internal market? 


Mr. KRISTJANSON: Particularly so. 


Mr. LANGLOoIs: You mentioned a while ago that this agency which would 
be buying from the wheat board would have to be a member of the Winnipeg 
grain exchange. Is that correct? 

Mr. RippEL: Yes, in the case of wheat but not in the case of coarse grains. 
Under the rules of the Winnipeg grain exchange the rate of commission is 
higher for non-members than for members of the exchange. 


Mr. Lancuois: So they would have to become a member? 


Mr. RIpDEL: They would have to become a member of the annie grain 
exchange to obtain lower rates of commission. 
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Mr. HORNER (Acadia): What would be the fee for joining the Winnipeg 


grain exchange? 


Mr. RIDDEL: I do not know what the fee is at the moment. Membership is 


‘sold on the basis of current market levels. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Not that I care. 
The CHAIRMAN: The Winnipeg grain exchange people will be here next 


week. 


Mr. Peters: May I ask a question? 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry but I have on my list Mr. Nasserden followed 
by Mr. Forbes. 


Mr. ForsBes: I should like to ask my question now because it concerns 


wheat. Mr. Riddel, in view of all the sales that have been entered into during 


this crop year since July 31, could you prepare for the committee a statement 
of the contracted sales and the times of delivery of the wheat from July 31 


until the present time? 


Mr. RIDDEL: I do not have that information with me. 
The CHAIRMAN: Could you file this information? 
Mr. KRISTJANSON: You mean the long term agreements? 


Mr. ForBES: You have entered into a wheat sale agreement with China. 
Later there was another one with China, one to Poland and one to Czecho- 
slovakia. Could you give us a statement of those sales and the quantity and 
delivery dates? 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): The delivery dates and the time at which you 
entered into contract? 


The CHAIRMAN: Is the committee agreed that this statement will be 


printed as an appendix? The commitee agrees that the statement will be 


printed as an appendix to the proceeedings. 
Mr. Nasserden waives his question in favour of Mr. Peters. 


Mr. PETERS: One of the things that I have always wondered about is the 
fact that we have always had a surplus of wheat to which the board has access 
through the system of maintaining country elevators as well as storage and 
other sources. We are now fast reaching a stage where we have no long term 
granary facilities and we may be operating out of the current year’s storage. 
Has the board ever made recommendations to the government on the amount of 
storage grain they think should be available to them under their control as a 
reserve to cover disaster years so that there would be a granary supply for 
domestic uses? Has it also been considered whether the board would be in a 
position to maintain, under adverse conditions, some of our export markets that 
we appear to be developing on a fairly long term basis? | 


Mr. KRISTJANSON: The brief answer is no, the board has not made such 
a recommendation. With respect to supplies and the big sales that have occurred 
this year, it is important to clarify the fact that at the end of this current 
crop year, in spite of all the sales that have been made, we will wind up 
with about the same amount of wheat next July as we had last July. We are 
therefore not in any apparent danger right now of running out of wheat 
supplies. The big sales will come out of this year’s crop or equal this year’s 
crop. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Mr. Chairman, a year or two ago the chief commissioner, 


Mr. McNamara, indicated that they would like to see available something like 
300 million bushels as a carryover from year to year. There may have been 


some odd bushels, but it is around 300 million, if I recall correctly. 


Mr. RIDDEL: We had ideas along these lines, but with the surpluses which 
have existed in recent years, for the past 10 years in fact, it has not been 


necessary to give consideration or make any recommendation in that regard. 
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Mr. RoxpurGH: The present carryover was in the neighbourhood of 400 
million bushels, and we should finish this year at approximately the same 
figure. 
Mr. Peters: If there were a crop failure next year in the major portion 
of the western Canadian wheat producing area, would this be enough to carry 
the normal export sales? 

Mr. RippEL: Four hundred million in itself would not be sufficient to 
meet all the requirements. The domestic requirement is in the neighbourhood 
of about 150 million. Normal wheat sales, wheat and flour, would be 300 
million to 350 million. So, we would need at least 500 million to meet just 
ordinary normal sales. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Does the 400 million take into consideration grain 
stored on farms? 

Mr. KristJANSON: No. It was actually about 490 million. Then we have 
the crop of 723 million bushels for this year. With exports of 550 million and 
domestic of 150 million, it would be 700 million. 

Mr. PETERS: What method do you have to establish what is the storage 
outside of elevators? In other words, how do you assess the farm storage? 
Is your accounting system broad enough to equitably estimate what is in 
farm storage? 

Mr. RippEL: Yes. We have the elevator agents submit a return at the end 
of the farm year stating what they believe to be the quantity of wheat 
remaining on the farms at their particular shipping point. 

Mr. PETERS: What amount of the storage which you have in elevators is 
under your control? 

Mr. RIpDEL: In store, between four and five hundred million. 

Mr. PETERS: In elevators under your control? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Visible supplies of wheat at the present time would be 341 
million. The total of the five grains, wheat, oats, barley, rye and flaxseed are 
shown as 474 million bushels in store in licensed facilities and mills as of 
November 27 throughout Canada. I should include in railway cars or in vessels 
in transit between ports and shipping points. 

Mr. Peters: Is there any inequality in the storage facilities you have 
available now, not so much in relation to the producers as the buyers? I am 
thinking of the competition between Churchill, Prince Rupert, Vancouver and 
the head of the lakes. Has there been any change in your selling pattern? 
Obviously there has. Has this produced any inequality in your storage facilities 
which would make it difficult to meet the requirements of buyers at particular 
centres? 

Mr. RipDEL: Not to any great extent, largely as a result of the additional 
facilities which have been built on the St. Lawrence during the past number of 
years. We do find we can utilize some additional storage facilities at the 
Pacific coast ports, particularly Vancouver. 

Mr. HornER (Acadia): Would you include Alberta in that? 

Mr. R1IpDEL: No. We feel there are sufficient country elevators and sufficient 
interior storage. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You are saying this even with the knowledge 
that elevator companies, with the line abandonments proposed by the C.N.R., 
would be faced with a drastic reduction, 

Mr. RIDDEL: That might change the picture, if there were very many 
elevators abandoned. 

The CHAIRMAN: I have Mr. McIntosh and Mr. Vincent on my list, 
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I feel I should make the observation that some members wish to leave. 
I wonder whether I might have an indication with relation to what is the 
pleasure of the committee in respect of dealing with the remainder of this 
brief. I think we are about two-thirds through it. 


Mr. McINTosH: I have some other questions I would like to ask on 

some other aspects of the report, in respect of the eastern feed situation. When 
are we going to have that opportunity? 
The CHAIRMAN: That opportunity is available to you. As mentioned this 
morning, it was decided that we would attempt to eonclude this brief. 
Our real term of reference, of course, is to deal with the report of the 
‘Canadian wheat board. 


Mr. McIntTosH: How long does the board intend to remain here? 


The CHAIRMAN: I am wondering whether we should adjourn until 
tomorrow? 


Mr. RIDDEL: We had planned to leave tomorrow night. 

Mr. VINCENT: We will have only a few hours to sit tomorrow morning. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it the pleasure of the committee that we sit tonight? 

Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): I would so suggest. 

Mr. VINCENT: We might sit at eight or at 7.30 p.m. 

Mr. GAUTHIER: You might as well make it eight o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN: Is it agreed that we will meet this evening at 7.30? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Eight o’clock. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will meet here this evening at eight o’clock. Is that 
agreed? 

Agreed. 

The committee adjourned until 8 p.m. 


EVENING SITTING 
THURSDAY December 5, 1963. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think we may start now. 

We have been considering section 2 of the brief presented by the board, 
and our discussions this afternoon ranged over into section 3. I have noted on 
my list the names of Mr. Nasserden, Mr. McIntosh and Mr. Vincent, who have 
indicated they desired to ask questions, but I understand that they are prepared 
to move on to section No. 3 and ask their questions in that regard. 

Mr. HornER (Acadia): I have one further question to ask in respect of 
section 2. I will not take long Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Horner has said he has one question to ask. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I will get right down to the text of the report. 

Mr. MatHeson: Mr. Chairman, while Mr. Horner is looking for his page 
perhaps we could move on to section 3. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): We are still discussing section 2, and my reference 
appears at page 9. 

The CHAIRMAN: We can only leave section 2 with leave of the committee. 
If there are any further questions in respect of section 2 I think we should have 
them asked now quickly so we can move on. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): At page 9, about the middle, Mr. Chairman, appears 
the following statement: : 

| Since the board makes available to the trade stocks of oats and 

barley in store Fort William/Port Arthur, it is understandable that bids 
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in the hands of brokers should be below the board’s asking prices in 
the hope of obtaining supplies at lower prices from holders other than 
the board. 


Keeping in mind that statement can you tell me how agents can price 
grain below the board’s asking price? 

Mr. Rrwpeu: I think I made it clear, Mr. Chairman, in answer to some 
previous questions, that oats and barley are sold by the board to the members 
of the Winnipeg grain exchange rather than to agents. We have no agents for 
coarse grains, oats or barley, but merely for wheat. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): What is the difference between the grain exchange 
and an agent? are 


Mr. RippEL: I explained this morning that an agent of the board had to 
be a member of the Winnipeg grain exchange and had to have the necessary 
facilities for forwarding grain and for offering grain in either domestic or 
export markets, or both. A member of the Winnipeg grain exchange who 
merely has membership on the Winnipeg grain exchange enjoys these pri- 
vileges. That is, he can go and trade on the Winnipeg grain exchange at the 
rates of commission applicable to members as compared to non-members, 
and he has certain other privileges. 

In respect of selling oats and barley, the board sells it to the member of 
the Winnipeg grain exchange. We have no way of finding out whether the 
grain is purchased by such an individual for resale on the domestic market 
or export market, or if it is merely speculation on their own part. Very often 
the grain is purchased by them for speculative purposes and maybe held and 
resold. They are quite at liberty of course, to resell at less than the board’s 
price if they wish to make the sacrifice or take a loss. Once grain is sold to 
them by the board the grain is, therefore, their own property and they can do 
with it what they wish. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I do not wish to appear as an N.D.P., or a socialist, 
but I believe in a profit. 


Mr. RIpDEL: I think they believe in a profit as well. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): How can an agent of the Winnipeg grain exchange 
sell below the wheat board’s price, that is what I am interested in. 


Mr. LancLotis: They cannot do it all the time. 


Mr. RippEL: Whenever fluctuations take place in the prevailing board’s 
price, they can quite conceivably show a profit. However, they may be willing 
to sacrifice part of the profit in order to find a buyer. 

For example, they might have bought oats from the board at 75 cents, 
and if the market goes up to 80 cents the board will be offering oats for sale 
at 80 cents. This buyer would be showing a profit on paper of five cents. He 
may be quite willing to take 43 cents profit and offer his oats for sale at half 
a cent below the board’s asking price and not necessarily be selling at a loss 
on his part. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Thank you Mr. Riddel. I understand your explan- 
ation quite well. 

Mr. Chairman, please bear with me. Mr. Grégoire and myself are both, 
to some extent, learning about the grain trade. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Grégoire is not here. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): I am sorry, I meant to say Mr. Langlois. 
Mr. NASSERDEN: It is the same thing. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I am referring to an agent of the grain exchange, 
for example. 
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Mr. RIDDEL: These Sonple are not acting as agents of the grain See 
at all, they are merely members. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I am sorry I used the wrong term, but you must 
remember that these are all technical terms with which we are not familiar 
and in respect of which we have been confronted only today. 

A member. of the grain exchange making a purchase from the board at 
55 cents per bushel must put up the cash to buy this grain and to take pos- 
session of it in order to sell at the increased price, or can he just play the 
market, which is what farmers believe to be the case? 

Mr. ForBes: Is not the answer to this question to be found in . the fact 
that the grain exchange deals only in oats and barley and not in wheat in 
this regard? 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): That is exactly the situation to which I am leading. 
Please let me complete my questions. 

Mr. Forses: I thought you were making that error. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): No. A good lawyer never asks a question unless he 
knows the answer. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: How do you spell that word ‘“‘lawyer’’? 
Mr. HorNER (Acadia): You may go ahead and laugh, and that is all right. 
The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Horner, will you continue please? 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have asked the question. Could I, as a member 
of the grain exchange, buy grain at the board’s asking price today, December 
5 and sell it one week or ten days from now without putting up any money; 
without providing any storage and make a profit if the price has increased? 


Mr. RIpDEL: If you will refer to the earlier part of the report you will see 


- that we indicate what we are selling is warehouse receipts in respect of grain 


in storage at various locations, largely at the lakehead. We sell oats and 
barley at the lakehead terminals. If a member of the Winnipeg grain exchange 
bought what we call cash grain he would be buying a warehouse receipt from 
the board. If he wanted to obtain delivery of that warehouse receipt he would 
have to pay the board the full purchase price for that warehouse receipt. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Suppose he did not want the delivery of the grain, 
what would happen then? 

Mr. RippEL: If he bought the grain for delivery at some later date then, 
of course, he would not have to take delivery until his contract called for 
delivery. 

Mr. HornER (Acadia): What do you mean by “some later date’’? 

Mr. CocksurRN: If he bought a quantity of oats for delivery in the first 
ten days of May, he could call for delivery in the first ten days in the month 
of May. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): You list the price for each day? 

Mr. CocKBURN: Yes. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Is that listed price subject to contract and nego- 
tiation with the member? In other words, if I were a member, do I have to 
renegotiate the price on the basis of the date of delivery? 

Mr. CocksurRNn: I do not quite understand what you mean. We would sell 
the oats on the basis of the prevailing price at the time of negotiating the sale. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): At the time of negotiating the sale the prevailing 
price would apply? ‘ 

Mr. CocKBURN: Yes. 
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Mr. Horner (Acadia): If I tell you I am going to buy the grain do I not 
have to put up the money? 


Mr. CocKBuRN: No, you put up the money before you obtain delivery of 
the warehouse receipt from the board. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): How long before I obtain possession of the ware- 
house receipt must I put up the money, one hour, two minutes, three minutes? 

Mr. CockBpurRN: There are certain rules regarding payment of invoices 
before delivery of warehouse receipts. 


Mr. HorNnER (Acadia): What are those rules with regard to time? 
Mr. CocKBuRN: The invoice is made up and delivered to your office. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Joe Kennedy made a lot of money on the stock 
exchange in this way back in the 1930’s. 

Mr. CockBuRN: Your cheque would be certified and we would then hand 
over the warehouse receipt. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): In other words this transaction involves a matter 
of seconds? | 


Mr. CocKBuRN: That is right. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): All right, I put up the money. Many things operate 
on credit and this is what I am thinking about. I put up the money seconds 
before I take delivery of the warehouse receipt, am I correct? 


Mr. RippEL: Yes, that is true. You put up the money before you obtain 
possession of the warehouse receipt. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I put up the money one second before I receive 
permission to take the grain? 


Mr. RipDEL: You put up the money before you obtain the warehouse receipt 
which entitles you to delivery of the grain in store at the elevator. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): If I buy the grain on December 5, 1963, and intend 
to take delivery whenever the price is advantageous, perhaps 10 days or two 
weeks from that date, I do not have to put up any money during that period of 
time until the price rises, is that right? 


Mr. RIDDEL: In other words, you have a contract at a fixed price up to that 
point. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Yes. The contract states the date at which I have 
to take delivery. 


Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I believe that the price is going to go up within 10 
days. I am a gambler, believe me. I specify I am going to take delivery of this 
grain at 55 cents a bushel within 10 days, and I make this deal on December 5. 
In other words, I am going to take delivery by December 15. In the meantime 
the price rises, and I can then take delivery by putting up the money and 
gaining possession of the warehouse receipt. In that event I have bought the 
wheat at the prevailing price, and if the price rises I can show a profit without 
actually putting up any money? Can I make money, as a member of the Win- 
nipeg grain exchange, if I am prepared to gamble on my knowledge of whether 
or not there is going to be a buyer’s or seller’s market within a certain period 
of time? If I am reasonably sure there is going to be a seller’s market I can 
make money as a member of the Winnipeg grain exchange without putting up 
any money or taking any risk as long as I am prepared to specify a date on 
which I will take delivery, is that right? 


Mr. RippEL: Anyone who buys any commodity at a lower price than he can 
sell it for will make money. Anyone who buys oats on December 5 on a market 
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that is rising and continues to rise would make money if he resold the grain at 
a higher prevailing level at a later date. However, if that individual bought 
grain at our prevailing price, perhaps 55 cents a bushel, and then had to pay 
for the grain to finalize the sale on a rising market he would make no profit 
up to the time of finalization. The profit would depend on the kind of market 
that prevailed at that time. 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I do not know whether all members have taken a 
look at this financial situation or not, but being a member from Alberta, and 
having had Social Credit thrown at me for a number of years, I have made a 
deep study. Anyone who has studied the situation will realize that certain 
individuals made money on the stock exchange during the late 1920’s and early 
1930’s as a result of the fact that the purchases could be made on the stock 
exchange on credit. I should like to know if the same situation now exists 
today in respect of the. grain exchange, and I should like to know whether I, 
as a member of the grain exchange, could buy grain today without putting up 
any money and take delivery in 10 or 20 days. 

Mr. Cockpurn: I think you are talking about grain futures. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I am not interested in what name you attach. Would 
I be able to buy grain today and take delivery in 10 days without putting up 
any money or taking any risk, but because there was a seller’s market, make 
a profit? 

Mr. Forcier: If you had good credit you could do that. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Thank you, Jim. I have good credit. 


Mr. ForGiE: You did not say so until now. 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps I could make an observation at this point. I do 
not think we want to prolong this consideration indefinitely. I think the answer 
to your question, Mr. Horner, is probably the following. I do not want to trans- 
gress on the rights of the members of this committee to ask questions, but does 
not the situation under discussion involve the normal method of purchasing on a 
market? If you take a risk and the market drops you lose, and if the market rises 
you make a profit? Is that not the answer to your question? 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Mr. Chairman, I am sorry if I am delaying progress 
of this committee in any way. 

The CHAIRMAN: I want you to be satisfied. . 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): We have been concerned for some time with the 
domestic price of feed grains, and that is basically what this brief deals with 
when it refers to the eastern Canadian feed grain situation. I do not accept 
that definition, because I think we must be concerned with both eastern and 
western Canadian feed grain situations. I have had some concern about this 
situation for some time. 

Mr. Riddel, if we accept, in this example I am going to propose, that we 
have a seller’s market, in other words there is a steady increase in the price of 
the product I intend to buy, and I am a member of the Winnipeg grain ex- 
change—I do not know how in heck I got that way—and I want to buy some 
feed grain on December 5, 1963, and I do not pay any money, but have good 
credit, can I do so and make a profit? 


I do not put up any money or take any great risk, other than the effect 
upon it which the market may have. We already have accepted the criterion 
that it is a seller’s market. 

As I say, I am prepared to take that risk and I stipulate on December 5, 
I am prepared to take that grain on December 15, ten days later. Can I do that 
without putting up any money, without taking any risk, and sell it on December 
5 at a profit? 
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Mr. Rivet: I think I answered that question before. Taking all these 
assumptions into consideration you can; you would not obtain delivery of the 
warehouse receipt but delivery against any sale you make and, I believe, you 
pay the board the full purchase price of that grain. And, you would be held 
to your contract to take delivery on December 15. | 


Mr. HornER (Acadia): Yes, I would be held to my contract to take delivery 
on December 15, I accept that. But, I would pay the price of December 5. 


Mr. RIDDEL: Yes, if you entered into a contract to buy a quantity of oats 
from the board on December 5 at the prevailing price. 


Mr. Perers: Would he have to put the 15th in there? Does the 15th with 
ten days have to be specified when he buys? 


Mr. RippEL: The assumption was, in the first place, it would be sold, for 
delivery within 10 days. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you clear on that question now, Mr. Horner? 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Yes, but I want to follow it up a little more. 

Mr. Peters: Has the 10 days any effect at all? 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): No, I just used it as a pure example. 
I think I am clear on that now; I can buy grain on my credit as a member 
of the grain exchange, on a seller’s market, and can make a profit. 


Mr. RippEL: Within certain limits. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): What are these limits? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Quantity and so on. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Does quantity enter into it? 

Mr. RIpDEL: That might be one of them. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): And the quantity would run in proportion to my 
credit; that is, it would be equalized by my credit? 

Mr. RippEL: Yes; the mere fact you have a membership in the grain 
exchange would not necessarily cover any specific quantity. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): In other words, quantity bears a direct relationship 
to my credit? af 

Mr. RimppEL: It might, yes. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): But, other than that grain can be purchased on 
credit. This is the point I want to get at. 

Mr. RippEL: Yes, for delivery beyond that date. But, as I stated, in order 
to obtain delivery of the warehouse receipt full payment would have to be 
made. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): On the date specified in the contract? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Well, this is a bit of a shocking circumstance, be-- 
cause we all know what happened with the stock market—at least I hope we 
do—in 1929; it was the result of too great a burden being placed on credit pur- 
chasing. Could this ever happen with the grain exchange? Is there any limit? 

Mr. RiwpeL: You are dealing with two different things. You are asking a 
question about the Winnipeg grain exchange. 


The CHAIRMAN: If I could interject, gentlemen, we are going to have the 
grain exchange people here and I think it possibly would be better if you went. 
into it at that time. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I am sorry, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Peters: To carry this further; you have 15 people—not quite like Mr. | 
Horner—who are members of the grain exchange; what protection does the 
board take to see there is not a forced price presented by these people? In 
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other words, if you lost control of all your supply and sales and it was tied up, 
a you then would lose control of the price. Could you restrict the amount you 
allowed to go into the future sales? 
Mr. RippEL: That would be a matter of policy decided by the board. 
Mr. PETERS: But do you do this? 


Mr. RIDDEL: Yes, the board examines the position from day to day in the 
- light of circumstances and in the light of the market and so on. 
Mr. Peters: What would you do if you knew a substantial number of 
-agents— 
Mr. RippEL: If I may interrupt, we were talking about coarse grains and, 
as I stated before, we will sell to any member of the Winnipeg exchange. 
Mr. Peters: But if a number of people co-operated together to get control 
of the supply, which the board normally has under its control, they would be 
~ able to corner the market. 
Mr. RIpDEL: Yes, there could be a fen eoriey situation where a group of 
buyers could obtain control of the stocks in a certain position but it would be 
- temporary because the board would have more grain coming forward to that 
- position if the demand required it. 

: Mr. KRISTJANSON: It is only sold at the lakehead, and the most that could 
- happen is that they get control of lakehead stocks, but we can replace that 
- grain country elevators. ; 

: Mr. PETERS: This is the control then, and it only applies to the movement 
_ from the lakehead storage? 

a Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Mr. Chairman, my question pertains to the 

_ shipping orders which the Canadian wheat board issues to the individual grain 

- companies or elevators. What control can we have over getting cars allocated 
to elevators in order that the farmers can haul to an elevator of their choice? 


: _ Mr. RippEL: Well, each elevator company receives its share of orders on 
the basis of the business which it has originated during the past year and can 
_ obtain additional orders under what we call the congested elevator policy if 
_ they find the elevator is full of grain and they have no orders. 
: The board keeps the railway companies informed of the orders issued. It 
indicates to the railway companies the stations at which the orders are placed 
_ by the company and requests them to provide cars, sometimes asking that the 
ears be placed at the lowest equity point in order to give each point an equal 
opportunity to have the quotas raised. 
: The distribution of cars at the individual shipping points among the 
companies is made on a basis laid down by the board in accordance with 
what we call the Bracken formula. This is a recommendation which arose 
_ from the commission headed by the hon. Mr. Bracken a few years ago. We 
- eannot order the railway company to put cars in; we can merely request 
- them to do so. As I said, we cannot force them to do it because je is 
- no power to do so under the Canadian Wheat Board Act. 
3 Mr. NASSERDEN: Well then, what procedure should we take as a group 
_ or an organization in order to rectify this? As you know, this sounds all 
right on paper but it does not work this way. 
= Mr. RippDEL: Usually the railway companies have been quite co-operative 
. in meeting these requests. 
. Mr. NASSERDEN: But what actually fot aay in fact—and, I do not know 
- whether it is the railway that is to blame or some of the elevator companies 
‘ or the wheat board—is that we will get three cars at each of the elevators, 
and perhaps one elevator is the one 50 percent of the people want to haul to. 
3 So, this elevator is always full, and the other elevator company is getting 
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cars along with this other one, and they get to the point where they are 
empty. Then we come up to the end of the crop year and you have to haul 
your wheat in. You cannot haul it to the elevator of your choice because it is 
full. This all boils down to not allocating the cars on a proper basis. 

As I say, there is something wrong here, and it has been wrong for years. 
There must be some way we can control it. Who is to blame for all this? 


Mr. RimwpEL: I do not think anyone is to blame. 

You must.bear in mind that most of the private companies have larger 
storage facilities in reference to the business which they do than, I presume, 
the ones you are talking about, the pool companies. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Well, it is true the pool handles the largest volume but, 
owing to the fact the other elevator companies have been getting cars they 
have a lot of space coming up toward the end of the crop year; you have to 
haul to them and, in the end, they will get the volume. But, it is because they 
have space, and you have to haul to them, whether you want to or not. 


Mr. RippDEL: The cars are distributed in accordance with the formula. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, could we have just one meeting going on at 
the one time. You are making it very difficult for some of us to hear. 


Mr. RippEL: The cars are distributed in accordance with the proportion of 
orders which each of the companies has at the individual points. Say, at point 
“A” there are three companies and one company’s agent has three orders, 
another one two orders and another, one; if six cars went into that point the 
elevator with three orders would receive three, the next one two and the 
third, one. If a lesser number of cars went in than the total outstanding 
orders, then the cars would be distributed in accordance with the outstanding 
orders. That is the theory and the basis of the distribution which we have 
requested the railways companies to follow, and generally speaking, I know 
they do follow that basis. ; 


Mr. Lanciors: Mr. Chairman, I would like to revert to a line of question 
ing we were on before. As I have already stated, in my opinion, this organiza- 
tion to which we referred could speculate. 

I am going to ask a question with relates to Mr. Horner’s. He mentioned 
a period of 10 days. Could you buy it on a three months basis the same 
way? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: You mentioned this afternoon that your agents bought 
the grain from the wheat board and before the agents could buy it from the 
wheat board they had to be a member of the grain exchange. 

Mr. RIDDEL: We are talking about wheat, yes. 

Mr. LANGLoIs: The agent had to be a member of the grain exchange. 


Mr. RIppEL: Yes. Before he could become an agent of the board he would 
require to be a member of the Winnipeg grain exchange. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): To deal in wheat? 
Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 


Mr. Lancuors: Now, you say the agent has to be a member of the grain 
exchange, first ol all, and he can buy it on a three months basis. Now, that 
agent probably would know by the middle of July the state in which the 
country would be. I am talking about internal markets now, but the same 
would apply even in respect of export markets. However, we will stay with 
internal markets for the time being. As I said, he would know what the situa- 
tion was in regard to oats and barley in the fall. He would know this because 
he is a man that runs from one end of the country to the other; he can 
foresee how much oats or barley would come from western Canada and how 
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‘much is going to be needed this year, -and so on. For example, Quebec was 


45 per cent under production. He could say in the month of October: I reserve 


~so many bushels on which I pay such and such a price. But, it will be scarce 


in the fall, and he knows it. He is a broker and agent, and a member of the 
grain exchange, so he is well informed, and he can speculate. He goes all 


through the summer and has nothing but in the fall he has a reservation for 


10 million bushels coming through; he will buy it at the price he reserved it at. 
That may be worth 10 or 15 cents a bushel more in the fall and he will get 
that profit, will he not? 


Mr. RIDDEL: Not entirely. The oats and barley are sold for delivery in 


periods far ahead, as you indicated. The price might be different at purchasing 


from the price prevailing on the day to day basis. The price for delivery was 
set in the month of April and it might be related to the future prices at the 
Winnipeg grain exchange. The May future might be higher than the December 
future on which the price for the month of December would be based. So, 
other speculators might have foreseen the same thing and might have been 
buying the May option with the hope it was going to show an increase in 


price as a result of the situation differing, which they could foresee. And, of 


course, the price would rise accordingly. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: I gave a pretty long range there, 24 or three months; 
could he do it in a shorter period of time? 

Mr. RippeL: Well, generally speaking, purchases, say, in the month of 
December would be based largely on the December futures; that is, where 
they are to take delivery in December it would be based on the December 


futures; purchases for which they were to take delivery in January, up to 


periods into May, would be based largely on the May futures and beyond May 


it might be the July futures and, beyond that, October. 
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Mr. LANGLOIS: But he could do it that way? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 

Mr. LANGLois: Now, in respect of exports on the world market, is he 
limited by futures in the same way? 

Mr. RippEL: The board does not sell oats and barley directly into the 
export markets to overseas buyers; that is done by the members of the trade 
who are engaged in the export business of oats and barley. They would buy 
from the board for delivery on the futures basis. | 

Mr. LANGLOIS: Here is what I do not understand; I think you said the 
board would foresee the same thing as the Winnipeg grain exchange. 

Mr. RippDEL: The board might foresee the same thing and might not be 
too willing to sell on that basis. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: But your agents belong to the Winnipeg grain exchange? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 

Mr. LANGLOoIS: So it is your agents that can foresee? 

Mr. RippEL: I do not think we need to get our agents mixed up in it 
because they do not have to be agents of the board to buy oats and barley 
from the board. : 

: Mr. LANGLOIS: Who foresees for the board that there is going to be a 
scarcity in the fall? 

Mr. RmpDEL: The sales department and other officials would be looking at 
the situation from time to time. 
| Mr. Lancuots: Are they directly under your jurisdiction? 

Mr. Rippeu: Yes, they would be officials of the board, hke Mr. Cockburn 


and his staff. 
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Mr. LAncLors: But do you agree that the grain exchange and the other 
agents that you have in the sphere of your activity can foresee the situation 
possibly by a wider scope than the board could in respect of a market like that? 

Mr. RippEL: Possibly. } 

Mr. Lanciois: And that would give them a chance to speculate? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. RoR ? 

Mr. Picron: If I understand it correctly, the Canadian wheat board fixes 
the price of wheat in the country. You have a floor price. Do you think it would — 
be possible for the Canadian wheat board to have offices in all provinces, 
particularly in British Columbia and the eastern provinces so that they could 
act as an agency for the purchase of grain on behalf of the eastern provinces 
in order to stop this speculation. This would be most beneficial. and in the 
farmers’ interest in both the eastern provinces and British Columbia. Do you 
think, if the Canadian wheat board took this responsibility that would reduce 
the price of wheat and, indirectly, help the farmers in this country? 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pigeon, I think the committee will agree with me 
when I say we went into this to some extent this afternoon. I think it was 

brought up by Mr. Langlois. Is your line of question in respect of the establish- 
ment of an agency in eastern Canada? 

Mr. Pigeon: No, no. The question I intended to ask was this: if the 
Canadian wheat board took the whole responsibility and had offices in the 
eastern provinces and British Columbia do you not think that would stop the 
speculation and, indirectly, abolish the grain exchange market because, in my 
view, I think it is there we have speculation. 

I think it is an important question. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think it is a proper question, but what you are really 
asking for is a personal opinion. Your question to the board is this: if they 
had officers in eastern Canada and in British Columbia, and if in fact they had 
sole control of all grains in Canada, would this be a good thing, and bring 
about better prices to the farmer? 

Mr. PicEon: I am interested in this question because we have experts here 
and we want to know if it would be possible for this committee to make recom- 
mendations to provoke the government to take action. : 

The CHAIRMAN: I did not disagree with your question. As Chairman I 
wanted to make sure that the board and I knew what your question was. Did 
I phrase it correctly? 

Mr. Prcron: I would like to try to find a way to abolish the grain market, 
if they are indirectly responsible for fixing prices. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I was going to ask the same thing but in a dif- 
ferent way. . | 

The CHAIRMAN: These gentlemen may not be able to express an opinion. 
Let us leave it with them. 

Mr. PicEon: I have another question. 

- The CHAIRMAN: Let us get the first one answered. 

Mr. Picron: In this field what steps do you take? Do you sometimes make 
recommendations to the Department of Agriculture or to the Department of — 
Trade and Commerce to change the law to permit your body to have more 
power? I know you understand the problem, and you know what hurts the 
farmer and so on. 

Mr. RippEL: If we were asked by the minister to make a recommendation 
on any subject, we would do so. We do not often make recommendations on 
our own without being requested to do so. This matter which you have raised 
would be one of policy. I do not know whether we have the power to do 
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: what you are suggesting or what you are requesting us to do. But even if we 
- did, it would resolve itself down to a matter perhaps not only of board policy, 
> but. it might also involve government policy, and I would not care to give a 
personal opinion on it, because the matter has not been discussed with our 
board or with the minister concerned. 


Mr. Pigeon: I think this committee has the power to decide to ask for your 
views or your recommendation in the best interests of the Canadian people 

_ and the Canadian farmers. Therefore I move, seconded by Mr. Langlois, to. 
- ask this committee to give authorization to the Canadian wheat board to 
make their recommendations in the best interest of the farmers of this country. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: On this point, I think this matter was dealt with this 
afternoon and an answer given to it which was satisfactory to overyone here. 
_ They gave us an answer and it is on the record. 


; Mr. PIGEON: We asked them a question. This witness told us a few ies 
- ago that if possibly the Canadian wheat board is asked to give recommenda- 
tions, they are ready to do so. I think it is clear that we could give them 
authorization because we are a body representing all parties. 
_ The CHAIRMAN: May I say this, Mr. Pigeon and members of the committee: 
I think you have the answer to your question. The assistant chief commissioner 
- indicated that he did not want to express a personal opinion, and that they 
- had not been asked to consider it as a board. I might say that Mr. Peters raised 
; the question this afternoon of whether or not we might, as a committee, 
_ present our problems to the board and ask them for their opinion and direction. 
We took it as a point of order, and I ruled that it was not the function of the 
Canadian wheat board to give opinions, and it was not the function of this com- 
- mittee. Our function is to questicn the wheat board on its report and on this 
brief which we have before us. I think that if we do that, then it is the 
responsibility of this committee to make recommendations to the House of 
Commons when we report. That is what we have been asked to do. 
i Therefore, with the greatest respect, I have to rule, as I did with respect to 
- Mr. Peters’ point of order this afternoon, that this is out of order, and that 
while we may trust the wheat board, we may not ask them to assist us in the 
formulation of recommendations for our report. 
Mr. Pigeon: On a point of order— 
The CHAIRMAN: I have ruled on that point of order. Have you any further 
- questions? 
Mr. Rapp: I would like to express my views on this point. The assistant 
chief commissioner is only one member of the Canadian wheat board, and 
since it involves a change of policy, I think we are expecting too much from 
Mr. Riddel to expect him to give a cision or an opinion on it. All we can 
as maybe is for a motion such as Mr. Pigeon put for consideration by the 
board. But I do not think it is fair to Mr. Riddel if we should ask him to 
- give an opinion since it involves a change of policy. It is part of the grain 
exchange, and the wheat board is concerned, it involves a change of policy 
- and I think we have to leave it at that. 
4 Mr. Pigron: I respect your views, but we did not ask the wheat board 
to change the policy. We asked only their recommendations. And if it is 
- possible we would make a recommendation to the government and let the 
government decide. That would not change the statute. 
The CHAIRMAN: I have ruled on that point. I ruled this afternoon on Mr. 
Peter’s point of order and again on Mr. Pigeon’s motion. I think we should 
move on now. Have you any further questions? 


€ | Mr. Prcron: I am stuck in my work. 
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Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Mr. Chairman, at the 
risk of being ruled out of order I would like to ask Mr. Riddel if he would 
be able to answer in the light of his experience with respect to price fixing 
machinery, as far as grain is concerned? Those of us from the east are all 
interested in minimizing price fluctuations in feed grain to eastern farmers. All 
of us are interested. Now, assume for the moment that we should set up an 
eastern grain agency, a separate identity in the east, and that this agency buys 
futures in feed grain from the western board, then, in the light of your ex- 
perience with fixing grain prices in the west, what sort of possible machinery 
could you envisage for minimizing price fluctuations after you have grain in 
the east? You have got the grain in the east; you have options on grain futures, 
and you may even have the grain stored in the east. But once the grain is in 
the east, in the light of your experience, can you envisage any type of price 
fixing under our present laws? 

The CHAIRMAN: Do I understand your question to be this: is it possible that 
there could be price fixing under our existing laws, or do you recommend some 
way to avoid price fixing? 

Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): That is what I would 
like to find out. I do not think there is anything under our existing laws; but 
could you see a way out of this? 

Mr. KristsJANSON: Would this not depend on what proportion was being 
purchased by the central agency? It seems to me that you would have a situation 
of negotiated price between the eastern group and the western group and that 
the function of the futures market would wither away. | 

Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): I am prepared to ask 
the experts. We get the grain in the east at a fixed price for the winter months. 
I think this could be solved quite easily, but we are then faced with a problem. 
Once we have the grain in the east, at a fixed price, it still has to be distributed 
from the elevators to the farmer; and in the light of your western experience, 
what do you think is the best way to do it? I do not think that there is any 
problem to get the grain east at a fixed price. I think you will agree with that. 
But how are we going to get it distributed to the farmers without allowing too 
much fluctuation? 

Mr. Rippeut: As Dr. Kristjanson said, if you bought a large proportion of 
grain sufficient to cover a very high percentage of the eastern requirements, no 
one else is going to bring grain forward into the area to sell in competition. Then 
you pretty well have control of the price yourselves. And in so far as costs are 
concerned, under the present arrangement, the storage portion covers the period 
‘of October 1 to April 15, and it is paid for by the dominion government, which 
reduces the cost. You would only have the interest cost over and above that 
which would have to be added to the price. On that basis, assuming that you 
are buying a very large proportion of the eastern requirements, then no one else 
is bringing down grain in competition with you, and you would then have a free 
field in which to maintain prices at the level desired by you in relation to your 
purchase price. 

Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Thank you. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Mr. Riddel, I want to be blunt and to the point. 

Briefly, does the Winnipeg grain exchange facilitate the Canadian wheat board 
in the selling of oats and barley, in your opinion? 
_ Mr. RIpDEL: Yes, our board uses the futures market provided by the Win- 
nipeg grain exchange when the board feels that it is in its interest to do so. 
Part of the oats and barley is sold by the board and sold on the basis of Win- 
nipes’s future, that is, existing Winnipeg futures. | . 
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Mr. HorNER (Acadia): You are well aware of the fact that the farmers’ 
union generally in western Canada have been advocating for a number of years 
that oats and barley be taken off the grain exchange absolutely. This could be 
a direct hindrance to you in promoting sales of our farm products. Am I right or 
wrong? 

Mr. RippEL: That would depend again on the circumstances. 

Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): But throughout the year there would be varying 
times? 

Mr. RippEL: I think the Winnipeg grain exchange does play a function in 
_ the disposal and in the marketing of oats and barley. But I am not here to defend 
the Winnipeg grain exchange. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I would like to hear your point of view. I shall be 
hearing the grain exchange’s point of view, and then I will form my own 
‘ opinion. 

Mr. RIpDEL: We use the services of the Winnipeg grain exchange only when 
we feel that it is in the interest of our producers for us to do so. 

Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): And when you feel that it is not in your own in- 
terests, what do you do? 


Mr. RippEL: We do not sell through the futures market on the Winnipeg 
grain exchange. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): There is a time then when the wheat board does 
not sell through the futures market? 


Mr. RippEeL: That is right. If the wheat board feels that it is not to our 
liking, we may not sell. Tomorrow, if we feel it is satisfactory, we may then 
sell to the fullest extent possible. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): You say that “if today it is not to your liking”. 
Do you not put out a list price or a quoted price? 


Mr. RIDDEL: We put out a quoted price at the close of the market each day 
which is good until the opening of the market next day in so far as cash grain 
is concerned. But there are no futures transaction taking place outside the 
closing hours of the Winnipeg grain exchange. That market opens at present 
at 9.30 in the morning Winnipeg time and closes at 1.15, and all transactions in 
futures have to take place within those hours. 

Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): In other words, the example quoted a few minutes 
ago could only happen within the hours that the grain exchange is operating? 

Mr. RIpDEL: No. I said that the transactions on futures, that is, futures 
transactions can only take place while the grain exchange is in session. Cash 
grain can be disposed of at any time, outside of those hours or during those 
hours. Oats and barley may be sold to another buyer after 1.15 of a business day 
at the price which the board has quoted at the close of the Winnipeg market. 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): In order to be quite clear on this I have one 
further question. In any case the wheat board gives the quoted price or the 
listed price to the grain exchange every day as to what they are prepared to 
trade in futures? ef Peat 

Mr. RIpDEL: We post that price in the Winnipeg grain exchange at the 
close of the market. It is a convenient place to do it because most of the buyers 
are right there. i 

Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Does it carry through to the following day? 

Mr. RIDDEL: No, only to the opening of the market the next day. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): But the grain exchange cannot accept bids when 
_ they are closed. | Bh Woh ecttiog 1 Sot Ya | 
; Mr. RIDDEL: They cannot trade in futures outside of the business hours of 
- the exchange. 
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Mr. Horner (Acadia): On some occasions do you give bids to them at the 
opening of the market? . | a 

Mr. RippEL: Our transactions during the opening of the market would bear 
some relationship to the market prices then being quoted. ; 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): In other words, the board keeps a close watch. 

Mr. RippEL: Yes, during the session. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): On all futures trading? 

Mr. Rippet: No, I would not put it that way, but we are watching the 
futures market. . 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You keep a close watch of the supplies listed? | 

Mr. RippEL: Mr. Cockburn and his selling staff in oats and barley would be 
in the exchange on the floor of the market during the open sessions of the 
market, and would be paying attention to the quotations that are posted from 
minute to minute. . 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): All right. Mr. Cockburn, what price do you accept 
for a possible futures sale at the opening of the market? Is it the last day’s 
closing? 

Mr. Cocxsurn: Not necessarily, no. If we feel that the market is too 
depressed, we do not sell. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): When do you start to sell? 

Mr. RippEL: We start to sell when somebody wants to buy. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): At the last day’s closing, or what? 

Mr. Rippeu: Not necessarily. It could be at the close, or it might be higher, 
or sometimes lower. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You use your best intuition and proceed? 

Mr. RippEL: That is right. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You check the appearance of the market, but at 
all times when you sell you make one sale at a time. You do not list or specify 
any amount for sale today? 3 

Mr. CocKBuRN: No. 

-Mr. Horner: In other words, at all times throughout the day within grain 
exchange hours you are prepared to close up, or withdraw from or anything? 

Mr. CocKsurN: That is right. 

The CHAIRMAN: I wonder if we might reassess our position. I do not want 
to be unfair to Mr. Nasserden, Mr. McIntosh, or Mr. Vincent, who have ques- 
tions which could be answered under item (3) if we could move to it. 

Mr. Pigeon indicated he had a further question. I wonder if we might 
move on. } 

Mr. Picron: Each year the countries producing wheat hold a meeting 
at Geneva when they fix the floor price for wheat in different categories. These 
figures are published. May we be given these figures? 

Mr. Ripe: I think that question relates to the prices agreed upon under 
the international wheat agreement, by the members of the international wheat 
council. They meet occasionally, usually every three years, and prepare the 
agreement with each of the different countries who subscribe and adhere to it. 
And in it they provide for the minimum price below which the members 
should not sell their grain, and a maximum price above which the members 
should not sell or buy grain. Any transactions between members take place 
within the range of the prices, the floor and the ceiling, which has been 
provided in the agreement. — . 
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The current agreement entered into one year ago provides for a floor 
price of $1.624 cents and a ceiling price of $2.021 cents, based on No. 1 
northern wheat in store, Fort William and at the parity of the Canadian dollar 
in 1959 which puts it on the same parity as the United States dollar at the 
present time. So the floor and ceiling prices which I have quoted can be 
quoted in United States funds rather than present Canadian funds. 

Mr. PIGEON: I used the same year to which you referred, 1959. In 1959, 
in respect of the same category of wheat, what was the average price in 
Canada? 

Mr. KRISTJANSON: We do not have the average ceiling price for the 
whole year. We can give it to you by month for the year 1962 back to 
1959. 

Mr. PIGEON: I am interested in the same year because I am using the 
international average price. 

Mr. RIDDEL: Mr. Chairman, for the crop year 1961-62 the average price 
of No. 1 northern, Fort William, was $1.89. 

The CHAIRMAN: Could we have order gentlemen, please, so we can hear 
the witness? 

Mr. RippEL: For the crop year 1961-62, the average price of No. 1 northern 
in store Fort William was $1.89 and eight-tenths per bushel and the previous 
year, 1960-61 the average price was $1.674 per bushel. I have not got the 
figures for 1959. 

Mr. KRISTJANSON: I think that figure would be very close to the same 
because the final realized price in 1958 was $1.69 and six tenths, and for 
1959, it was $1.59, so the average ceiling price would be $1.57 for the year 
_ to which you have referred. 

Mr. Prckon: Do you think that if the province of Quebec, the maritimes 
and the province of British Columbia asked the Canadian government for 

the same privilege of buying wheat as given to the foreign countries they 
would have a better price. 

Mr. KRISTJANSON: The international wheat agreement minimum and 
maximum is also applicable to domestic wheat, because they are the same 
as domestic wheat prices. 

Mr. SoutHAm: In view of the international wheat agreement, under which 
we work and which is readjusted every three years, would this established 
price have any effect on the forward price, or does it more or less function 
‘as a floor price? 

Mr. RippEu: In respect of the ceiling price, it is still about ten cents 
under the ceiling price. 

Mr. SouTHAM: That is something I have been wondering about as we have 
been discussing this situation. 

Mr. RippEu: I would say that the international wheat agreement range 
of prices does have a stabilizing effect on the price. 

Mr. SoutHam: It does not deter or have any effect on keeping the price 
down? 

Mr. RippEL: No, I would not say it is recnine fhe price down at the 
- moment. There is still room to manipulate within that range. 

f The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, could we now move on to section 3? 

Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): Yes, I think we should proceed. 

~The CHAIRMAN: I will ask Mr. Riddel to read section 3. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: I have one supplementary question. According to the 
es answer we received in respect of the internal market for grain, or wheat, it is 
on the same basis as the export market; is that the answer? 
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Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: To.whom are you selling at the same price? 
Mr. Rowan: It is the same price when sold to one of our agents. 
Mr. PicEon: I suspect we still have the same difficulty because that is not 


the price paid by the farmer. 


Mr. RippEL: Mr. Chairman, item No. 3 on page 10 reads as follows: 


III. The Current Feed Grain Supply Situation in Eastern Canada 


As was indicated above, it is the responsibility of The Canadian 
Wheat Board to assure that adequate supplies are available at the 
lakehead terminals to meet the needs of the eastern Canadian feed 
grain market. It is the responsibility of other interests to arrange for 
the forwarding of this grain to eastern Canadian destinations. 


When the recent mammeceth sale of wheat was made to Russia 
earlier this fall some concern was expressed that the board might have 
taken on export sales commitments of such a magnitude that it would 
not be able to provide adequate stocks for servicing the eastern Cana- 
dian feed grain market. In this connection we would like to make our 
position very clear. The Canadian wheat board values the eastern 
Canadian feed grain market very highly and is anticipating this market 
for western feed grains to expand in the years ahead. In calculating 
the quantity of wheat that could be sold to Russia, provision was made 
for the movement of grain for eastern Canadian requirements. 


Unfortunately we do not yet have the final statistics on the feed 
grain in store in eastern Canada as at the close of navigation. However, 
we do have data on supplies of feed grains at the lakehead and east of 
the lakehead as at November 20th. The following table is a comparison 
of the stocks of feed wheat, feed oats and feed barley at the lakehead 
and east of the Jakehead at November 20th, 1963, with November 21st, 
1962 and the five-year (1958-62) average stocks on that date: 


TABLE I. 


Stocks of Low Grade Wheat, Feed Oats and Feed Barley East of the Lakehead and at the Lakehead 


November 20, 1963, November 21, 1962, and five-year average (1958-62) with Comparisons 


1963 


1963 Increase 
Increase or 
or Decrease 
Nov. 20 Nov. 21 Decrease 1958-62 over 1958-62 
1963 1962 over 1962 Average Average 
Whea 
é Hast OLesakehesgid a. wecwe nen 5,650 1,990 3,660 5,027 623 
Lakehead. . Be eh NS ee 2,897 sys tire (. 656) 3,810 ( 913) 
8,547 5; 548 3, 004 8,837 ( 290) 
Oats 
Mast of Lakehead wis Vs 0626 6,801 4,558 2, 243 5,488 ale 
WacGheaden ave otter dius Fe 5,496 934 4,562 3,841 1,655 
12, 297 5,492 6,805 9,329 2,968 
Barley 
East of Lakehead.............. 7,664 4,979 2,685 5, 783 1,881 
Pakehesd sere tion yo. Flake 8,351 1,932 6,419 5,018 S.oce 
16,015 6,911 9,104 10,801 5,214 
RGTARG SOUS Os on ici! caetiae'h «de 36, 859 17,946 18,913 28, 967 7,892 
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Mr. NaSSERDEN: Are these figures in thousand bushels? 
Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 
Mr. CarpirF: This shows a decrease rather than an increase. 


Mr. Rivet: This shows the quantity of low grade wheat east of the 
- Jakehead at November 20, 1963, and in respect of wheat it is 5,650,000 
bushels. 


The CHAIRMAN: The figures are in thousands. 
Mr. Carpirr: Am I right when I suggest this shows a decrease? 


Mr. RippEL: The next column shows the stocks as at a year ago, that 
is, east of the lakehead this year there were 5,650,000 bushels, and a year ago 
there were 1,990,000, so there is an increase in 1963 over 1962 of approxi- 
mately 3 million bushels. 


Mr. SoutHam: Would that increase reflect the good crop in Saskatch- 
ewan? 
Mr.’ RIDDEL:: Yes, 
The CHAIRMAN: Shall we conclude the reading of the report, gentlemen? 
Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
Mr. RIDDEL: I continue: 
Examination of the above table shows: 

(1) Feed grain supplies at the lakehead and east of the lakehead 
as at November 20th, 1963, were more than twice what they 
were a year earlier. tf 

(2) Feed grain supplies at the lakehead and east of the lakehead as 

at November 20th, 1963, were 25 per cent larger than the average 
of the stocks at the same date in the five previous years. 

(3) With the exception of feed wheat stocks at the lakehead, stocks 
of all feed grains are larger in 1963 than in 1962, and larger 


than the average of the stocks at the same date in the five previous 
years. 


One limitation of the comparison given above is that some of 
the stocks in eastern Canada may be destined for export markets. 
Since these stocks do not belong to the board and are not controlled 
by it, we cannot determine exactly what percentage of the stocks 
will be exported. However, we are certain that only a very small 
part of these supplies will move out of Canada rather than to livestock 
feeders in eastern Canada. 

From the data given above the board is of the opinion that 
supplies of feed grains will be ample to meet the needs of the eastern 
Canadian feed grain market this winter. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. Gentlemen, Mr. Nasserden, Mr. McIntosh 
and Mr. Vincent were kind enough to defer their questions on this section 
until we completed the previous one. If it is agreeable, I am going to ask 
them in that order to put their questions because this was the order I 
received their requests before we adjourned for lunch. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Mr. Chairman, am I correct in assuming from what you 
have said today that grain going into position in the eastern terminals is 
sold to members of the Winnipeg grain exchange? 


Mr. RippEL: The members of the Winnipeg grain exchange, in the case 
of oats and barley; in the case of feeding grades of wheat for movement 
into the eastern domestic market it is the agent of the wheat board. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: In your brief you point out you cannot determine exactly 
whether these stocks that are now presently there will be used for domestic 
use or will be carried forward for export. RDA 
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Mr. RIDDEL: That is in the case of oats and barley. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Would it be reasonable to say these stocks are being 
held on a speculative basis at the present time? : 


Mr. RIDDEL: I would not be in a position to answer that without knowing 
the individual commitments of the various holders, whether or not they 
have entered into contracts for the re-sale of the oats and barley to others. 
However, we believe that most of the stocks presently held in eastern 
Canada—that is, oats and barley—are there for the purpose of supplying 
the eastern feed market. : | 


Mr. NASSERDEN: What will be the position of that grain which is held? 
I suppose it is held for domestic use now. Do they apply for storage on 
that at this time or will that storage be available in the spring of the year? 
What happens if they take it into the export market instead of using it 
domestically? 


Mr. PHILLIPS: Mr. Chairman, if I might answer that question, the storage 
on western grain held in eastern position will not be paid until it is delivered 
to the retail merchant in Canada; in other words, if grain is brought down 
here and is not under contract to the eastern trade and is subsequently 
exported they will not receive the subsidy. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: It could only be sold to the members of the Winnipeg 
grain exchange? 


Mr. RIDDEL: Yes, the oats and barley. As I said, it is possible to sell ware- 
house receipts to others, but I think they would find it was almost necessary to 
engage terminal operators and so on who are members of the Winnipeg grain 
exchange in order to arrange for the forwarding of that grain to eastern 
Canada. We merely sell the warehouse receipt. 

Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): Are members of the grain exchange automatically 
agents? 

Mr. RIDDEL: No. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Horner, Mr. Nasserden has the floor. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: I have only one more question. There is some idea that 
there are feeding grades of wheat held in eastern divisions by the wheat board. 


Mr. RipDEL: No. The only wheat belonging to the wheat board—that is, 
feeding grades of wheat—held by the wheat board in eastern positions would 
be wheat taken down on a provisional price basis on which the price has not 
been finalized with the board. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: There is no wheat in eastern positions? 


Mr. RIDDEL: The board does not move wheat to the eastern domestic market 
beyond the lakehead; they only move export stocks. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Is this export wheat for domestic markets? 


Mr. RIDDEL: Not without permission of the board. If that agent takes down 
wheat for the export market he cannot dispose of it on the domestic market 
_ without permission from the board. 


. Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Then the agent has to specify whether it is for 
export of domestic use? 


Mr. RIDDEL: Yes, definitely. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Suppose I am a feeder in eastern Canada, say in Quebec, 
and want to buy feed, can I go to the agent and make a deal with him, and can 
TI theoretically take delivery of that grain at the eastern terminal? 


Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 
Mr. NASSERDEN: The board would give permission? 
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Mr. RIppEL: Yes. The agent would be in business for the purpose of supply- 

- ing feeding wheat to eastern Canada. Under his agency agreement he would 
~ have permission to move that grain down and sell it to you in an eastern 
position. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: In the case of these agents who have wheat in position 
for export in eastern positions do they list a price at which they are willing 
to sell? 

Mr. RippEL: I am not quite sure I understood your question. I understood 
you to say in the case of agents who have export wheat: would they list their 
price for the eastern market? Was that your question? 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Yes. 

Mr. Rivet: No, they would not list their price for sale in the eastern 
market; the would list their price for sale for export. Perhaps it would happen 
to be the same price but they would not be permitted to dispose of that wheat in 
the eastern market without permission from the board. It is taken down as 
export wheat. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: But, theoretically, their export price at the port could be 
otherwise? Could there be a price advantage? 

Mr. RippEL: Yes, in export. For example, we quote daily prices at the lake- 
head, Fort William, Port Arthur and various intervening points between there 
and the St. Lawrence. We quote prices for the other St. Lawrence ports and 
a price for Baie Comeau, and the Atlantic ports. These are separate prices. 

Mr.  NASSERDEN: So, theoretically, the price that this grain is available at 
is readily available to anyone who wanted to make an inquiry. 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. It is public knowledge. Our prices are quoted daily and 
_ various companies send out price lists. The prices appear in various newspapers 
and publications, and it is public knowledge pretty well all over the world 
where grain is dealt with. 

Mr. NaSSERDEN: So, anyone in eastern Canada who wanted to know what 
this grain was going to cost a processor could readily find out? 

Mr. RipEL: Yes, what the grain itself actually costs in the position. 

Mr. McIntosH: Mr. Chairman, I may have received the answer to my ques- 
tion over the luncheon recess, but I would like to put it again. 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you please proceed? 

Mr. McIntosH: I am concerned about the cost, pricewise to the western 
farmer and, particularly, to the cost of marketing a bushel of grain. In a table 
provided by the magazine, Grain Business is your Business, there are shown 
some figures. Between the periods 1943-44 up to 1952-53 the cost of marketing 
a bushel of grain rose from 4.8 to 7.9 cents per bushel, which was quite in line, 
I believe; but, the next year it jumped from 7.9 cents per bushel to 16.4 cents 
per bushel, and ever since then it has been going up until, I understand, the 
cost of marketing a bushel of grain today is something over 20 cents. Have you 
the actual figures on that? You told me it was in the report you submitted. As 
I have not looked it up could you tell me the page to which reference is made 
to this? 

Mr. RippEL: It is at page four of the supplementary report. 

5. Other Comments on the 1961-62 
Pool Account—Wheat 


Operating costs incurred by the board in the period from August 1, 
1961 to February 28, 1963 applicable to the 1961-62 Pool were 
$18,903,430, after crediting funds paid to the Board by the government 
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of Canada under the provisions of the Temporary Wheat Reserves Act. 
Operating costs consisted of the following: . 
(a) Carrying Charges—$11,246,774 

Total carrying charges incurred by the board, including storage and 
interest charges on wheat in country and terminal elevators and in mill 
positions, were $49,087,027. These carrying charges amounted to 16.4205 
cents per bushel on producers’ marketings of 298,937,898 bushels. Of the 
funds received from the government of Canada under the Temporary 
Wheat Reserves Act, the sum of $37,840,253 was allocated to the 1961-62 
pool account, or the equivalent of 12.6582 cents per bushel on producers’ 
deliveries to the pool. After applying these funds the actual carrying 
charges paid by the board for producers’ account amounted to 
$11,246,774, or 3.7622 cents per bushel. 


(6b) Net interest, Exchange and Bank Charges, etc.—$5,122,740 


This item comprises bank interest, exchange and bank charges, and 
interest paid to or received from other board accounts. 


That is .1, less than a cent, or about 1.5 cents per bushel. I continue: 
(c) Additional freight (net)—$393,022 . ; 
This item consists chiefly of additional freight paid on wheat 
shipped from Saskatchewan stations to the Pacific coast against the Fort 
William/Port Arthur freight differential and on low-grade wheat shipped 
from Alberta stations to the Lakehead. The item also includes freight 
credits on wheat shipped to Churchill. 


(d) Handling, Stop-off and diversion charges—$94,041 


These charges were incurred in shipping wheat to interior terminals 
for storage and in diverting wheat for shipment to Churchill. 


(e) Administrative and general expenses—$2,046,006 


Administrative and general expenses of the board applicable to the 
1961-62 pool account were the equivalent of .6844 cent per bushel on 
producers’ marketings of 298,937,898 bushels. 


Mr. McInrosH: You do not have the gross total of this do you? 
Mr. RIDDEL: No, it would be between 184 and 19 cents per bushel. 


Mr. McINtTosH: I understand that in the line elevators the proceeds from 
overages go to the elevator companies. I would like to pursue that further, but 
it may be that this is not the time. However I am concerned about the pur- 
chasers paying interest and handling and storage charges on overages when 
they do not get any proceeds from the sale of such overages, because it all goes 
to the elevator companies. Why is that amount not charged back to the ele- 
vator companies? 


_ Mr. RippEL: You ask why the amount of carrying charges is not charged 
back? 

Mr. McINTOSH: Why is the gross charge not charged to the elevator com- 
panies? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Any overages resulting in a company’s operation are sold to 
the board. I am speaking about wheat. These are sold to the board on the basis 
of the board’s initial payment price less any carrying charges which are paid, 
and the board takes over that wheat. For example, the overage may result from 
operations in the crop year, and the overage may not appear until the end of 
the crop year, and the amount is then added to the stocks, and you go on paying 
carrying charges from that date. . 
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Mr. McIntTosH: The overage is not determined until the elevator has a 
weigh-over, and all companies do not weigh over all their elevators every 
year. 


Mr. Rivet: That is right. 


Mr. McINtosH: Let us say in a ten year period, which some of the elevators 
have had between weigh-overs, there has been a tremendous amount of overage 
piled up at certain points, which amounts to an awful lot of money so far as the 
purchaser is concerned. Actually the purchasers should have it, because they 
not only lose the money from it, but they also have to pay the elevators for 
storage and handling charges and so on. Why is that policy adopted by your 

board. 


Mr. RippeEt: I think that is a matter of legal advice and so on. I think some 
legal technicalities are involved in so far as overages are concerned. Overages 
are a subject coming under the jurisdiction of the board of grain commis- 
sioners. 


Mr. McIntTosH: I am not going to ask you to reveal any figures because 
I do not think it is in the interest of the general public at the present time to 
know about it. However, in my opinion as a result of the ruling or observation 
that I read into the record earlier today, I believe we are entitled to have it, 
unless the minister deems otherwise. However I would like to ask this question: 
is the amount great in the case of any one particular elevator company with 
respect to overages? 


Mr. RippEt: No. I think I heard a member of the board of grain commis- 
sioners answer that question, or a similar question at a meeting the other day 
when he indicated that that was not so, that there were not too great variations 
between overages of different companies. But I am merely repeating what I 
understood to be the situation. 


Mr. McIntTosu: In the board of grain commissioners report they determine 
overages by percentage. When it is .25 or less, there is no investigation, but at 
.50 and over, there is an investigation. 


Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 


Mr. McIntosH: Are your shortages generally described as percentages, or 
as bushels, or what? . 


Mr. NASSERDEN: You will find all this on page 10 of the report. 


Mr. McIntTosH: Very well, I will leave that point. But a second question 
arises out of the question Mr. Forbes asked and I think some other member of 
the committee, in regard to the total amount of futures sales by the Canadian 
wheat board, and commitments for the next several months. I understand from 
Mr. Riddel’s remarks that at times recently they have not offered any wheat 
for sale. I was wondering if at that time it was because they were not sure 
that they had any reserves, or if it was for some other reason? Mr. Riddel told 
me it was because of the facilities of handling this grain. Maybe Mr. Riddel 
would like to say a few words about that. What have the railway companies 
done to assist you? Could you give us any information on how we could assist 
the wheat board by recommendations from this committee to the government in. 
speeding up facilities? 


Mr. RippEL: Mr. Chairman, since the large sale was made to Russia re- 
cently we have withdrawn offers of wheat; that is, we are not permitting our 
agents to offer wheat freely in the markets of the world. From time to time, in 
order to take care of the normal requirements of certain markets which were 
not previously covered, we have been offering wheat in those markets, and in 
one or two cases we have allocated wheat for a particular market, or have 
authorized our agents to offer it to a particular mill with the intention of meeting 
_ the normal requirements of all our regular traditional markets. 
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Up to the present time I think we have all of these markets—certainly all 
of the larger ones and most of the small markets covered. Those not covered we 
still have made provisions for in our program; and when we take on any pro- 
gram, such as our present commitments, including sales to Russia, China and 
all of our large customers, we allow for the requirements of the domestic market 
as indicated by Dr. Kristjanson earlier today, and our total will come to the 
neighbourhood of 700 million bushels, which is close to last year’s and to this 
year’s production. This will leave us with reserves at the end of the year just 
slightly greater than the reserves at the commencement of this year xenon 
the new crop. 

There is a demand for wheat beyond our present sales, but we feel. that 
transportation and handling facilities in Canada would be inadequate for us 
to increase our program by very much more. The railway companies such as 
the C.N.R. have advised us and have made public a statement, I believe, that 
they intend to roof over about 1,000 gravel cars, and to put those cars into the 
grain movement in order to assist us. The CPR. I understand, is offering 
certain stock cars which are not presently in use, and has arrdhieed for those 
cars to be put into the coal industry for the movement of coal in order to 
relieve box cars to further assist in the movement of grain. I do not know the 
exact position of the railway companies, but I believe they could use more 
cars. They have a very, very big job to do and we are getting wonderful co- 
operation from them, and I think they are going to carry out the programs that 
we have in mind without too much difficulty. It would be a big job, but I am 
sure if it can be done by co-operation we are going to receive it, and that we © 
will succeed in the endeavour. In so far as handling facilities are concerned, 
there have been some additions to the handling facilities in St. Lawrence 
ports during the past number of years including the elevator at Baie Comeau, 
a new elevator in Montreal, and additions to some other elevators. One place 
where we feel we can use additional grain handling facilities and shipping 
berths would be Vancouver. At all other ports I think we are fairly well taken 
care of at the present time, but it would take a year or more in order to 
provide any material addition to the facilities at Vancouver. 

Mr. McIntTosH: Did you say shipping berths? 

Mr. RIDDEL: They are berths to permit ocean vessels to get near in order 
to receive delivery of grain from terminals. 

Mr. McIntosH: Does any other port on the west coast have any. 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes, there are four: New Westminster, on the Fraser river, 
Victoria and Prince Rupert. Each of these three has one elevator. 

Mr. PETERS: Is it your intention to increase the capacity at Prince Rupert? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Not at the present time. Perhaps Mr. Rowan, who was formerly 
our Montreal manager, and prior to that assistant transport controller, and 
who is fully conversant with all the elevator facilities in eastern Canada back 
as far as the lakehead, may wish to say something about the facilities we 
presently have. 

Mr. Rowan: There have been additions in the past few years at Fort 
William, to the present capacity of the elevators at the lakehead, which is 
now in the vicinity of 100 million bushels. And since the opening of the seaway 
there has been an addition to storage at Montreal, to the extent of an addi- 
tional 7 million of elevator capacity, and in addition to that, the national 
harbours board has spent somewhere around $150,000,000, to improve facilities 
already there, and to expedite the loading and unloading of vessels. The next 
port is Sorel and they have doubled the size of their elevator from 234 million 
to 5 million bushels, and have improved their unloading and loading facilities. 
This was just completed this week; and at Three Rivers they increased their 
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caper to 9 million, while at ‘Quebec the national harbours board have in- 
creased their elevator from 4 million to 6 million bushels. 

They are now in the process of adding an additional two million bushel 
capacity to this elevator, bringing it up to a total of 8,500,000 by the end of 
next summer. 

During the past five years there were new facilities put up at Baie Comeau 
to a capacity of approximately 12,500,000 bushels. All this greatly added to 
the capacity of the amount of domestic and export grain that could be handled 
through the St. Lawrence export ports. 

Mr. McIntosH: How much can you hold during winter months? 

Mr. Rowan: They are filled. 

Mr. McINTOSH: Yes, but in respect of foreign boats that come into these ele- 
vators, how many of them are in a position to service the foreign boats? Would 
it not be better to have more storage facilities on the far east coast so that 
they could ship wheat from Canada to other countries during winter months, 
and I refer to Halifax, Sydney and other ports? 

Mr. Rowan: Presently there is an elevator in Halifax and two in Saint 
John, one in west Saint John and one in Saint John east-south. 

Mr. McIntTosH: What is the total capacity of those elevators? 

Mr. Rowan: The total capacity of the elevator in Halifax is four million 
bushels, the total capacity in west Saint John is 2,750,000 bushels. 

Mr. McIntTosH: That is not very great in comparison to the amount some of 
these freighters can hold. 

Mr. Rowan: These elevators handle huge export stocks. They have very 
| fast loading and unloading facilities. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Do they handle strictly export stocks. 

Mr. Rowan: That is true in respect of west Saint John. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Is that true of Halifax? 

Mr. Rowan: Since the opening of the seaway there have been some feed 
and domestic grains received into that elevator. 

Mr. PETERS: What is the capacity available for United States storage at 
Baie Comeau and some of the other St. Lawrence ports? 

Mr. Rowan: At the time of the opening of the seaway this was a question 
that was discussed in respect of United States grain being shipped for export 
by St. Lawrence ports. It was ruled at that time that any new facilities that 
were built after the opening of the seaway could be utilized for storing United 
States grain up to 40 per cent of the additional space. For example, in an 
elevator that had been built to handle 10 million bushels, no more than four 

million bushels of United States grain could be stored there at one time. 

Mr. PETERS: What affect has this had on the utilization of United States 
grain storage space? 

Mr. Rowan: I do not Parewber any time any elevator being used up to 
40 per cent capacity for the storage of United States grain. 

Mr. PETERS: Does this same percentage of storage capacity apply to United 

States corn brought into the domestic field? 

Mr. Rowan: There is no restriction in that regard. The 40 per cent capacity 
rule is strictly in respect of United States grain coming in for export. 

7 Mr. Peters: In that event United States, British and foreign corn can 
compete for storage space in Canadian operated elevators? 

Mr. Rowan: Foreign corn for sale for domestic feed can compete in this 
way, yes. ! 

Mr. Lanctots: Is there any corn stored in Canadian elevators? 
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Mr. Rowan: Yes, there is a considerable quantity stored in Canadian 
elevators. ; e 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Is the figure in respect of corn included in the percentage 
of other grains stored? ogee 

Mr. Rowan: No, this figure covers United States grain to be handled for 
re-export. 

Mr. SoutHAM: Mr. Chairman, my question relates to the general debate 
introduced by Mr. McIntosh in respect of facilities for handling grain and-is 
based on the unprecedented demand both in the domestic and foreign markets 
as a result of the recent sales. I was very happy to hear Mr. Riddel give us this 
excellent information in regard to quotas. I think he is probably conversant 
with the recent problem that has been presented in marginal areas of central 
and eastern Saskatchewan, and possibly western Manitoba. The minister was 
asked approximately a month ago in the House of Commons about the com- 
plaints of some farmers regarding the initial unit quotas of one or two bushels. 
The hon. minister said he would bring this problem to the attention of the 
wheat board, and he felt sure that these quotas and disposition of grain would 
be evened up. What is the report on that situation? Has it pretty well evened 
out in the last several weeks, to the satisfaction of most of these farmers? 

Mr. RippEL: I think the situation is improving. We find in Saskatchewan 
we are building up available space in country elevators which is not being 
utilized now by the farmers. But, it will be within the next one or two weeks. 
At least, at the present time we have requested the railway company, in order 
to provide us with an increased movement during the closing two weeks of 
the season before navigation closes, to take grain from the most convenient 
points, with the result that they are concentrating largely on the main line 
and the nearby branch lines. Of course, after the close of navigation we hope 
to take the necessary steps in order to raise quotas on the other branch lines. 
It is our hope by the time we refill the lakehead between now and the opening 
that we will have equalized the quotas to a considerable extent and that by 
the end of the crop year we will have taken the necessary steps to bring all 
quotas to an equal basis, as far as it is possible for us to do so. 

Mr. VINCENT: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order, I would like to know if 
we are discussing now the current feed grain supply situation in eastern 
Canada or the wheat situation. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think you are on sound ground and I apologize to the 
committee for this. Also, I apologize to you, Mr. Vincent, for keeping you so 
long. Mr. McIntosh indicated before dinner he had a question, and his question 
has opened up this point. I know it is unfair to some members but, on the 
other hand, I think that probably if we can clear up these points as we go 
along it probably will expedite the work of the committee. If you will bear 
with me for a minute, Mr. Vincent, I will ask Mr. Southam to be very brief. 


Mr. VINcENT: I have been waiting since 8 o’clock to night to put a question. 
The CHAIRMAN: I know. 
Mr. Peters: I have a supplementary. 


The CHAIRMAN: If I may interrupt, Mr. Peters, this was opened up because 
of Mr. McIntosh’s request. We are dealing with the grain board report. 

Mr. SoutHAM: Would Mr. Riddel care to say what he estimates the quota 
would be at the end of the next crop year on the basis of the sales and trans- 
portation facilities that are available now, together with the storage and so on? 
Could you venture a guess? 

Mr. RippeL: No, I do not think that we have made an estimate yet. . 
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Mr. WaTSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Mr. Chairman, I have 
a supplementary on the question of elevators. Does the board own any elevators 
in Montreal? 

Mr. Rowan: No. : 

Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Does the Canadian 
government own some of the elevator capacity in Montreal? 

Mr. RippEL: The national harbours board do. 

Mr. WATSON (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): How many elevators 
and what capacity? 

Mr. Rowan: Five elevators with a capacity of 22 million bushels. 

Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): Have you any idea 
_ what percentage is used for the storage of feed grain? 

Mr. Rowan: As of yesterday, to give you an example, there were 456,000 
bushels of export grain and the balance was all for domestic, and when we say 
domestic, there is the feed grain and requirements for malting plants and dis- 
tillers, and so on. : 

Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie): I have one final ques- 
tion. In moving the grain from the west to Montreal it is my understanding that 
each time a grain ship goes through a lock there is a set charge for each lock. 

Now, if a grain elevator were established at Cote St. Catherine on the > 
south shore of Montreal it would save grain shippers having to pass through 
two locks, at Cote St. Catherine and at St. Lambert, yet the grain stored in 
that particular elevator would be available for distribution throughout the 
province of Quebec. Would it make any difference in the price to the farmer 
if an elevator were established on the south shore at Cote St. Catherine 
through reducing shipping charges and thereby creating savings, or would 
it be just a negligible amount? 

Mr. Rowan: I am not sure about the tolls on the seaway. They average 
slightly under three-quarters of a cent per bushel. By having an elevator at 
Cote St. Catherine the grain would just have to pass through one lock at 
St. Lambert. 

Mr. PETERS: Has the board machinery or a method to prevent something 
Which happens because of the board’s insisting upon the coverage of grain 
at those points which are close to storage facilities? Some farmers who have 
supplied some of it, may be paying tax on a third crop year in the same shipping 
year. Is there any way, because of the board’s insistence upon paying the 
farmers particularly, and having this grain assembled, to divert payment 
to the farmer so that his income tax does not reflect two full crop years? 
In some cases could it not be allocated to a prior year? I have had a number of 
letters about this matter, and I wondered if the board has the facilities to 
do this? The income tax department is of the opinion that they cannot make 
a concession because of the five year averaging system. | 

Mr. RIDDEL: It is not a question which concerns us very much. I do not 
think there would be. There is no way to keep the identity of grain grown 
in a different year’s crop. Canadian grain has very good keeping qualities, 
and it would take an expert to determine whether it was grown this year, 
last year, or say the previous year. When a farmer delivers his grain and 
receives payment, that payment becomes income in the year in which he 
receives it. 

Mr. PETERS: This may be something to think about if we are not going to 
establish a larger granary or storage system. I wonder if the board would 


consider it. 
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_ Mr. McIntTosH: They can put it in and pay storage, but not take their — 
payment. . ; ae t 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes, they do not have to sell it. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: I have a brief question. . : 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you let me say this: I think I have tried to be as 
lenient as possible. I know of members who want to pursue this question, 
but it is now 10.15 p. m. and I do feel we should get on the subject matter of 
item (3). I spoke to Mr. Vincent before we reconvened after dinner and asked 
him to be good enough to defer his questions until we got to item (3). I know 
one question leads to another. I am entirely at the disposal of the committee, 
but I do suggest with all respect that we close this off and go on. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: My question could have been answered in the time you 
have taken to give me a lecture. Sori 

The CHAIRMAN: All right. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: I make it that plain when I say that. Jack brought up 
the subject of overages, which is an important matter. If you take it over 
a period of years, do the officials of the wheat board think that the overages 
we have had would justify some revision of the shrinkage allowance presently 
taken on grain going into country elevators? 

Mr. RIDDEL: That would be a question more properly to be answered by 
the board of grain commissioners. As to the figures shown on the statement, 
I have no way of knowing what period of operations this covers for the © 
various elevators supporting these overages. It would require someone from 
the board of grain commissioners to determine the quantity of grain handled 
to which these overages refer. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: The figure here of $2 million odd has some comparison 
with the $298 million that were taken in? 

Mr. RippEL: No, not necessarily. The $2,544,000 could represent overages 
for two years or longer by reason of the fact that at the end of the prior crop 
year the stocks were such that very few elevators were weighed over. It 
requires an examination of the returns in order to determine the volume on 
which this overage originated. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Would it be within your capacity and your duties to make 
a recommendation to the board of grain commissioners in regard to what you 
think should be done? : 

_ Mr. Rippeu: I do not know whether it would be proper for us to go into: 
that. It is not really a matter for us; it does not really come under our control. 


Mr. VINCENT: I would like to ask a question which is in order and which 
deals with Part III of the brief we have before us, in regard to current feed 
grain supplies in eastern Canada. One of the big problems we have in eastern 
Canada was solved to my mind until a few minutes ago. This applies to the 
supply situation in eastern Canada. You say at page 12 of the brief, ‘“Unfor- 
tunately we do not yet have the final statistics of the feed grain in store in 
eastern Canada as at the close of navigation.’ Even though you do not have 
these exact figures, can you say that the supply of grain, let us say at points 
such as Prescott, Montreal, Quebec and Halifax, will be sufficient to meet 
consumption requirements for all the winter months in eastern Canada without 
importing some from Fort William, for example. ; 


Mr. RippEL: What we can say, Mr. Chairman, is that it is our belief there 
are sufficient available stocks of low grade wheat, feed oats and feed barley, 
plus the other feed grains such as American corn, in eastern Canada at the 
present time to take care of the total over-all requirements. Whether these 
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| stocks are in the proper location in order to meet the requirements of each 
individual district, I am not competent to say. 

es Mr. VINCENT: By “proper location” do you mean that this grain may be in 
Fort William? — 

Mr. RIDDEL: No. 

Mr. KrIstJANSON: No, in the east. 

: Mr. VINCENT: This is a part of your responsibility? Part of your respon- 
_ sibility is to put the grain at the lakehead? 

. Mr. RippEL: Yes, but as you will note in the first line we say ‘“‘east of the 

lakehead”’. That would refer to the various districts and locations east of Fort 
William, in Quebec, Ontario and the maritimes. The quantities shown in the 
first lines are for wheat east of the lakehead on November 20, 1963, 5,650,000 
bushels; oats, east of the lakehead, 6,801,000 bushels; barley, 7,664,000 bushels. 
_ These grains are in position east of the lakehead, which means they are located 
in elevators or in vessels in the feeding areas of Ontario, Quebec and the 
maritimes. 

Mr. Vincent: East of the lakehead means eastern Canada. It means that 
they are stored in eastern Canada. In the first two lines you say you do not 
have the final statistics on the feed grain in store in eastern Canada as at the 
close of navigation. 

Mr. RippEL: We do not have the figures as at the close of navigation for 
the reason that navigation has not yet closed. It will close within the next two 
weeks, and after that we will get the final figures. : 

Mr. Vincent: So that you may have far more than what you have now? 

Mr. RippEL: Yes, much of the grain that we now show in the lakehead 
could be moved down into the eastern positions before the close of navigation. 

Mr. KRISTJANSON: For example, I have one week later here, November 27, 
1,500,000 bushels of feed grain moved from the lakehead into eastern positions 
in that week. We know there are heavy shipments of feed grains going on now 
from the lakehead into eastern Canada. This is why we use the lakehead stocks 
because much of those stocks will have moved into eastern positions by the 

time navigation closes. 

Mr. VINCENT: The question was this, concerning shorts. I Bee to you 
about that. Would it be possible just to put that on the record? According to 
my figures here in one year the price of shorts in November 1962 was $68.50 
a ton. In September 1963 the price was $49 a ton. There is quite a difference 
in the price of shorts in the period of one year. Would you be able to give an 
explanation for that because this question is often asked of us by farmers? 

Mr. RippDEL: Mr. Chairman, shorts are a by-product of the milling indus- 
try. I think the prices that you are referring to were given to you by Mr. 
Phillips. I do not know what the price of shorts is at the moment, or what it 
has been, but it is quite conceivable that prices of shorts are lower now than 
they were some months ago by reason of the much heavier flour production 
which is now being undertaken by the mills in both western and eastern 
Canada. In other words, there will be a much larger supply of shorts available 
to satisfy the market than there would be in ordinary times as a result of the 
larger flour sale to Russia, and no doubt that is affecting the price. Mr. Phillips 
may have another answer. 

Mr, VINCENT: For example, in October of this year the price was $47.50 

per ton, and in November it had gone up to $52. If it follows the same trend 
_-as last year when, in March of 1962 it went up to $52 a ton and six months 
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later it was $68, this year it will also go up. The difference between October 
and November is $4.50 per ton. If it goes up again next month, what will 
happen? te Sige 

Mr, RIDDEL: I am very sorry, I cannot give you a full explanation because 
it is a commodity we do not deal in, I believe also that prices of these by- 
products from the milling industry are influenced to some extent by prices 
in the United States, and that some of these commodities can be disposed of 
in the United States. What the influence is between the two, I do not know. 

Mr. McINTOSH: You have no control over shorts at all? 

Mr. RIDDEL: No. , 

Mr. Rapp: My question was partly answered. 

Mr. PIGEON: In view of your experience, when Canada sells wheat to 
foreign countries do you think, directly or indirectly, it affects the price of feed 
grain in Canada? 

Mr. RIDDEL: I would think there is no doubt large volume sales such as 
have been made this year do affect market prices. Since we are selling in the 
domestic market at the same price we sell to customers under the international 
wheat agreement, domestic prices are affected to the same extent. 

Mr. PIGEON: They are increased? : 

Mr. RIDDEL: Naturally, if the demand continues to be very high. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: I have a question related to the questioning of Mr. McIntosh, 
and the answer given. I do not want to be put in the position of accusing any- 
body; I just want the answer for the sake of information. This is in reference 
to the wheat sale to Russia and the report which came out that some compart- 
ments in the boats had broken glass. Who is to pay for replacing that wheat? 
Or who incurs the expenses in respect of that? Is it the wheat board? 

Mr. RIDDEL: In so far as this matter is concerned, we have had no claims 
from Russia. We have sold the wheat to Russia. The grading of the grain in the 
elevators is the responsibility of the board of grain commissioners under the 
Canada Grain Act. How the glass got in is not known. We do not know whether 
or not there will be a claim made by Russia. . . 

Mr. LANGLOIS: You sold that to your agencies? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 

Mr. LANGLoIS: Actually, they had the last control over it; that is, the last 
Canadian control. 

Mr. RIDDEL: The warehouse receipts were turned over to our agents. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: If there are any kickbacks of any kind, they would go to 
your agents? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Not necessarily; they might go to the elevators. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: In this specific case, who is going to replace that wheat? 

Mr. RIDDEL: I do not know that any replacement is involved. 

Mr. LancuLots: There is no claim at the present time, but if there was 
a claim who would be on the paying end? 

Mr. RIDDEL: I would not like to say and prejudice any case. 

Mr. McINTosH: Supposing there was a moisture content, who would be 
responsible? 


Mr. RIDDEL: It would have to be proved that the wheat was not up to 
the standard at which it was purchased. 

Mr. McINnTosH: If proof was supplied would the board then be responsible? 

Mr. RIDDEL: In such a case the board might be responsible, the elevator 
company might be responsible, or it might be the responsibility of the grain 
company. 
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Mr. PETERS: Are you aware of any such claims at the present time? 
Mr. RIppEL: I have no knowledge of any such claims. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: Do you anticipate receiving claims in this regard and, if 
~ you do, how will you cope with them? 


Mr. RIDDEL: This is a matter that would have to be considered when we 
receive the claims, but up to the present time we have not received any claims. 


Mr. LANGLOoIS: You are not worried at the moment about such claims? 
Mr. RIDDEL: There is no reason for us to worry at the moment. 


Mr. PETERS: As a result of the questions asked by Mr. Vincent in relation 
to the amounts you have in storage, I am still not clear about storage. I 


understand there is a uniformity of price on the great lakes but a tendency 


for the price of feed grains to rise during winter months in eastern Canada. 
It is obvious that part of the price change can be attributed to the length of 
time the grain remains in the elevators, but is there any uniformity in respect 
of the grade of grain in elevators? How does the fluctuation in price occur? 
What is the cause of the fluctuation other than the cost of storage? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Are you referring to wheat? 

Mr. PETERS: I am referring to grains. 

Mr. RimppEL: Mr. Chairman, in the case of grains the price at the destina- 
tion would be determined largely on the basis of the purchase price plus the 
cost of moving the grain to that destination, plus any other expenses or mark- 

up placed on the grain by the shipper. 
‘ Mr. PETERS: There would be a relationship between the grain stored 
at Prescott and at Baie Comeau? 

Mr. RippEL: There should be a reationship, yes. In respect of grain pur- 
chased at the present time at the lakehead at the same price there would be 
a relationship depending upon the cost of moving the grain to each individual 
destination. It would cost more to move the grain to Montreal than to bay 
ports, for example. . 

Mr. McIntTosH: ‘The purchaser pays the cost at the lakehead? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 

Mr. McIntosH: The lakehead price would be the same? 

Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. , 

The CHAIRMAN: Before we carry on I should like some direction. 

; Mr. Carpirr: Mr. Chairman, I have a point I would like to make through. 

Mr. Riddel to the wheat board, and if I am wrong I should like to be corrected. 
I think a change should be made in policy. It is my opinion that any 
feeder who wants a carload of feed for his own use should be able to buy it 
from the Winnipeg grain exchange without going through a dealer. Why should 
a man who wants a carload of feed for his own use not be able to buy a car- 
load of feed without going through a dealer? 

Mr. RIDDEL: When you suggest an individual should be able to buy a car- 
load of grain through the Winnipeg grain exchange, I presume you mean 
from the grain exchange for sale to your dealer in eastern Canada? 


Mr. CARDIFF: Yes. 

Mr. RIDDEL: That is a matter for the grain exchange to decide. 

Mr. CARDIFF: That would be a question for the grain exchange to decide? 
Mr. RIDDEL: Yes. 


Mr. Lancuiois: To clarify the situation, is there not a special rate for 
transportation in respect of a carload in eastern Canada which is not the 
same rate as from Edmonton to Fort William as a result of the Crowsnest pass 
rate? 
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Mr. RippEL: The Crowsnest pass rate applies to Fort William and beyond 
that there is the domestic rate. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, perhaps I should intervene at this point. We 
have been sitting for quite a long time today and we are seriously taxing 
the facilities of Mr. Butt and his reporting staff. I am sure we all thank them 
for their kindness in attending the three sessions we have had today. 

We are still dealing with the third section of this report, and must consider 
the fourth section in order to complete our discussion of this brief. I should 
like to ask for some advice from the committee in this regard. 3 

Mr. LANGLoIs: Mr. Chairman, I move that the report be taken as 7ea8 
and accepted. 

Mr. CarpirF: Mr. Chairman, I sonia like to move a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman for his valuable assistance to this meeting. 

The CHAIRMAN: I appreciate the assistance I have had from the committee, 
and I do feel that we have put in a very useful day. 

Mr. Peters: I think the vote of thanks was directed to the chairman of 
the board. 

Mr. CarpiFrF: I include our Chairman in this vote of thanks. 

The CHAIRMAN: I was assuming something there, because I wanted to 
keep you all in good humour until I had your concurrence. 

Do you agree that we take the rest of the brief as read, and is it the wish 
of the committee that we adopt the report and the supplementary report of 
the wheat board which is before us for consideration? 

Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): I so move, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. VINCENT: I second the motion. 

The CHAIRMAN: Do we all agree to the motion? 

Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 

The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps I could relate Mr. Cardiff’s thanks to the gentle- 
men who are with us, for their kindness. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): Mr. Chairman, I think the board should 
also be thankful for their successful negotiations of wheat purchases during 
the past year. 

Mr. McIntTosH: I thought this was the sere of the efforts of the Minister 
of Trade and Commerce. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): He said it was a result of the efforts 
of the wheat board. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you gentlemen. 

Mr. RippEL: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. 
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Muir (Lisgar), 
3 Nasserden, 
O’Keefe, 
Olson, 
Ouellet, 
Pennell, 
Peters, 
Pigeon, 
‘Rapp, 
Ricard, 
Rochon, 
Roxburgh, 
sStefenson, 
Southam, 
Orit 
Temple, 
Vincent, 
Watson (Chateauguay- 
Huntingdon-Laprairie), 
Watson (Assiniboia), 
Whelan—60 


D. E. Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, December 10, 1963. 
(8) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
at 9:45 o’clock a.m. Mr. Russell C. Honey, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), Beer, Cadieu 
(Meadow Lake), Cardiff, Danforth, Dionne, Emard, Enns, Ethier, Forbes, 
Gauthier, Hamilton, Harkness, Honey, Horner (Acadia), Jorgenson, Langlois, 
Laverdiére, Matte, Mullally, Nasserden, Olson, Peters, Pigeon, Rapp, Ricard, 
Roxburgh, Southam, Vincent, Watson, (Assiniboia) and Whelan,—(31). 


In attendance: From the Canadian Federation of Agriculture: Mr. J. M. 
Bentley, president, Mr. David Kirk, Secretary and Mr. L. Hurd, Executive 
- Assistant. From the Catholic Farmers Union (U.C.C.): Mr. L. Sorel, President, 
Mr. Marcel Dubuc, Vice-president and Mr. P. H. Lavoie. From the “Coopera- 
tive Féedérée”’: Mr. Roger Perrault and Mr. Paul Blouin. 


The Chairman introduced Mr. Bentley who then introduced his officials. 
Mr. Bentley read the brief of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture. 
The Catholic Farmers Union (U.C.C.) in conjunction with the “Coopéra- 


tive Fédérée” also presented a brief. 


The Chairman thanked Mr. Bentley and the Committee proceeded to the 
questioning of the witnesses. 


Moved by Mr. Pigeon, seconded by Mr. Vincent, 


! That the Committee recommend to the Government at the next session that 
legislative measures be taken with a view; 


eae 1) To establishing an agency for feed grains; 


2) To stabilizing the price of feed grains in Eastern Canada and British 
Columbia. 


After discussion, it was agreed that this motion stand until the Committee 
has heard all the witnesses who signified their intentions to appear before 
the Committee in regard to feed grains. 


Moved by Mr. Langlois, seconded by Mr. Vincent, (for Motion see this 
day’s evidence) 


At 12:20 o’clock p.m. the examination of the witnesses continuing, the 


Committee adjourned until after the Orders of the Day, this day. 


AFTERNOON SITTING 
(9) 


At 4:00 o’clock p.m. the Committee resumed. The Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
Patrick Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Alkenbrack, Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), 
Béchard, Berger, Cadieu (Meadow Lake), Cardiff, Danforth, Doucett, Ethier, 
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Gauthier, Gendron, Harkness, Horner (Acadia), Jorgenson, Langlois, Laver- 
diére, Loney, Madill, Matheson, Matte, McBain, Mullally, Muir (Lisgar), 
Ouellet, Pennell, Peters, Pigeon, Southam, Vincent, Watson (Chateauguay- 
Huntingdon-Laprairie), Watson (Assiniboia) and Whelan,— (32). 


In attendance: Mr. David David Kirk, secretary Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture and Mr. C. R. Phillips, Director of Plant Products, Department of 
Agriculture. 

The Vice-Chairman read the Report of the Subcommittee meeting of this 
day. 

The Subcommittee of the Standing Committee on Agriculture and 

Colonization met this day at 12:35 o’clock p.m. The Chairman Mr. Russell 

C. Honey, presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Honey, Olson, Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), 
Mullally, Hamilton, Peters and Langlois,—(7). 

The Subcommittee reviewed the witnesses who are to appear before 
the Committee prior to December 20th, namely: 

December 12th—The Winnipeg Grain Exchange 

December 17th—The Association for the Development and the Pro- 
tection of Eastern Agriculture. 

December 19th—The Maritime Cooperative Services. 

Mr. Frank Howard, M.P., and the Montreal Corn Exchange have 
expressed a desire to appear before the Committee. 

The Subcommittee was of the opinion that the Committee should 
also hear other witnesses before it could be in a position to finally Report 
to the House on the Eastern feed grain question. 

It was decided to proceed and hear the witnesses as scheduled and 
to Report to the House on or before December 20th. The Report will 
contain a request that the Committee is reconstituted in 1964, the first 
term of reference from the House should be to proceed with the study 
of the Eastern feed grain problem and that the House give the Com- 
mittee leave to consider evidence taken to date when continuing with 
its hearings on the question in 1964. 

Moved by Mr. Ethier, seconded by Mr. Langlois, 


Resolved: That the Report of the Subcommittee be adopted as read. 


- The Committee continued the questioning of the witnesses on the briefs 

presented. 

Moved by Mr. Langlois, seconded by Mr. Gauthier, 
(Translation) 

That the National Association of Flour-Mill Operators and agents thereof 
from various areas be invited to appear before this Committee. 

It was decided to stand this motion and that the Clerk write to their 
national secretary. 


At 6:15 o’clock p.m. the questioning of the witnesses being concluded, the 
Committee adjourned to December 12, 1963, to hear representations of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


D. E. Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


EVIDENCE 


TUESDAY, December 10, 1963. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see we have a quorum. On your behalf I would 
like to welcome this morning the gentlemen we have with us, and I will first 
introduce Mr. Bentley to you, the president of the Canadian federation of agri- 
culture. You have the brief from the federation before you which Mr. Bentley 
will present to the committee. Following it we shall deal with a second brief 
today from the U.C.C. and the co-operative federée, after we have considered 
the brief of the C.F.A. 

It is my pleasure to introduce to you Mr. Bentley and I shall now ask him 
in turn to introduce those who accompany him this morning. 


Mr. J. M. BENTLEY (President, Canadian Federation of Agriculture): Thank 
you very much, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. On my right is Mr. David Kirk, 
executive secretary of the Canadian federation of agriculture. Next to him is 
the assistant executive secretary, Mr. Lorne Hurd; and then we have Dr. Roger 
Perreault, an executive member of the Canadian federation of agriculture and 
Mr. Lionel Sorel, who is first vice president of the Canadian federation of 
agriculture. 

I now present my brief to you which reads as folate: The Canadian 
federation of agriculture welcomes this opportunity to appear before this 
committee at this time. 

It is our understanding that you are to discuss at this particular meeting 
“matters relating to the difference between the price received for feed grains 

by the producer in the prairie provinces of western Canada, and the price paid 
by livestock feeders in eastern Canada and British Columbia”. 

This is a fairly involved and complex subject. It is one to which the federa- 
- tion has directed a great deal of attention down through the years, and especially 
in recent months. 

In general the federation holds the conviction that national policy in the 
feed grain field should be designed so as to encourage the equitable and balanced 
development of livestock production throughout this country, while at the same 
time ensuring the utilization of Canadian grain in the Canadian livestock indus- 
try. This is of course the purpose of the federal government’s feed freight 
assistance program, as well as certain other policies, about which we will have 
more to say later. 

The Canadian wheat board is, in the scheme of things, charged with the 
responsibility of marketing wheat, oats and barley grown in the prairie region 
of western Canada to the best advantage of the grain producers of that region. 
In this regard the board performs the role of maintaining an orderly marketing 

system, in which it establishes pricing and selling policy in keeping with the 
forces of supply and demand at home and abroad. At the same time it serves 
the need to provide as much price stability as possible by being in a position to 
carry over stocks and control the movement of grain to market. The federation 
of agriculture, as is well known, fully supports the wheat board system of 
marketing western grains. The federation does recognize the principle, how- 
ever, that the board should at all times give equal treatment to foreign and 
domestic buyers of western feed grain, in the movement to export, to eastern 
Canadian and to British Columbia markets. 
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Certain new feed grain policies have been implemented by the government 
in recent months. Feed freight assistance has been in existence for many years. 
There have been suggestions that some revision of feed freight assistance is 
under consideration. For this reason we welcome this opportunity of placing our 
proposals and statements on feed grain policy before you at this time. The 
presentation of these views will constitute our submission to the committee. 
Our policy covers three separate but complementary phases of the subject. 

It should be emphasized that the policies we place before you have the 
endorsement of our member bodies in all parts of Canada. The Canadian federa- 
tion of agriculture has a national feed grains committee comprised of represen- 
tatives of our member bodies in six provinces and the Atlantic region. This 
committee meets regularly to consider and discuss feed grain problems, and 
to make recommendations on new policy to the board of the federation. It con- 
sults with officials of the Canadian wheat board, the board of grain commis- 
sioners, the national harbours board, and various departmental representatives 
of the federal government. It is by this means that the policies we are about 
to present have been developed. 


1. Feed Freight Assistance 


Feed freight assistance in Canada is a national policy. It is the strongly 
held view of the Canadian federation of agriculture that feed freight assist- 
ance is a sound and desirable policy that is effective in serving the national 
interest. The purposes of feed freight assistance are: to encourage the equi- 
table and balanced development of livestock production in Canada; to stabi- 
lize grain and livestock prices and markets; to ensure the utilization of Cana- 
dian grain in the Canadian livestock industry; and, to guarantee an adequate 
continuity of supply of protein foodstuffs to the Canadian consumer. Feed 
freight assistance is an agricultural and not a transportation policy. 

The feed freight assistance policy is part of the total picture of na- 
tional agricultural policy in Canada. It should be assessed in relationship 
to its place in the total grain and livestock marketing, production and trade 
policy picture. 

The approach to feed freight assistance policy in Canada should be 
one of looking to its maintenance and improvement. In particular there is 
need for the removal of inequities that exist in the comparative costs of 
transportation for feed grain still borne by some farmer consumers, for 
example, by the British Columbia feeders, and feeders in certain areas of 
other provinces. 


The Canadian federation of agriculture therefore recommends: 


1. That the policy of assisting the movement of feed grain to eastern 
Canadian and British Columbia markets be continued. . 


2. That feed freight assistance policy be embodied in special legis- 
lation, replacing the present policy of implementation through 
order in council and annual inclusion of expenditures in the 
Appropriations Bill. 


3. That in general the application of freight assistance on feed 
grain, millfeeds and screenings be continued on the present basis. 
Some adjustments in the application of the policy are, however, 
required to provide a greater degree of equity to consumers of 
feed grains than is at present achieved. To this end the present 
policy should be modified to provide that in no case shall the 
balance of cost of transportation to the consumer after payment 
of the assistance, be greater than $3.00 per ton. The transporta- 
tion cost referred to is the total cost of the movement to eg 

- nized local destinations. 
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4, That in principle rates of freight assistance paid should not be 
greater than the cost of the movement to recognized local des- 
tinations. 


5. The policy of assisted feed freight should be extended to Ontario 
wheat and corn moving to provinces east of Ontario. (This assist- 
ance should be paid at a rate calculated as follows: The rate 
of freight assistance on western grain shipped from the lakehead 
to the destination of the Ontario grain movement; less, the freight 
assistance on western grain from the lakehead to the point of 
loading of the Ontario grain movement. The minimum assistance 
should be $5.00 per ton.) 


6. That payment of feed freight assistance need not be confined to 
: movements by water and/or rail. 


It should be noted that the federation’s thinking is that revision of feed 


freight assistance is a matter that needs the most careful study and consultation 
before it is implemented. Our belief is that our proposal, later in this sub- 


mission, for a feed grains agency, shouid first be adopted, and any necessary 


4 revision of feed freight assistance wait upon adequate study by that agency. 


_ 2. Feed Grain Supply and Storage 


The Canadian federation of agriculture has considered the question of 


what new policy should be instituted by the federal government and its 


X 


agencies in connection with the movement of western feed grains to eastern 


, Canada and British Columbia for domestic use. 


Although particular difficulties may arise from time to time which re- 
quire to be dealt with, the continuing concern of the federation with this 


- movement as it relates to supply and storage focuses on: 


=. 
/ 
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xe 
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(a) The need to ensure that adequate stocks of feed grains are moved 
forward by the wheat board to lakehead position for sale to 
eastern domestic users. : 


(b) The need to obtain an adequate movement eastward from the 
lakehead prior to the close of navigation in the fall. Unless such 
movement is adequate, prices in eastern Canada following the 
close of navigation can and do increase unnecessarily, with no 
benefit to the western farmer and at excessive cost to the eastern 
user. This increase in price can occur when in the face of in- 
adequate or barely adequate stocks in the winter months a price 
premium is charged by those holding grain in eastern Canada. 
The premium represents part or all of the extra cost of moving 
grain all-rail from the lakehead when navigation is closed. 


(c) The need for procedures to be developed that will ensure the 


efficient and equitable utilization of terminal storage in eastern 


Canada for the storage of western feed grain. It is the opinion of 
the federation that a shortage of actual physical capacity is not in 
fact a problem in so far as the movement of western feed grains 
to eastern Canada or British Columbia is concerned—given effi- 
cient utilization of available space. This statement does not refer to 
storage capacity for Ontario grains. 


Perhaps at this point some elaboration of the nature of the price and supply 


problems that have arisen should be given. The questions of price and supply 


are of course always interrelated. First of all, it has.in the past been quite a 
common occurrence that the futures price for October, prior to the close of 


ee. 
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navigation, has shown a premium over the May future. This is an abnormal 
futures price relationship. The normal relationship is one where the October 
future is below the May by the amount it costs to store grain between October 
and May. When the relationship is the other way around it means that the 
supply position prior to close of navigation is for some reason so tight that the 
price for winter needs rises above the expected price for the next spring. It has © 
been the view of the federation that this premium position of the fall future 
reflects a shortage of grain in lakehead position that occurs in spite of basically 
more ample supply position. It is the federation’s view that this is undesirable. 
We have never questioned the wheat board’s responsibility and right to maintain 
through its policies a basic level of market prices most in the interests of the 
western grain grower. We do not, however, believe that a price premium over 
this basic price level should arise before the close of navigation as a result of 
inadequacy of lakehead supplies prior to the close of navigation. 

When such premiums occur the result is to create great caution in purchas- 
ing in eastern Canada for winter requirements, because unsold supplies at the 
opening of navigation would be expected to result in a certain loss as supplies 
again became available from the lakehead at a lower price. A shortage can then 
occur over winter in eastern Canada that results in a further price rise on stocks 
in eastern position. 

It was to meet these problems that the federal government introduced in 
August of this year its new policy of providing payment of accrued storage 
charges on western feed grain in licensed eastern elevators during the period 
October 15 to April 15. At the same time this was done, it was announced that 
the Canadian Wheat Board would institute immediately a provisional pricing 
system for oats and barley moved from lakehead to eastern elevators. Under 
this new policy, agents of the board have the alternative of purchasing on a 
provisional price basis, with the option of settling the final price at the time of 
re-sale and, in any event, no later than the date of removal of the grain from 
licensed eastern elevators on April 15, whichever is the earliest. 

We believe these policies will go far to correct the problem—in fact may 
eliminate the chronic problem altogether. Special difficulties of movement and 
supply will of course always arise from time to time and will have to be dealt 
with. These new policy provisions are much appreciated. 

Referring to the suggestion of the royal commission on transportation that 
study should be given to whether the money expended by the government on 
feed freight assistance might not be more effectively applied to “for example, 
additional storage capacity in the feeding areas or some other form of aid’, the © 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture wishes to emphatically state that the feed 
freight assistance policy is a sound policy for the utilization of western feed 
grains in Canada. It is one which should be permanently retained in the national 
interest. Additional storage capacity in feeding areas would in no way represent 
a meaningful alternative to feed freight assistance. 


3. Proposal for the Establishment of an Eastern Feed Grains Agency 


The Canadian federation of agriculture has recommended to the federal 
government the “‘formation of a special federal agency entrusted with looking 
to the interest of farmer-consumers of feed grains’. 


The federation’s official statement of policy on the agency reads as follows: 


The need for an agency is this: there should be a means of admin- 
istration of feed freight assistance and other feed grain policies in 
the producer interest for which they were designed. There should be 
a means for continuing and comprehensive attention by an authoritative 
body, operating in the interests of farmer-consumers of feed grains, to 
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prowlerd, policies and developments in the feed grain situation. There 
should be a means by which farmer-consumers of feed grains might 
have a recognized role to play in advising on and developing policy with 
respect to feed grains. We conceive the scope of interest of such agency 
to embrace the supply and movement of western feed grains moving to 
eastern Canada, and also the supply and movement of Ontario feed 
grains, particularly wheat and corn. 

These requirements would in our opinion be best met by establish- 
ing a special federal agency whose declared purpose is to serve the 
interests of farmer-consumers of feed grains. 

This agency should have, advisory to it, and charged with definite 
and defined responsibilities, a committee composed of persons formally 
representative of organized farm groups. 

The specific functions of such an agency should be: 


1. The administration of the feed freight assistance policy. 


2. The exercise of adequate powers to require action, when needed, to 
make eastern public grain storage available for needed supplies of 
feed grains. 


3. To administer the storage subsidy programs for feed grains recom- 
mended in this submission. 


4. To advise the government on feed grain import permit policy. 


5. To generally study and advise on all aspects of feed grain policy. 
In this connection the agency should study, and advise on, supply 
and market developments which may create undesirable and short-_ 
run distortions and fluctuations in price. It shall not, however, inter- 
fere with the exercise by the Canadian wheat board of its respon- 
sibility to market western grain in an orderly fashion in the interests 
of producers of western grain. 


The first thing we would emphasize in connection with this proposal 
is that it is not a proposal for a marketing agency. The agency itself would 
do no buying, selling, storage or other actual marketing function. 

The second thing to be emphazised is that we are not thinking of a large 
unwieldy or expensive organization. We think that, actually, the commission, 
if the agency should be called that, could consist simply of one good man. 
He would then employ whatever staff he found necessary to fulfill his respon- 
sibilities, and this staff would not be large. Moreover, the result would we 
think be increased effectiveness and efficiency of work that must in any case 
be done. 


The agency would do three kinds of things that cannot be done adequately 
without such an institution: 


1. It would administer feed freight assistance, a fundamental feature of 
national grain and agricultural policy. There are several reasons why 
this should be done. One is that, with the agency established and 
needed for other purposes as well, it would be particularly well 
adapted to administer feed freight assistance. It would be a good 
utilization of the knowledge and abilities of the commissioner, 
and would give him an intimate knowledge of the grain move- 
ment that would serve him well in his other responsibilities. In 
short, it would be an efficient thing to do. Second, a policy like 
feed freight assistance continuously requires the making of decisions 
and adjustments, all of which affect farmers, and many of which 
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involve considerations of equitable treatment of one group or area 
compared with another. In such circumstances there is always a 
strong case for the establishment of a semi-independent commis- 
sioner who can be identified clearly as the person directly re- 
sponsible for such decisions and who will be directly dependent upon 
establishing well understood and sound principles of operation, and 
public confidence in the institution. In the nature of the feed 
freight assistance program, this is something that is highly desirable. - 
There are many boards and commissions of this kind. 


2. The agency would create one responsible official, with status, knowl- 


edge based on continuing attention, and access to the fullest and 
frankest consultation with other departments and agencies involved 
in feed grain problems. It should be noted that there are three 
departments—agriculture, trade and commerce and transport—in- 
volved, as well as the Canadian wheat board, the board of grain 
commissioners and the national harbours board. There are also 
institutions and associations in the grain business, related to ship- 
ping and marketing, with whom consultation and discussion can be 


-very useful. The agency would have the special responsibility of 


looking to and serving the legitimate interests, in the light also 
of national policy and the national interest, of the eastern Canadian 
and British Columbia feeders, and the feed grain producer of 
central Canada. It is a fact that when problems and issues do 
arise there is, in the whole hierarchy of officials and agencies in- 
volved, no single official with this responsibility and status. One is 
certainly needed, to supply necessary public information, and, 
through properly set up advisory procedures, consult with and 
inform producer representatives. The advisory committee required 
here need not be large, and could well be appointed in consulta- 
tion with the Canadian Federation of Agriculture. The agency would 
on the basis of its knowledge and findings, advise the federal 
government, and co-operate with all other agencies and institutions 
concerned in the interests of an orderly feed grain movement. 


. The agency would provide a responsible place where continuing 


objective study of policy and planning problems related to changing 
needs and developments in the feed grain supply picture could take 
place. We would emphasize that our definition of the “feed grain 
supply picture’ is a broad one, embracing not only western feed 
grains, but eastern also, and not excluding the place of imports in 
that picture. The agency should at all times consider supplies of 
domestic (eastern Canadian produced) grains when studying and 
advising on feed grains policy. 


Some of the kinds of jobs the agency would do would be: 
—To study and advise on storage requirements and facilities: both their 


current effective and efficient use, and future needs for space and facilities. 


—To study and advise on feed grain price and supply policy and develop- 


ments. The job here is to assist in making the process of supply and marketing 
(in which government, wheat board and private agencies are involved) one 
which is as equitable and effective as possible in actual operation. It is undeni- 
able that from time to time market developments occur which give rise to 
misgivings on the part of domestic buyers of western feed grains. It is very 
much in the interests of all concerned that the facts should be objectively con- 
sidered in such cases, and everything possible done to ensure fair treatment and 
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equitable policy. This is really a matter of working out problems in the best 


way, with maximum light and minimum heat. In such situations the normal 


- position is one of good will and responsibility being exercised by all concerned, 


as they in their judgment see it. Nevertheless problems and differences of view 


arise that must be dealt with. 


—To study and advise on future feed grains requirements and implications 


for planning ahead to meet those needs. 


—To study both foreign and domestic feed grain supplies, prices and move- 


ments, and advise on government policy with respect to import permits for 


grain. 
—To administer feed freight assistance and, if it seemed efficient and 


desirable, the new Federal storage payment program. 


- Advisory Committee 


We would emphasize that the role of the eastern advisory committee is 


of central importance to this whole proposal. The agency will have as one of © 


_ its primary functions to utilize regularly and effectively an advisory committee 


representative of the interests of the eastern farmer. 


~ Conclusion 


From the foregoing you will have concluded that the federation strongly 


believes that the best course to follow at this time is not to revise the feed 
_ freight assistance program. Rather, the federation recommends the establishment 


ae 


of an eastern feed grains agency which would administer feed freight assistance 


and study and recommend changes that might be made. It is the firm conviction 
of the federation that the establishment of such an agency would represent 
an efficient way of doing a number of jobs that must in any case be done or 


attempted, whether well or badly. It would greatly reduce, in time, the amount 


: of dissatisfaction which has occurred in the past and which, though reflecting 
real problems, have not been in our view dealt with as effectively and con- 
_ structively as is desirable. 


We repeat that the institution itself need not be large, and should relieve 


_ the government and other agencies of a good deal of unnecessary preoccupation 


with problems in the feed grains field. It should, moreover, make a very 
important contribution to sound future policy-making. 
_ We therefore recommend to this committee that it support the immediate 


_ establishment by legislation of an eastern feed grains agency, along the lines 
_ we have proposed in this submission. 


Thank you very much. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Bentley, for your presentation. I believe 


that there are members of the committee who wish to question you on your 
brief. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Mr. Bentley, I am going to suggest a different trend 
of thought. You say on page 3 of your brief near the bottom: 


The feed freight assistance policy is part of the total picture of 
national agriculture policy in Canada. 


I have before me an article in the Macdonald Farm & Home Journal for 


November 1963, at page 5 entitled “Canada’s Feed Grain Policy is it Worth It?” 


by Dr. C. B. Haver of the department of agricultural economics, Macdonald 
College. This magazine is published in Montreal and therefore I suggest it 
contains quite a bit of eastern Canadian viewpoint. This is Dr. Haver’s idea, 
and I will repeat it briefly. He suggests there are many farmers in eastern 
Canada who are opposed to this eastern freight assistance. Let me read one 
E batasraph, because my question will arise from it: 
To many of these farmers the depressed local prices of feed grains, 
in part due to federal feed grain policy, has made it less economic for 
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them to rotate and renew their pastures, and thus more and more of these 
pasture acres pass to such a low level of productivity that they are no 
longer economically useful as pasture. 


He raises the suggestion in his article that because of depressed feed grain 
prices in eastern Canada farmers are tending not to rotate as often as they 
should, and not to look after their land as carefully as they should, and that 
this brings about poor farming practices, and in some cases complete abandon- 
ment of pasture land and farm land. Is this a problem? 


Mr. BENTLEY: I shall ask Mr. Kirk who is probably more familiar with 
the eastern situation than I am, to give his opinion. 


Mr. Davip Kirk (Executive Secretary, Canadian Federation of Agriculture) : 
I am familiar with this article. In it Mr. Haver mentions a figure of estimated 
loss to the eastern farm in the sum of from $50,000,000 to $70,000,000, or some- 
thing like that. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Yes. 


Mr. Kirk: We have been in touch with Mr. Haver about this question and 
have asked him what the basis was that he used to arrive at this figure of from 
$50,000,000 to $70,000,000, but we have been unable to obtain it from Mr. Haver, 
or really any basis for arriving at sucha figure as that. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Yes, he used a figure of from $30,000,000 to 
$50,000,000, and then he adds $30,000,000 which the federal government is 
putting in and that gets it up to between $50,000,000 and $70,000,000. But he is 
suggesting that owing to poor farm practice the eastern farmer is losing, and 
that it is bringing about lower income to these farmers; he suggests that the 
farmers are losing from $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 a year. 


Mr. Kirk: When I have finished, I shall ask our members from the province 
to which he has in a major way referred, namely, Quebec, to respond to that. 
But speaking for myself I find it very difficult to feel that the program of feed 
freight assistance is resulting in a sort of very, very large negative financial 
loss. On the other side, as to bad farming practice, if the farm practice is good, 
then it is up to the producer, and he presumably has an incentive to follow 
that practice. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): He is suggesting that this is all brought about 
because of depressed local prices apparently because of the federal grain 
policy. Could one of the eastern members answer this? Does the federal freight 
assistance policy tend to lower local feed prices? 


Mr. LIoNEL SOREL (First Vice President, Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture): The freight assistance policy has an effect on the cost of production for 
the producers in the eastern part of the country. There is no doubt regarding 
this. With regard to this article, I think it is up to whoever takes a chance on 
writing such an article to give the details to prove his case. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): That is fine, but it is still a trend of thought of which 
the committee should have some knowledge, particularly from the eastern 
representatives. What about cheap western grain coming in under the freight 
assistance program? Does it tend to lower local prices? If I am growing oats in 
eastern Canada would it cause me to rotate my pasture land, and would it be 
worth from five to ten cents a bushel more or less than it would be worth 
if the freight assistance policy were to be wiped out? : 


Mr. RoGER PERREAULT (Member of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture): 
I would like to have some details regarding the article of Dr. Haver. We have 
read the article and considered it very carefully and we share the opinion of 
Mr. Kirk, the executive secretary of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
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to the effect that it is extremely difficult to find on what he has based his 
estimate. There are certain economic and agricultural considerations which 
- should not be overlooked. The assistance by way of freight in the eastern 
provinces has certainly had an effect. It permits farmers to specialize in crops 
which are better fitted to the province of Quebec. The western part of Canada 
has a specialty, normally, in feed grain, so that the province of Quebec has been 
able to substitute mixed farming. 


Even if the farmer of Quebec could produce all the feed grain he wanted, 
he could never do so, because there is the question of quality. The feed grain 
grown in eastern Canada is not the same as that grown in the west. Moreover, 
- there is the question of specialization in the west. This is an advantage to the 

west as well as to the east. 


Some farmers seek to rotate pastures. Others may have feed on es 
pasture. He seems to forget that some pasture land is permanent, and that this 
is necessary. As far as prices are concerned, it is rather difficult to answer. It is 
difficult to know whether this freight assistance lowers prices on the local 
market. At first glance I do not think the effect is as considerable as they 
_ pretend. First of all, I think we should look at.the economic aspect as well as 
the agricultural aspect. I do not know if that is a reply to your question. 
| Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Thank you. But we must remember in this com- 
mittee that western feed grain is only 25 per cent of the feed grain used in 
~ Canada, and I would hate to think that that 25 per cent is causing a depressed 
_ price on the other 75 per cent. You see my point? 

Mr. Kirk: Yes, of course. But if I may add one more word: in so far as 
his argument goes and the reference to the livestock producer who could 
_ produce his own feed grain, it seems to me that what Mr. Haver is saying is that 

the farmer is really being fooled by this policy, and that in fact he could make 
more money by producing his own grain, with or without freight assistance. 
That is an implication of the argument, that he could make more money today 
with or without feed grain assistance. But in fact he is being misled by the 
feed grain assistance into practising bad farming. This seems to me an 
exceedingly doubtful proposition. Surely if a farmer could make more money > 
by following a particular farm practice, he would do so. But he will not follow 
a certain practice if it will cause him to lose a substantial amount of money. 
This is an argument of psychological impact which strikes me as being a very 
doubtful proposition. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have further questions but I shall allow them to 
stand at the moment. 

Mr. Emarp: I was late, Mr. Chairman, but I would like to know about this 
problem, because it is a very complicated one. I would like to know if anyone 
_ could explain clearly the reason feed grain sells at such high prices in the prov- 
- ince of Quebec, so that I may explain this to the farmers of my riding, and give 
them reasons without going into technicalities. Could someone explain that to 
me briefly? 

Mr. BENTLEY: Mr. Chairman, I think that in answer to that question we 
should realize that feed grain prices in western Canada over a great many years 
_ have been quite low. Now, after the sales were made to China two or three 
years ago, oats and barley improved their position considerably. But a thing 
which eastern farmers do not seem to realize is that the western livestock 
producers are also paying a higher price for feed grain because the price level 
has moved up somewhat. It is still not high, but it has moved up. So that some 
of the reasoning which eastern feeders have had over this situation and the 
rise in price are not due to feed grain assistance but rather because the price 
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of feed grain in eastern Canada has moved up somewhat because of the export 
of a considerable amount of grain to other countries. I think we should not 
overlook this fact. 


Mr. PicEon: I have a question. 


Mr. Emarp: I understand one of the reasons for the rise in prices was the 
exports. Are there other reasons as well? 


Mr. PIGEON: If you would be aware of the whole problem, read the 
reports and you will know all about it. 


Mr. BENTLEY: I would add by way of further explanation that the 
western feeders have increased livestock production, so that this has also 
made a greater demand for feed grain in western Canada. This is part of 
the development of western Canada, and you cannot deny it. This is normal, 
and it is going to continue. 


Mr. Picron: You just said a few minutes ago that when we have in 
our country a big sale to foreign countries, it directly influences the price 
of feed grain in eastern Canada. Is that a fact? 


Mr. BENTLEY: It can have some effect, because if you remove large 
quantities of grain from the market you will tend to improve the position 
with regard to the price. You must understand that in western Canada when 
we had a large surplus of wheat, oats and barley on the farmers hands, 
those farmers who normally did not produce livestock were forced into the 
production of livestock, hogs and cattle, when normally they would not do 
this. Now, with the increased sales of grain, this pressure to go into live- 
stock was lessened. Therefore there probably was not that same pressure 
for all of them to go into it as there was before. 


Mr. Pigeon: Do you think if the government creates this feed grain 
assistance that it would resolve the problem another way? Canada will be 
able to export to foreign countries, and there is no eastern farmer that would 
establish the price, and this export would not affect the price of any eastern . 
farmer. 


Mr. Kirk: I think in this connection we should make one thing quite 
clear, and it is that we do not have—nor is the federation recommending 
—an over-all total price management of feed grain, or a price management 
system in Canada. We accept what our system is now, and that we have an 
agency in western Canada for the orderly marketing of this crop in the best 
interest of the producers. It is inherent in this system that we recognize that 
prices will vary, that they will go up and that they will come down. But 
it is not part of our policy to attempt the management of prices from the 
point of view of a total sort of ‘just’? price, for the whole country. 


There is a market situation here which is not part of our policy, some- 
thing which you would have in a total management system. I say this also 
in reference to an earlier question of why is the price high? I mean that 
‘high” is a word, such as how high? I think what I have said is relevant 
to that question because there is no price management concept here. 


Mr. Picron: In your brief you made a suggestion of a feed grain agency. 
What would be the effect of it upon the eastern farmer and the British 
Columbia farmer? What problem would you resolve? What would be the 
effect. | 


Mr. KrrK: We think that the effect would be that it would serve to 
meet the problems of the movement of grain, and that it would help the 
program with respect to the movement of grain when physical difficulties 
sometimes occur with respect to the movement of grain. This can have an 
impact on the price. For example if the movement of grain is inadequate 
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before the close of navigation, that might affect the price. The agency might 
serve in an advisory capacity by studying liaison activities. 

It is not proposed, as we point out, that the agency be a marketing 
agency or that it be in any sense a managing agency over the price of feed 
grain. But it will certainly interest itself in the whole question of how the 
movement and selling of feed grain takes place, and also insure that the 
eastern feeder is not at a disadvantage by the particular ways in which this 
whole system works. But as we also clearly point out, it is not the inten- 
tion that there should be any interference with the responsibility of the 
wheat board to establish the basic market level of prices, and that these will 
change from time to time. : 

Mr. Hamitton: Are you not trying to put in one man to co-ordinate 
the efforts of a number of groups both private and public agencies? I would 
like to follow up Mr. Pigeon’s last question. Eastern feeders, particularly 
in the area of eastern Ontario and Quebec and the maritimes, are concerned 
over this fluctuation of prices. This, I think, is a major problem, and I would 
like to ask the Canadian Federation of agriculture, with their concentra- 
tion of interest, about the movement of grain, which I think is a good cause 
at the present time. The real responsibility of getting that grain into posi- 
tion belongs to the broker who bought that grain for eastern distribution | 
from the Canadian wheat board at a set price. He takes a certain amount 
of wheat, oats and barley, and he buys this quantity based on what he thinks 
he can sell. Therefore he has tried to think in terms of a profit and loss situa- 
tion. What you are suggesting is that there needs to be someone who has an 
over-all interest not in the one broker but over the total demand picture, 
to examine it and see what the size of the eastern crop is, someone who 
watches carefully to see what the demand factor is, and then to take steps 
to see certain agencies and to encourage them to do what he thinks is 
necessary. 

Mr. Kirk: That is right. 

Mr. HamMiILtTon: Suppose you get into a situation—and this winter will be 
a very good situation for us to examine the technique—where you have 
supplies in general. What I am trying to do here is to describe a hypothetical 
situation to see how your proposal would meet it. Suppose you have a 
situation where your supply is sufficient in a main terminal, let us say 

Montreal, Quebec, Halifax, and the other terminals in the area which supply 
the eastern demand. Suppose that because of temporary conditions in any one 
area a group of distributors in that area run short of feed? 

The answer we have received in committee so far is that because the 
supply of feed grain is available at a terminal, let us say, 100 miles from 
there, there is a competitive factor which will keep the price fairly constant 
and fairly low. Suppose a situation arises where the local supply fails over 
two or three weeks. Is it possible that there will be a local increase of price in 
that area? To give an example, suppose in the lake St. John area—where is the 
elevator: it-is at Chicoutimi or Quebec city—which is 150 miles away from 
Quebec city we have a series of bad snow storms which last from four, five, 
to six weeks, and the supply picture declines even having regard to whatever 
facilities you have in the lake St. John area. Is it not possible that there 
could be a temporary rise in price in this area that no co-ordinated effort 
could help? _ ; 

Mr. KirK: I would think that it is always possible for a situation like this 
to occur. I think that a rise in price would be a line market question, a 
prise rise under the conditions which you describe, should it occur, where 
the co-operatives are operating in that section. But I suppose this could occur. 
I can agree that it would not at that moment probably be within the power 


of this agency to take any action to correct that position. But what action the 
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agency could take perhaps would be, when it occurs, is to have the respons- 
ibility fully determined, the reasons why it occurred, the circumstances which. 
surrounded such an event, and to develop future recommendations in our policy 
or procedure, or simply information about why it occurred which would help 
prevent its recurrence. 

Mr. HamiLtTon: This is the answer I expected to the question. The next 
question comes back to the major difficulty which I think is now before the 
committee. At the present time the Canadian government pays the cost of 
transporting grain from the head of the lakes to the main terminals, and on 
into the main areas. This is a new policy announced in August. And they 
expect, as we have heard in committee, to revise this to make it apply to 
shipments right into each area; in other words, to have a common price right 
through the feeding area. From the point of view of the individual farmer who 
is the main producer of this feed grain, it happens now that the cost of moving 
that grain into position is taken over by the Canadian taxpayer. Consequently 
this comes as an inducement to the terminal operators who are leasing elevators 
under the Canadian board of grain commissioners. They get their storage paid 
so that there is no need to move the grain into position in their storage 
facilities. . 

But the farmer still likes to know that the price will stand over his 
feeding period. Even without having the concept of these two proposals for 
the cost of moving feed grain and of buying storage in the terminals, every 
effort is made for supplies to be available in the hope that it will stabilize 
prices. 

The farmer does not know it is going to be stable. Therefore if he has had 
bad experience over the past number of years where the price has fluctuated, 
and where instead of making a profit he has had a loss, he still does not get 
any guarantee of a firm price for that winter period of feeding. 

It is at this point that I think the question of feed grain policy must be 
concentrated because, in my judgment, the thousands of Ontario farmers who 
are going to feed livestock or poultry must have some knowledge of what that 
price will be. 

Since the Japanese, or the group of British firms, or the Russians or the 
Chinese can move into the market through the wheat board and buy grain 
for six months at a steady price, the farmer in the eastern area feels very 
strongly the need to have some knowledge of a firm price over a given period. 
He realizes that supply and demand will change that price, since demand over 
the whole world affects the supply situation. But I put it to you, is not the 
fundamental need of a farmer to have some firm stable price during this winter 
feeding season? 

Mr. Kirx: Of course price stability is a desirable objective. The step which 
needs to be taken by way of guaranteeing price stability is some kind of inter- 
vention in the marketing process. There are many forms it can take. It involves 
undertakings annually on the part of the seller and on the part of the buyer with 
respect to commitments. Our federation policy at this stage does not contain in 
it as a matter of policy any provision to guarantee stability, that is, a particular 
basic stability which we think the wheat board system provides. It has been a 
long-term policy of course of the federation that the futures market should not 
be utilized by the wheat board in the case of oats and barley. I think that 
generally this was done with the idea that it would contribute to price stability. 
That is as far as our policy goes. But mind you, we do think that the institution 
of an agency would enable us with experience and extensive study to identify 
the cause of that instability, the exact causes of it, and a study should be made 
with a view to correcting them and examining them. There is just no getting 
around it but we do not have a policy beyond what we have arrived at so far 
for the management and forward guaranteeing of feed grain prices. 
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Mr. HamiILtTon: Your policy just goes toward trying to improve the nature 
_of revising the supply situation. What I have asked you is—regardless of what 
_ your policy may be—in your personal judgment do you not think that the chief 
demand of the feeder in eastern Canada is for stability of price during the 
winter season when he is feeding? 


The CHAIRMAN: Might I make one observation. We have an interesting bree 


and I would like to insure that every member of the committee has an opport- 


unity to question the witnesses. I have a list here which includes Mr. Pigeon, 


_ who has indicated that he has a question along this line. I have a list of members, 
and if it is agreeable I would like each member to be able to pursue his line of 


questioning within reasonable limits until he has exhausted or competed it. I 


have a list here of those who have already questioned and who wish to question 
again, and if the committee agrees IJ will prepare another list. I will have Mr. 


Horner on the other list because he has already had some time in the committee. 


- But if the committee agrees, I would now call on Mr. Pigeon. 


Mr. Picron: I think the former minister of agriculture has placed his finger 
on the problem. I think the feed grain agency would have as its sole purpose to 


_ study the problem, because whether or not we have a problem, the farmers 


each year make complaints. I would like to ask a question in French of Mr. 


_ Perreault from the Co-operative Federee. 
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(Interpretation): Mr. Perreault, as each winter shipping season ends the 
price of grain varies considerably. From your experience what do you suggest? 
- What is the attitude of the Co-opérative Fédérée in order to meet the problem? 


Do you think that the suggestion make by the former minister of agriculture 


- would be the final means of settling that problem? For example, the eastern. 
farmer and the farmer of British Columbia complain about fluctuations in the 
price of feed grain; the livestock feeder does not know what the price will be 
in one or two months ahead for the cost of the feed grain, and thereby he is 


unable to establish a long-term policy. What would you suggest, as a representa- 


tive of the Co-opérative Fédérée, to settle the problem? Do you share the 


opinion of Mr. Hamilton? Do you think this would be a good suggestion? 


Mr. SorEL: During the winter months when the farmer needs feed grain, 
I think we would agree on this. When we presented our brief we understood 


that the policy has been one of constant supply and prices. We also agreed with 
_ the fact that in the policy the storage will correct the problem to a certain 
extent. But is this policy sufficient? I think we should have to wait for at least 


a period of one year in order to see the result of it. Will it settle the whole 


a problem if there is no assistance by way of storage and no interest paid on the 


grain which is left in the elevator? Could we have futures and a forward price 


_ gystem, with prices settled in advance? This is the first time that this question 
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has been raised. I think if we could have a forward price policy in order to 
permit the farmer in establishing his production planning to know what the 
cost of feed grain would be, he would be better able at that time to make his 


~ plans. What we want first or all is to have an eastern agency. This question 


will be raised later on. What we lack at the present time is the voice of the 


eastern farmer, as mentioned by the federal government. But there is no 


centralization, and if we could have an eastern agency this would help to 


_ determine what our needs are, and it would be a good starting point toward 
settling the problem. 


Mr. Pricron: You suggest in your brief a feed grain agency to study the 
problem of the eastern farmers. But we already know what the problem is. 
Do you think it would be a good thing now if this committee should recommend 
that the suggestion made by Mr. Hamilton to find a way to stabilize the price 
_ to help the eastern farmer and the British Columbia farmers be agreed to? 
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Mr. Kirk: Well, as I have said, I think it is impossible to deny the desira- 
bility of price stability in the sense particularly that Mr. Hamilton mentioned, 
and recognizing the basic changes in the basic market position. I think that one 
has to say, of course, that measures should be taken to maximize such stability. 
The only further point I made in this connection was that in all economic affairs 
when you set up objectives, then certain consequences follow, not in terms 
again of what you buy or sell; there are areas apart from that position which 
- are not distinct from the objective. So far as I and the federation are concerned, 
I think we must say, frankly, we have not thought-through all the implications 
of a policy which would, as I say, guarantee future price stability, because it 
has implications in respect of the marketing program, what you do and the 
way it is done. Prices vary from day to day because for one reason or another 
the supply and demand position varies. This means, if you are going to achieve 
the stability, you must work out techniques for stabilizing and making certain 
undertakings with regard to supply and demand. 


Mr. Pickon: But what are your suggestions, first, second and third? That is 
what the committee wants to know. It is not good enough to suggest only feed 
grain agencies; we want to know from you, first, second and third, what you 
suggest directly concerning stabilization of price, as Mr. Hamilton mentions. 


Mr. Kirk: I think first the answer is. we think the present wheat board 
system working properly gives a great deal of stability. Certainly we think the 
price premiums which arise are the source of some of the instability at least, 
‘and we think our recommendations and the actions recently taken with regard 
to pricing and payment of storage will go some distance in removing that 
.element of instability, particularly the winter instability which has existed. 

We do not have further concrete suggestions for guaranteeing stability 
beyond that. The only suggestion we have in that connection is we have an 
effective agency for purposes of studying this problem, clearly identifying not 
only the problem but possible ways of meeting it and being able to arrive at 
a solution. We do not have suggestions beyond what I have said. 


Mr. Ouson: First of all I think the federation should be commended for 
their comprehensive study of this problem and some of the suggestions they 
have made. I am concerned that this agency in the form they have suggested is 
not going to meet the problem to which this committee is endeavouring to find 
a solution. If we look back over some of the evidence, suggestions and comments 
which have been made by previous witnesses, we find that when the board of 
grain commissioners were here we attempted to find out why they had allocated 
or at least given a far larger amount of storage in the eastern terminals for 
feed grain this year. They did not suggest it was because of the new policy 
announced in August, but was because there was a demand by the merchants 
for grain in that area. That is why an additional amount was moved in there. 

It seems to me if this is going to be only an advisory committee, you are 
still going to leave the decision in respect of how much grain moves down out 
of the terminals during the navigation season to the brokers. I am wondering 
whether the federation has given any consideration to having the government 
set up a feed grain purchasing board which could make firm commitments for 
an average amount of feed grain to be moved into these places and then ask for 
storage. You have suggested the additional 65 per cent over the total volume 
in these purchases now is going to meet the problem to some extent. I agree; 
but does it not still leave it a matter of discretion with the brokers in respect of 
how much will be moved in. 


Mr. Kirk: It leaves the decision with the trade in respect of how to order, 
yes. The proposition that the grain might be moved into position governmentally 
through a board, or something, through eastern positions at prices published by 
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them, has been discussed in our organization, as I think you might expect it was. 
The point I am making is to date we have not arrived at a policy that this 
should be done; we have not seen our way clear to do that. 


Mr. Otson: When you were answering Mr. Pigeon you said there were some 
other implications you had not thought out completely with regard to your 
over-all policy relating to this. What would those other implications be? 


Mr. Kirk: Is it the point which was raised that one way of doing it is for 
the government to take over the management of Ontario feed grains. 


Mr. Otson: Do you see any objection to this? 


Mr. Kirk: I think there is an implication in our position here that we do 
not at this time see the advantages clearly enough. I am not enough convinced 
of the desirability of and perhaps not even clear enough, to some extent, about 
the precise nature of operation of such an arrangement to feel that we wish to 
recommend it. That is our position. 


Mr. Ouson: It has been suggested, not necessarily in this committee, but in 
other places, that the Canadian wheat board should be charged with the 
responsibility of moving this grain into position and selling it directly in the 
eastern area. I suggest this could raise the problem of a conflict of interests; in 
other words, at the present time their job is to do the best they can for the 
western producers. If we had another agency charged with the responsibility 
of doing the best job they could in buying and having supplies in position for 
the eastern interests, this would remove the conflict of interest. You should have 
two interests doing the best they can for the people to whom they are 
responsible. 

I am just wondering whether the federation has studied this and reached 
a point where they are ready to suggest this would be desirable. 


Mr. Kirk: No; we have not reached that point. That is the factual situa- 
tion, sir. 

Mr. GAvuTHIER (Interpretation): Mr. Chairman, we look. for a way of 

reducing the deficit in respect of the eastern farmers and to remedy the situa- 
tion. I would ask the advice of the Coopérative Fédérée in respect of the part 
it has to play in this. We in the eastern part of Canada say the main reason we 
have a great deficit in agriculture, first of all is as Mr. Hamilton stated, that 
_ there is a lack of stability in prices for feed grain. In the brief submitted by the 
federation it is stated there is a lack of method in eastern agriculture. There also 
~ are other reasons. I think even if we agree on stable prices for western grain, 
there always will be the problem in the eastern provinces that there is no 
market equal to that afforded to the western provinces by the Canadian wheat 
board. Some 30 or 35 years ago, the Canadian wheat board was created, and it 
saved western agriculture. I maintain that a similar body for the eastern 
farmers would come to bear assistance and help eastern farming. 

As to the question of feed grain, we say there is a lack of market and in 
the province of Quebec, modernization of agriculture. When western grain 
comes to the head of the lakes, we lose contact with the wheat board. It seems 
to me there should be a body in the east to replace the actual company which 
simply is the private industry which takes hold of the feed grain and markets 
it without any control and without any rules. We absolutely must have a 
proper organization in the east which will do the job which private companies 
have been doing. If this is not done 100 per cent, at least it should be done in 
order to take control, because to my mind there can be no stable prices without 
an organization which takes an interest in Quebec and the east in order to have 
direct contact with the Canadian wheat board in the marketing of western 
feed grains, and to agree on price conditions. There are not many problems left 
in respect of storage. This is not the problem. 
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I would ask the opinion of the Co-opérative Fédérée in this regard. I think 
the problem is right here. A private company purchases feed grain from the 
Canadian wheat board, markets it, and there is no control over this trade. 
Last week we attempted to find out the selling price. There is no control what- 
soever. We are not even told what is the price to the province of Quebec. 
I would ask the opinion of the witness. . 


Mr. SorEL (Interpretation): You are perfectly right when you state that 
the Canadian wheat board takes the wheat trade out of the hands of industry. 
As soon as it reaches the head of the lakes, without any consideration for the 
eastern farmers, the grain is thrown on the open market. We want the Canadian 
wheat board to remain and we want the eastern farmer to be protected. We 
want the western farmer to be protected also. But as soon as the grain reaches 
the head of the lakes it is left to speculators, and they are told to go ahead 
and buy whatever way they want. 


The grain is controlled to a certain extent, but the eastern farmers are’ 
absolutely neglected; there is no one to do the job. When the matter is dis- 
cussed, we know that no one has an interest in a regular supply for the eastern 
part of the country; nobody plays this part. The grain is controlled at the other 
end; but at the eastern end there is no control whatsoever. For example, when 
the west markets its grain through the Canadian wheat board there is no 
danger of the Russians sending grain here; they are the only producer; they 
are organized. If we sell our meat, eggs, or grain, there is no protection such 
as there is in the west; there is no competition in the west. We cannot compare 
the situation with the closed market in the west. There is no danger of the 
maritimes or the eastern part of Canada sending grain to the west. If we could 
produce grain at the same price and send it to the west, we would destroy 
the effect of the Canadian wheat board. 


Mr. GAUTHIER (Interpretation): There are certain years when farmers 
are on their own in trying to put certain products in sufficient quantity on the 
market, such as potatoes and vegetables. What happens? All these products rot 
in storage and do not reach the market because there is no governmental 
agency. The U.C.C. does not co-operate with the government to take hold of — 
this production. I admire the Canadian wheat board; it is a marvellous organiza- 
tion. I wish there was such a body in the eastern part of Canada. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do you have a question which is more related? 


Mr. GAUTHIER (Interpretation) I would like our own products to reach the 
western market. Do you think that this is right? 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): They do. 


Mr. SorEL: (Interpretation): You say there is no marketing. The farmer 
does this by himself; but there is no government supervision of this? 


Mr. WHELAN: Has any farm organization ever suggested that the free sub- 
sidy should be cut off in respect of feed grain? 


Mr. BENTLEY: Certainly, Mr. Chairman, so far as the Canadian Federation 
of Agriculture is concerned I do not think there is any large movement to 
make any suggestion of this kind. Actually it has been suggested in some 
local areas that it be done, but generally speaking I think the large responsible © 
farm organizations think this is in the best interests of Canadian farmers 
generally. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Did not the wheat farmers of Ontario suggest 
it at one time? 


Mr. WHELAN: Might I finish my questioning? It does not seem that Hee 


you ask to have your name put on the list to ask questions you are given the 
opportunity. 
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Mr. Horner (Acadia): I was saying that for the enlightenment of the 
group here. 

Mr. WHELAN: If I were given the opportunity I might do it too. All I 
would like is a little bit of order. I was a director of the Ontario wheat board 
when we did this. I see that the Federation of Agriculture is suggesting a 
free subsidy be paid on western Ontario feed grain including corn and wheat. 
This was never done in the past. Have you any comment in respect of why it 
was never done? 

Mr. BENTLEY: I think probably the representations made by the particular 
group to which you refer had some effect in this regard. I think that is why 
eventually it was asked for. 

Mr. WHELAN: In respect of your suggestion of an agency, it would be 
more in an advisory capacity for eastern feed grain. 

Mr. BENTLEY: Yes. 

Mr. WHELAN: Do you feel this agency should be composed of the united 
co-operatives of Ontario, the Co-opérative Fédérée, and others, so that they 
would buy from the wheat board so many millions of bushels a year, and 
probably be guaranteed funds by the government. Do you think this is a 
possibility ? 

Mr. Kirk: I think it is not a possibility; but as I say, this kind of a 
proposition never has been arrived at by the governments, or by the federation 
as a proposal. 

Mr. WHELAN: If we bought grain for a year or two in large amounts of 


so many million bushels, would we not be in the same position as the foreign © 


countries who are buying from the wheat board today? 
Mr. Kirk: You would have to look at precisely what you propose to do. 
Mr. WHELAN: This was brought up the other day and it was suggested in 
your brief that the subsidy should be paid on western Ontario feed grain 
that is being used in eastern Canada. One thing which alarms me about this 
is they are not paying any freight on it and they are not paying any storage 


on the western Ontario corn. Has your organization made any further repre- 


sentation or have you any suggestions on this? 

Mr. Kirk: No, not on the storage question. We just have not considered 
that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Bentley must leave us to take advantage of a plane. 
I know we are all sorry he has to leave so soon. I think members of the com- 
mittee would like me to express our appreciation for your time with us this 
morning. 

Mr. BENTLEY: Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. PIGEON: Just before Mr. Bentley leaves, I would like to place a motion 
in connection with what was said by the former minister of agriculture. 

I would like to move that this committee recommend that the government 
at the next session establish a feed grain agency to seek to stabilize the price of 
feed grains in the eastern provinces and British Columbia. 

Mr. VINCENT: I second the motion 

The CHAIRMAN: I do not think we need keep Mr. Bentley for this. 

Mr. PicEon: I would like to raise this motion. | 

The CHAIRMAN: Would you like to put the motion in writing, Mr. Pigeon, 
please? When I have it I will ask the committee to deal with it. Meanwhile, 
when you are doing that, we may proceed, if Mr. Whelan has concluded. 


Mr. VINcENT: I would like to ask Mr. Kirk whether he agrees now that the 


biggest problem for eastern farmers is the stability of prices for grain? I ask 
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this question because the first answer you gave was that the farmer does not 
mind about the stability of prices because this is a marketing situation. How- 
ever, as a farmer and as a representative of farmers, this is the biggest problem 
we have in eastern Canada, stability of prices. Do you agree to that? 

Mr. KirK: Yes, sir; I thought I had agreed. I do not agree it is the only 
problem. I agree it is the major problem. I do not think I said that the farmer 
does not mind having instability because there is a marketing system. I said © 
there is a marketing system and we do not, as yet, have planned control price 
in the marketing situation. I think, however, we have pointed out in our brief 
that in connection with the question of premiums and relationships of futures 
before and after the close of navigation, to my mind at least, a significant com- 
plaint or dissatisfaction on the part of eastern people has been not just the 
question of price stability as such, but the question of what they considered 
were price premiums which they should not have to pay, which is a question 
of amount, is it not? 

Mr. VINCENT (Interpretation): In respect of the purchase of feed grain at 
Fort William, directly from the Canadian wheat board, Mr. Sorel, do you think, 
for example, if there were legislation adopted which would permit all the 
agricultural agencies to get together and purchase their necessary supply 
directly from the wheat board which they would need for the winter, that this 
would be a solution to the problem you have raised a few minutes ago? 


Mr. SorEL: Yes, Mr. Vincent, on the condition that the federal government 
should contribute to this system of grain purchasing at the head of the lakes. 


Mr. VIncENT (Interpretation): Do you think this body could estimate in 
millions of bushels the quantity of grain needed for a period of six or eight 
months? 

Mr. SorEL (Interpretation): Grain is like anything else. When there is a 
scarcity, prices go up. 

Mr. VINCENT (Interpretation): Do you think they could estimate up to a 
certain percentage the needs of eastern Canada for a period of six or eight 
months? 

Mr. SorEL (Interpretation): The government with its inquiries and statistics 
could estimate this, the same as they estimate the amount of eggs and pork. The 
supply could be estimated and the government technicians could average it out. 
The role of this body would be to supply the eastern part of the country 
sufficiently and avoid the situation where often there is a scarcity. This should 
be an effort to satisfy the needs of everybody for grain and not have the grain 
all in one place. 

Mr. VINcENT (Interpretation): Do you not think, for instance, that this 
agency, if it could estimate the requirements for a period of six or eight months, 
could become a very important purchasing agent, and could buy between 50 
and 80 million bushels of wheat in the fall and contribute to the stability of 
prices in respect of feed grain which we need in the eastern part of the 
country? 

Mr. SorEL (Interpretation): It should not be a supply for only six or 
eight months; we should have a proper supply for 12 months in adanvce in 
eastern Canada. 


Mr. VINCENT (Interpretation): I think your federation has considered the 
problem and has considered how such an agency could be established. Have 
you considered all aspects of this situation; that is, in respect of the organiza- 
tion of the agency. 


Mr. SorEL (Interpretation): We are not the ones to establish the agency. 
What we want is to fulfil the requirements of eastern Canada. It is up to the 
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- government to see that the agency has the proper powers. We have not con- 
sidered the powers of the agency. We say what we want the agency to do and 
it is up to the government to give the agency the proper powers in order to 
supply eastern Canada sufficiently and keep the supply at proper levels, keep 
storage up, maintain the prices, and start inquiries when there are situations 
where grain is expensive for eastern Canada. There should be an inquiry if 
there is an unjustified rise in prices. 

Mr. VINCENT (Interpretation): Does the Canadian Federation of Agricul- 
ture approve of the recommendations? 


Mr. SorEL (Interpretation): All we want is to satisfy the needs of the 
~ east. In respect of the province of Quebec, you think we will need 100 tons of 
grain. This is an important purchaser. We consider its requirements should 
be filled. Grain should not be allowed to remain for speculation at the head of 
the lakes. There is no speculation in respect of the Canadian wheat board, but 
the wheat is sold to speculators in a closed market at the head of the lakes. 
This is the best market in Canada. | 

We are ready to pay a reasonable price to the western producer, whatever 
the price is. We are ready to pay him a good price. They have a real claim 
and they have a right to proper conditions of production. 
: Mr. VINCENT (Interpretation): How many bushels of wheat does the Co- 
opérative Fédérée handle in a year? 

Mr. PERREAULT (Interpretation): Mr. Blouin is our specialist in the matter 
of grain supply and he is better able to give you the answer. 

Mr. BLouin (Interpretation): During our last fiscal year in the province 
of Quebec we sold about seven million bushels of feed grain. 

Mr. VINCENT (Interpretation): Does the Co-operative Federee purchase 
directly from the Canadian wheat board? 
Mr. BLouIN (Interpretation):No. We buy from agents of the commission. 
| Mr. VINCENT (Interpretation): Could the Co-opérative Fedérée become an 
- agent of the Canadian wheat board or have negotiations been undertaken so 
that the co-operative could become an agent of the commission? 

Mr. BLouin (Interpretation): There has been no request in this regard. 

Mr. VINCENT (Interpretation): According to information given to me, I 
think the Co-opérative Fédérée last year could have asked to become an agent 
of the Canadian wheat board. 

Mr. BLouIn (Interpretation): Yes. We may apply in order to become an 
agent for the group. 

Mr. VINCENT (Interpretation): Would there not be an advantage in having 
the Co-operative Fédérée become the direct agent of the Canadian wheat board 
without going through an intermediary. 


Mr. BLouin (Interpretation): As agents we decided to reserve means of 
transportation for grain from Fort William to Montreal and Quebec. 


Mr. Vincent (Interpretation): Last November the price of oats in Fort 
William was $43.68 a ton, and the price on barley at Fort William was $45.10 
a ton. If I understand it correctly, the federal government pays for transporta- 
tion from Fort William to Quebec by ship, and it pays for the storage of this 
feed grain up until the month of April next year. Would it not have been possible 
for the Co-opérative Fédérée, for example, in November to purchase a certain 
quantity of oats and barley and feed grain to store in elevators, the freight being 
paid by the government and the storage being paid by the government; would 
it not have been possible for the Co-operative Fédérée to purchase a few million 
bushels of feed grain in order to avoid the increase in freight rates and storage 
rates? 
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Mr. Buiovin (Interpretation): In fact, the Co- operative has Dubay 
barley and oats and has sold it to the co-operatives. 


‘Mr. VINCENT (Interpretation): For example, if the Co- tee ay puree 
seven million bushels of feed grain in November directly from the Canadian 
wheat board, would the Co-operative need financial assistance and credit 
facilities from the Canadian wheat board for a purchase of seven million bushels © 
of feed grain? 


Mr. BLovuIn (Interpretation): It would certainly require some financing; but — 
in certain conditions we have reserved credit for about two million bushels of 
wheat, oats, corn and other grain. 


Mr. VINCENT (Interpretation): In your opinion, would the’ co-operative be 
interested in being a member, or in taking part in this purchasing board which 
we are contemplating which board would ascertain the requirements of eastern 
Canada and purchase all the feed grain necessary for eastern Canada. 


Mr. BLovuin (Interpretation): I imagine the Co-operative would be in- 
terested in this, if it were invited to take part. _ 


Mr. VINCENT (Interpretation): Thank you. 


The CHAIRMAN: I think at this point I should read the motion of Mr. Pigeon, 
seconded by Mr. Vincent, that the committee recommend to the government | 
at the next session that legislative measures be taken with a view of establishing 
an agency for feed grains and to stabilizing the price of feed grains in eastern 
Canada and British Columbia. I would like the assistance of the committee in 
respect of this motion. I might make the observation that the motion is a bit 
sremature because, really, this is one of the things the committee is attempting 
to decide. I think that the deal with this motion in a conclusive manner, either 
for or against, at this time, would prejudice the committee in hearing the balance — 
of the evidence today and other witnesses which we plan to hear. May I have > 
your observations on this? 


Mr. Outson: Mr. Chairman, I believe this motion covers one of the things 
we would like to discuss and perhaps make a decision on. Certainly I do not 
think we should do this until we have heard all the witnesses, particularly those 
who are here today. As you said, this is premature. 


Mr. PIcEon: I agree, but do you think it will be possible at the end of 
this meeting to have the motion? 


The CHAIRMAN: The suggestion I would like to make, Mr. Pigeon, is that I 
agree with Mr. Olson it may well be when we have concluded our deliberations © 
we will want to adopt this motion; however, at the present time I would suggest © 

‘hat it stand until the committee has concluded its evidence. 


Mr. VINCENT: This motion might stand until all the witnesses are heard 
and then we might proceed with it, if this is agreeable to the committee. 


The CHAIRMAN: One of the matters which has been concerning me in 
respect of our investigation into the eastern feed grain situation is the fact 
that parliament may prorogue shortly on the 20th day of December, or there- 
abouts, and that would be the end of this committee for this session. This _ 
morning I spoke to Mr. Pickersgill, the house leader about this. I suggested 
to him that in our report the committee might have to say we have not had 
time to conclude our examination, have not had an opportunity to make a 
comprehensive report, and that we might ask the government to reconstitute ~ 
the committee along the same lines in order to continue our study of this 
matter. Mr. Pickersgill indicated he thought this suseestipa would be agent . 
to the eyheanent: 
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Mr. BEER: I think there might be another witness we would like to hear 
before we consider the motion. Conceivably we might wish to call some of 
the grain handlers in eastern Canada. I think it would be premature to con- 
sider the motion at this time. 


Mr. PicEon: I agree. We will stand the motion. 


Mr. Harkness: I think before we hear this motion we will have to hear 
again from the wheat board on this. 


Mr. Vincent: We have discussed this matter with the wheat board. In 
the mind of the wheat board there is no objection at all to having such an 
-agency in eastern Canada. As I remember it, the representative of the wheat 
board said that perhaps this was one of the solutions to the problem. So, I do 
not think we will need the wheat board. 


‘Mr. WHELAN: As many of us are practically new members of parliament 
and are not as familiar with this problem as some others, I think it should 
be pointed out that we are all definitely concerned about the feed grain 
problem in eastern Canada. However, I think we should weigh all the evidence 
before voting on the motion. 


Mr. VINCENT: I have agreed to that. 


The CHAIRMAN: Do I understand that we are agreed that this motion 
shall stand until the committee has heard all the evidence relating to the feed 
grain situation? 


Agreed. 
Thank you very much. May we now proceed with Mr. Langlois? 


Mr. Lancuois: Mr. Chairman, I have a question supplementary to that 
of Mr. Vincent’s. You stated a while ago that you had purchased feed grain 
to the extent of about 7 million bushels. From whom did you purchase that 
feed grain? 

Mr. VINCENT: From an agent of the board. 


Mr. Lancuois: Mr. Chairman, I think we have had quite a few questions 
_on this subject this morning and on many occasions members of the committee 
have indicated that they were aware of the problem. But it is a solution which 
seems to be a little hard to find. I wish to direct a question to you. In view 
of the fact that we know what the problem is, and that we are trying to find 
an equitable solution for all western and eastern farmers, do you think that 
we should preoccupy ourselves with internal markets first of all? 


Mr. Kirk: I am not sure that I fully understand your question. 


Mr. LANcLois: Do you think that we have been neglecting our internal 
markets to some extent in favour of the export market, in furtherance of the 

export of grain from western Canada, and that the wheat board and the 
- government have in fact, normally and to a certain extent, done that because 
most of the wheat grown is exported to other countries? 


Mr. Kirk: I do not think it is possible to give a general answer to that. 
When our people have asked the wheat board, usually we have asked this 
question in connection with specific circumstances and related to particular 
points of time. At this point of time there is the pressure on your export 
supplies resulting in the neglect of the movement of feed grain supplies to 
_ the lakehead, for example, and in context with the specific circumstances. On 
those occasions the wheat board has explained what the situation was, and they 
have said that they are making the best efforts they could to see that these 
supplies were available. There have been times when some of our eastern 
- people have felt that those efforts were not as great as they should be, and 
this is a matter of consultation and opinion. I think that I would have to 
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answer your question in this case by saying that this issue does arise at 
particular times in connection with particular circumstances of the grai 
movement. | 

As a general question I think the answer would have to be that the wheat 
board is selling grain to competitive markets, and it is the policy, certainly as 
expressed and enunciated time and time again, and it is one with which you are 
fully cognizant, that it recognizes the fact that there are two markets, and it 
proposes to serve them to the best of its ability. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: I am not saying that the export markets in any one year 
or two years have caused fluctuations in the price of eastern feed grains, but 
I am saying that has been the situation over the past years. Would you say, 
this does affect the matter in that the wheat board has been exporting grain 
rather than selling it on internal markets? Is that not true? Would that not 
be the reason to a certain extent why there would be a pressure of interest for 
exporting rather than seeing to the business inside the country first of all, and 
I mean not only the wheat board but the general agencies which have to do 
with grain? 

Mr. Kirk: I hardly think that this would be a fair conclusion to draw, 
because there should not be an impression given that the board would put its 
best attention, its fullest attention, other than upon all markets. You could 
argue equally well that it does not give adequate service to a particular export 
buyer because he is smaller than others. 


Mr. Lanctots: In this committee we have heard of an international meeting 
which stabilizes the world price of grain, especially of wheat. The last one was 
held in Geneva, which established a floor and ceiling price. Do you think that 
policy in the case of Canada’s internal markets here would be effective in the 
way of establishing a floor and selling price on grain? 


Mr. Kirk: As far as the international wheat agreement is concerned, the 
floor and selling price of course do, to a certain extent, force selling on the 
domestic market, because we have a single pricing policy. 


Mr. LANGLoIs: Do you think that it is a good thing for other countries when 
they put it on? ; 


Mr. Kirk: Yes, I must assume that otherwise these other countries would 
not have entered into it. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: Do you not think it would be just as good if we had some 
sort of similar arrangement in Canada? I maintain that if it is good for others, 
it must be good for us at home. 


Mr. Kirk: You mean an interprovincial marketing body? 


Mr. LANGLoIS: The wheat board knows what price they buy at at the other 
end, in wheat; they could give a recommendation for a floor or selling price, and 
you could not buy or sell above or below that market. 


Mr. Kirk: The wheat board does not know what price it will pay. The price 
it pays is the price at the final receipts. It does not know in advance what price 
it pays. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: That is a fact, but in connection with the winter situation at 
the moment, would it not help if we had a floor and ceiling price? 


Mr. Kirk: Well, it might be possible. This to me is a new idea, sir, and I 
must confess that I do not have any firm views on this question of a maximum 
or minimum price agreement in Canada for feed grain. This is a new idea and I 
think that really my answer at this time would have to be that I just have not 
thought about it sufficiently to feel confident about giving an answer whether 
it would be good or bad. 
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Mr. LANGLoIS: Could the chairman give us his opinion on this with regard 
to having a floor price and a ceiling price, and would this not 1 in fact tend to 
stabilize the price at certain points? 


Mr. SorEL: The attention to the external and the local markets—these are 
not the same. The Canadian wheat board must take care of them because there 
ds competition on the export market. Therefore, even if there is some tempered 
competition they have to pay more attention to their competitors than they do 
to their internal market. When a customer has to buy through them, they do 
not have to pay as much attention to him as they do to those who could buy 
_ otherwise. The position of the wheat board is such that unless anyone takes care 
of his customer, he is in danger of losing him. 


: Mr. LANGLoIS: I agree. But if a stabilized price, or selling price, or floor 
price is good for them, is it not equally good for Canada? You may be right. 
I am not blaming you. 


Mr. Soret: If this commission were established in the east it could study 

‘this problem, and it could study the consequences of a ceiling and floor price. 
If we had such an agency, its role would be to study this question; and when 
it is serving an internal market, at that moment, they might have the power 
- to negotiate a ceiling and floor price. 
Mr. Languors: If I might continue with my question about this agency 
which has to be formed, it is a good thing which has been discussed among 
members of the committee; it is a good thing as long as it is not to be just 
another agency which becomes just one of the others. However if it is going 
to be one more added on, it will not help the situation any. 


We are trying to find a reasonable price for eastern farmers, and the 

only way you can get it would be to have the shortest way. I ask you to 
answer this: is the cheapest way to get feed grain to the farmers in eastern 
Canada from the western farmer a way to avoid having intermediates playing 
with it or handling it? Do you think that would be the one way to start to 
- prevent speculation with it? 


Mr. Kirk: The least expensive way to move it is to have as few charges on 
it as possible, of course. 


- Mr. Lanciors: Coming back to Mr. Vincent’s question or proposition of 
a little while ago, that the agency should work in agreement with the Canadian 
wheat board, do you think that is possible? 


. Mr. Krrx: The agency, as we have proposed it, would have a responsibility 
to work with the Canadian wheat board in the sense of informing itself through 
consultation with the wheat board as to the circumstances of the grain move- 
ment, and then advising the wheat board if it felt that under particular cir- 
~ cumstances action could be taken with respect to the movement of wheat by 
the wheat board that would be more satisfactory than what was being done, 
-yes, but it would be an advisory function. 

Mr. LAnGcLoIs: I mean the wheat board, not the wheat board agencies, 
because the problem in eastern Canada has to do with No. 5 feed wheat, oats 
and barley. The wheat board does not touch oats and barley too much. They 
go through the Winnipeg grain exchange. 


Mr. Kirk: No, the wheat board purchases oats and barley throughout 


- western Canada. 


Mr. Lancuors: Yes, and it goes through the Winnipeg grain exchange. 


. Mr. Kirk: No, I think the wheat board offers oats and barley at the 
_ Lakehead and at internal points in western Canada, too. 


: Mr. Languors: The wheat board naturally buys the grain in western 
- Canada, but the oats and barley go through the Winnipeg grain exchange. 
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Mr. Kirx: No, I think the Winnipeg grain exchange is only an institution, 
as I understand it, and it does accept them for operating a futures market. 


Sa ne 


It does not itself handle grain. It is the people who belong to the exchange ~ 


who do the handling as agents of the board. 


Mr. Lancuors: Agents of the board have to be members of the Winnipeg k 


grain exchange first. That fact was given to the committee at its last session. 

Mr. Kirk: If that is the case, all right. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: It could be done. The grain only goes forward as grain. 
It could be done on futures. 

Mr. Kirk: Yes, you have a futures market on it, and you can speculate, 
of course. 

Mr. LANGLOoIS: The members of the wheat board and agencies are also 
members of the grain exchange; and if the agency buys from the same agent, 
it becomes a vicious circle with everyone, and you are going to go through the 
same agent. It is going to be said that the co-op would be an agent. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Drouin agreed that the co-op could be a 


member. I think the answer to that question was that the Co-op Fédérée could 


be an agent. He believed it could be a member or agent of the Winnipeg grain 
exchange. 


Mr. Lancuois: All right, so the wheat board could sell to that agency. 
Mr. Kirk: It could sell to any agent. 
Mr. LANGLOIS: I mean the agency which we were talking about this morning. 


Mr. Kirk: No, not to the one we recommend, because it would be purely — 


advisory. 


Mr. LANGLoIs: If we must have such an agency formed to keep the price 
reasonable to the eastern farmer and satisfactory to the western farmer, they 
would have to keep the price at possibly what they are getting now, and we 
would have to have the grain. We cannot get it through the wheat board 
directly, because it has to come through agents, as it is coming through them 
now. We would have a very tight control over the agent’s price because it is 
really another agency, and we would have to get a more direct way to purchase 
grain in order to get it cheaper The cheapest way would be to eliminate all 
intermediates, and by that I go along with the motion that the agency, if it is 
formed, should negotiate directly with the wheat board. I have a motion here 
from which I have had to eliminate another factor which could be of a speculat- 
ing nature. 

In view of the fact that the Canadian wheat board does constructive, posi- 
tive, and sound economic work for the western producers, and that the Canadian 
wheat board speculates on feed grain to the betterment of the producer, may 
this commission transmit the feed grain through the Winnipeg grain exchange 
which can speculate on these prices? So I propose, seconded by Mr. Gauthier, 
that an agency be formed to have power to transact business directly with the 
Canadian wheat board, and that all feed grain for the eastern part of the 
country should not go through a secondary agency or through the Winnipeg 
grain exchange. 


The CHAIRMAN: May we delay that motion? 


Mr. Vincent: I think this motion should get exactly the same support as 
the one which was presented a few minutes ago and was allowed to stand. 


Mr. LANGLoIs: I am willing to let it stand. 


Mr. BEER: You have one motion before you already, Mr. Chairman, so you 
cannot accept another motion until the first motion has been disposed of. This 
second motion would be entirely out of order until the first one is dealt with. 
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The CHAIRMAN: I was going to pUBECS! that the motion stand on the same 
terms as Mr. Pigeon’s motion. 


_ Mr. Lanctots: If the normal procedure and order of speakers had been 
followed, then my motion would have come up first. It could be brought in as 
‘an amendment to complete the other one, because it goes along with it. I could 
‘make an amendment to Mr. Pigeon’s motion. 


x The CHAIRMAN: Is the committee agreed that the motion should stand on 
the same terms as Mr. Pigeon’s motion? 


Mr. LANGLOIS: Once the wheat board lets go control over this grain at the 
lakehead, that is where speculation starts, and you cannot follow it from there 
on. Everybody has it in his own hands. I had it in mind to eliminate it so that 
we could export grain from one end of the country and control it right into the 
farmers’ hands at the other end without having it go through too many hands. 


The CHAIRMAN: It is agreed that this motion shall stand? 


Mr. BEER: This is a new motion. It is not an amendment. It is a motion to 
‘study the advisability of appointing an advisory agency in an advisory capacity 
‘only. This is an agency which would have power to buy. 


4 Mr. LANGLoIsS: No, not an advisory agency, but an active agency. 
Mr. BEER: That is why I say it is a new motion. 


: Mr. Peters: There are three motions; the one recommended by the Cana- 
‘dian Federation of Agriculture to which Mr. Beer refers; and then there was 
‘Mr. Pigeon’s motion seconded by Mr. Vicent, which did not say what Mr. Beer 
‘said the motion said; and then there is this third one under discussion now. I 
‘suggest that they all stand, because we are not ready at the present time to 
accept motions for discussion until the other agencies are heard from. It would 
‘be foolish to put them in by way of amendments at this time. 


= 
4 


| The CHAIRMAN: I agree. 


; Mr. LANGLOIS: My motion is conditioned on the fact that the other one 
has been accepted first. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: [ think, with respect, that it is not an answer because, 
as I understand the feeling of the committee, it really does not matter which 
motion is first, or whether one motion amends the other. These motions are 
now to stand until consideration of the committee’s report. At that time the 
committee will deal with them and will either adopt them, or reject them, or 
Modify them, or include them in its report. 


a Mr. LAncuLors: I would like to say that if my motion cannot be accepted 
in the form in which I presented it— 


Be 


The CHAIRMAN: That is a matter we will have to deal with when we 
‘complete our report. Is that agreed? 


3 
; Agreed. 
4 Mr. DANForTH: As one who represents an area where there is surplus 
grain in eastern Canada, perhaps my approach will be just a little different 
on the entire problem. I was very much impressed by the study that has gone 
into this question by the federation of agriculture, and although I have heard 
various suggestions that we know what the problem is and that we are seeking 
the answers, Iam sure that I am not quite conversant with the problem. There- 
fore I would like to ask some very basic questions to start with. Is it the 
‘opinion of the federation that there is an opportunity for speculation, and 
that the grain in our terminal elevators in eastern Canada is in the hands of ; 
a very few brokers or second handlers? Is there an opportunity to have the 
taking of excessive profit? Is the answer to that question yes? 
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Mr. Kirk: I am sorry. May I interject—I stand to be corrected—I think ~ 
if you will pardon me, that the point which Mr. Lavoie of the U.C.C. was 
raising with me was that they are concerned about this particular matter, and 
that if their submission as such is to be dealt with, that unlike myself who 
is available to the committee at any time, their arrangements make it difficult 
for them to be here this afternoon. They have one point in particular which 
they wish to raise. 


The CHAIRMAN: They have one specific matter? 


Mr. DANFORTH: Very well, I will gladly forego my questioning to allow 
these gentlemen to proceed, provided that I am given precedence thereafter. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am sorry. I shall be glad to allow you precedence there- 
after. I am sorry that I did not know that the gentlemen were not going to 
be here this afternoon, since we could have given them more time. There is 
one particular point which was not dealt with this morning. Maybe you could 
deal with it at this time. ; 

Mr. SorEL: With regard to our members, I am staying over to discuss one~> 
particular point. This is the situation. We appreciate the work of the Canadian 
wheat board, and we want it to remain in operation and to continue its good 
work. But what we appreciate even more is the acceptance of the rule which 
leaves free trade, except for the prairie provinces, to protect the western grain 
producer. I agree with it. I do not think that free trade is to the advantage of 
the producer. It is to the advantage of the trading people, but I do not see 
how this grain can be marketed freely. 

I went a few times to the west to study the problems there, and to study 
this free trading in the west. I realize when any grain cannot be delivered 
or is delayed, the producer will sell his grain at a better price, but this is 
not to his advantage. There are channels through which all the grain must be 
marketed to protect the western farmer. This exception is made in certain 
circumstances, but it is not to his advantage. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Do you mean by “his advantage” the western 
producer? 


Mr. Sore: I say that it is not to the advantage of the western producer. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Well, I disagree with you. It certainly is to the 
advantage of the western producer. 


The CHAIRMAN: Let us conclude the submission. 


Mr. Soret: I cannot see why we should market a product in order to 
protect a certain group of producers, and then allow them to make exceptions, 
which will fall back on other people. There is an indication in the west, and 
everybody is aware of it, that a producer can buy freely outside the wheat 
board at any price, and at a price which is not controlled. They can buy their 
supply of grain and products such as eggs. So there is discrimination, because 
we have to purchase grain which costs us more than it does the western 
producer. We cannot stand the competition, and this is a point in our brief 
which has not been dealt with this morning. 


Mr. Vincent: Mr. Chairman, on the question which Mr. Sorel has raised, 
you have received a report of the agriculture committee. When I raised the 
question the agents of the Canadian wheat board told us that there were only 
ten million bushels of feed grain being sold in the provinces. 


Mr. SorEt: In 1961, at the end of November, I went to the west and asked 
this question in the office of the manager of the federated co-operatives: “how 
much did you buy from the wheat board this year, and how much did you buy 
outside?” He said, “From the wheat board we bought nothing. We bought every- 
thing outside the wheat board.” 
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olf ey. say there are no sales or hardly any sales, let me say that there are 

He cash sales which are not controlled, and we do not know anything about the 

ay price. Their trading may be done at ten cents a bushel outside of wheat board 

_ prices. 

Mr. JoRGENSOoN: I think there is a misunderstanding here. I have a copy of 
the brief submitted by the U.C.C. and the Co-op federée to the government in 
1963. I think they have outlined their thinking pretty clearly in it. 

On the statement that when a farmer sells to the Canadian wheat board 
it is because he is in need of cash, you are implying here that the western 
farmer, when he has stacks of grain, cannot sell it, and when he needs cash 
he gets it by selling to feed mills at a lower price. This might have been true 
in 1952 to 1957, but in the fall of 1957, there was legislation placed on the 

_ statute books which changed circumstances considerably. The advance payment, 
or at least the cash advance on farm stored grain, enables the farmer now, if 
he finds he cannot sell, to apply for a cash advance on the grain that he cannot 

sell up to a certain amount, which is usually sufficient to carry him through and 
to take care of his bills. The farmers are fairly well aware of what prices are 
involved, and of what their final payments are going to be. 

I produce grain myself and have a number of feed mill operators and private 

feeders who come to me and offer to buy grain. But I sell only when I feel that 

- the price bears some resemblance to the price that I would get from the Canadian 

wheat board. So the argument that he sells it at a depressed price is not true. 

You said that until August 1960 the sale of feed grain to local mills was 
forbidden. This is not a fact. This is not true. Feed mills have always been able 
to buy from the Canadian wheat board. And I mean licensed or unlicensed mills. 

The only thing is that their applications must be made under the quota system. 

3 Ontario farmers have always been able to buy from the producers in 

western Canada, and there has never been a regulation preventing oer from 

- doing so. 

Mr. Lancuotrs: I think on occasion it is still being done. They can sell at a 

- lower price, and I will tell you why. I saw it done last fall. Do you know what 

_ is the initial payment on oats? If you have to start building storage bins for 

’ those oats, you would have to sell thousands of bushels and it would cost you 

thousands of dollars to build storage bins on your farms to store it there The 
farmer is better off to sell it at 15 to 20 cents below his price, not the cost price 

- but what the wheat board would give him, and not to build that storage bin 

which will tie up four to five hundred dollars. My question is: Why do you sell 
oats cheaper than you can sell to the wheat board? They say that they have to 

. build a storage bin. 


s The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Jorgenson, I think your remark was confined to the a 
_ that there was no restriction in the province. 


Mr. JoRGENSON: There are a few points that I think must be made here. 
I do not want the witness to go away unless he has these points straight in his 
mind. In 1960, when the regulation of the board was changed to permit feed 
mills to purchase grain on behalf of feeders and to re-sell it to them, a regula- 
tion was also passed. The agreement states that the feed mills must report to 
the Canadian wheat board on how much they purchase and on the price at 
which they purchase, so in the wheat board there is more regulation now than 
- there ever was before with regard to feed grains. Your argument that the regula- 
~ tions have been taken away is not in fact true. There are more regulations 
- today. The wheat board has more control over the sale of wheat grains than | 
it ever had. 
Another point that might be of interest to you is that of the quantity 
of feed grain produced in western Canada about 75 per cent is consumed there. 
29969-3—3 
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Of that quantity approximately one per cent goes through the feed mills and 
the remainder of it is direct farmer to farmer transactions or through the 
Canadian wheat board, which has always been the case. 


Mr. Sorex: Is there a control on prices in this situation? 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): There never was. 


Mr. SorEL: The wheat board prices are controlled, but outside is there 
any control of prices? Is there anyone to control the prices at which a producer 
can sell? 


Mr. JORGENSEN: There certainly is because feeders purchasing feed from 
the producers have always negotiated the price with the producer of the 
feed grains. Your suggestion is that the feed mills are exploiting the farmer. 
Feed mills cannot do this because there is nothing stopping the feeder from 
going to the producer, purchasing his grain, taking it to the feed mill, having 
it processed, and taking it back home. This is what they would all do if they 
were not able to get it directly from the feed mill. What the wheat board 
has done in the regulation was to simply make it easier for the smaller pro- 
ducers to purchase their supply of feed grains by going directly to the 
feed mills. 


Mr. SorEL: You say that everything is controlled, this 10 or 15 per cent 
is controlled. Let us then stretch your theory and let everybody trade freely. 


Mr. JORGENSEN: May I ask you, sir, what quantity of feed grain is pro- 
duced in eastern Canada and what quantity is controlled by some agency? 
You produce in eastern Canada something like 80 per cent of your total 
requirements; is that not a fact? I think the figure is closer to 35 per. cent in 
the Province of Quebec. 

There is no board to prohibit the transaction of a sale between a pro- 
ducer and a feeder. Is this not a fact? 


Mr. SOREL: It is a fact but we are in a trade where there is not enough 
produce. Supply is not sufficient. In free trade once supply is insufficient, there 
is no danger, but when there is a surplus, that is when there is a danger. Our 
grain producers are still purchasers of grain. 


Mr. JORGENSEN: In the matter of straight justice, do you not think the 
same type of regulation that applies to one part of the country should apply 
to another part of the country? This is in effect what we have done. 


Mr. SoreL: (Interpretation) In a place like the east where there is a dearth 
of grain, there is no danger in this free sale, but when you have a surplus, 
there is a problem. We cannot get supply even in local markets. We have to 
buy 30 or 40 per cent of our supplies outside. 


Mr. JORGENSEN: In effect there are areas in the province of Ontario that 
are surplus feed producing areas. I am asking you this question: Are there 
any regulations which prevent a surplus producing area within a province 
selling to deficiency producing areas? This is what you have within the 
province. Take my own constituency, the eastern part of my constituency 
is a serious feed deficiency area. The western part produces a surplus. What 
you have is a movement of feed grains from one area to another. You have 
the same thing within the province. In the province of Ontario, for example, 
you have surplus feed producing areas. You have surplus feed producing 
areas in the province of Quebec, so you have the same movement of feed. 
I see absolutely nothing wrong with it. I think this is what should happen. 


I would like to ask Mr. Clark if the federation has any comment to make 
on this particular situation. I noted it is not contained in your brief. Are Mr. 
Sorel and Mr. Perrault members of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture? 
They are down here as representatives of the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture. 
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Mr. KirKx: The position is that we have never adopted a resolution endors- 


ing or rejecting this change of policy. I would only add to that, that as is 
well known of course there are differences of view on this question and there 
“are people within our organization who take a different view from the one 


taken by the co-operative federation for some of the reasons you mentioned. 


Our position is that we do not have a policy and we are the kind of organiza- 


tion, as I think you understand, where differences do exist, and we tolerate 
those differences. I think this is the right way to run such an organization. 


Mr. OUELLET: Inasmuch as the steering committee are supposed to have a 


BS meeting following this meeting, perhaps we should adjourn. 


Mr. HamIttTon: Could we not close this off with a note of sweet 


a reasonableness? 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Perrault has a comment which he would like to make. 
Mr. PERRAULT (President of the Co-opérative Fédérée): I would like to 


bring a few points to the attention of Mr. Jorgenson. You were referring to 


the local grains produced in the province of Quebec. The estimate I have is of 
the total requirements bought by the local feed mills the local oats or grains 


- amount to just barely 5 per cent. That is all it is. 


Mr. JORGENSON: One per cent in western Canada. 


Mr. PERRAULT: The distinction is this, that in the eastern part of the 
country, especially in Quebec and probably in the maritimes, the grains do 
not measure up to the quality of the grains imported—which is not a correct 
expression—from the western provinces. I think that when we study the situa- 
tion we must take all the factors into consideration and the various differences 
between both markets. That is all I wanted to ask. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): What is the price of your local grain? Is it 5 per 


- cent that you pay? 


Mr. SorEL: The western grain sets the price. 
Mr. PERRAULT: I could refer this question to Mr. Drouin. 


Mr. Drouin: I presume that the laid on price of western grain is the 
determining factor in establishing the price. 


Mr. HamiItton: What I wanted to say to Mr. Sorel was that this problem 


3 of basic feeding that goes on in both the east and the west has certainly been 
- in the minds of the people in Ottawa. I would like to point out that the two 


things that Mr. Jorgensen has said were done to try and alleviate too great a 
discrepancy on the basic costs of feeding in the two parts of the country. There 
was no doubt about it, that approximately 90 to 100 million bushels of grain 
were bootlegged in the days of surplus which did not appear in the wheat 
board operations. This is what you are referring to in the individual trans- 


actions between farmers. 


Secondly, the feed mills have always been a very small operation in western 
Canada. The point I was going to make is that with the innovation of cash 
advances, the pressure on farmers to make disaster sales was largely taken 
away; and thirdly, this was reenforced by putting the feed mills under the 
control of the Canadian wheat board, by making them report their price, which 
must be posted on their walls, to the government in Ottawa once a week. 
Evidence to the committee two weeks ago was that these prices are now higher 
at the feed mills than they are to the wheat board. In other words, feed mills 


have to go above wheat board prices to get the grain. There are several 


reasons for it. What I would like to suggest to you today is that we as a 
committee here are trying to bring relative equality to both sections of the 
country. I am simply saying that with respect to the pressure you see inthis 
committee towards setting up some sort of eastern feed grain board, western 
_ 29969-3—33 
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members of this committee know they are doing this in opposition to the 
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requests of the feeders in western Canada who claim that the feeders in 


western Canada think the government is, by feed grain subsidy on freight rates 
and on the payment of storage, using the taxpayers’ money to subsidize the 
eastern feeder against the western feeder. Yet members of the committee who 
are from the west support this strongly because we would like to see some lift 
in the income of the farm population of eastern Canada. 

The argument you have put forward about this business of free buying 
between producers and feeders in western Canada have largely been displaced 
because of the change in the legislation, in the regulations, and, secondly, 
because of the fact that every farmer in the west knows there is such a demand 
for his products that he is not going to sacrifice his grain. The situation you 
referred to took place a few years ago, but it is not true now. 


Mr. VINCENT: I have a question to ask of Mr. Kirk. The U.C.C. is a member 
of your federation. Is that correct? 


Mr. Kirk: Yes sir. 
Mr. VINCENT: I think that the question raised by Mr. Sorel is very impor- 


tant. Why does not the federation of agriculture support the point of view 


expressed by the farmers in my province? 

Mr. Kirk: Because there are differences of view within our organization. 
This goes on in many connections. 

Mr. VINCENT: This is a big problem for us, if there is a difference of view 
between farmers on this question. 

Mr. Kirk: Let me say this on the point, the differences of view I think 
relate really to the analysis of the effect of the policy. They do not relate to 
a simple difference of view as to whose interest should be served. 

The CHAIRMAN: I think we can justify being a bit late because we want to 
deal with the point that Mr. Sorel and Mr. Perrault made. This afternoon Mr. 
Kirk will be back and I have on my list Mr. Danforth. We will start on that 
basis after lunch. I would like to thank Mr. Sorel and Mr. Perrault and those 
who are with him. 

Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): What time is the meeting? 

The CHairMAN: After orders of the day. Thank you. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


TUESDAY, December 10, 1963. 


The ViIcE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I see there is a quorum. Mr. Honey 
asked me to make his apologies since he will not be able to be present this 
afternoon. He had to go back home, so he asked me to take the chair in his 
place. Before we carry on I would like to read you the minutes of the sub- 
committee meeting that was held at the lunch hour, and ask for your approval. 
The minutes read as follows. 


(See Minutes of Proceedings) 


This is a report from the subcommittee meeting which was held today. 


Mr. JORGENSON: You mentioned one organization which I would like to 
have clarified. I think it was the association for the development and protection 
of eastern agriculture. What does that consist of? 


The VIcE CHAIRMAN: I am not familiar with it. 
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The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: If I may be permitted to explain, this is 
Ban organization in the eastern townships of the province of Quebec. They want 
to present a brief and they want to discuss the general aspects of eastern 
! ee riculture especially the poultry industry. 
Mr. JORGENSON: Are they an association of farmers or of millers? 
The CLERK OF THE COMMITTEE: It is principally an association of farmers. 
Mr. Lanctots: Mr. Chairman? 
‘The Vick CuairmMAN: Mr. Frank Howard and the Montreal Corn Exchange 
_ have expressed a desire to appear before the committee. 
Mr. LANGLOIS: I would like to add to that list, if I may. 
‘ The VicE CHAIRMAN: I would like first of all to ask if this report is 
_ to be adopted. 
4 Mr. LancLots: Very well. 
: : Mr. PrcEoN: When will the U.C.C. and the co-op return again? 
a The ViIcE CHAIRMAN: They appeared this morning. I imagine if we do 
_ carry on with what we have decided to do here and ask for leave to have the 
‘ committee reconstituted, and to carry on with the same study, we could invite 
them back again. 


AH 


mR 


_ Mr. PicEon: Mr. Sorel told me this morning that he had a brief to present 
- here. | : 
‘The Vick CHairMAN: Do I hear a motion to accept the report of the sub- 
- committee? 

* Mr. Horner (Acadia): What was the report of the subcommittee? I am 
_ sorry that I have arrived late. 

4 The VICE CHAIRMAN: I hereby pass it over to you to read. It has now been 
- moved and seconded that we adopt the report. 

4 Motion agreed to. 

a I believe Mr. Honey was supposed to leave me a list of the people he had 


a 


recognized to ask questions of Mr. Kirk. I only remember the first name, that 
of Mr. Danforth. I cannot remember the others. So I shall now ask Mr. Danton 
if he would like to proceed with his questions at this time, and then I will 
carry on with anybody else. 

- Mr. Lancuors: I have a motion I would like to make. 

The VICE CHAIRMAN: You wish to request further witnesses? 

Mr. Lanctois: Yes. I have a motion, but first you may deal with the 
questions. 

The VIcE CHAIRMAN: Please go on. 

Mr. LANGzLOIS: I move, seconded by Mr. Gauthier that the National Associa- 
_ tion of Millers with their experts from various regions appear before the 
q _members of this committee. 

a The VicE CHAIRMAN: I have a motion before me. It is moved by Mr. 
Langlois and seconded by Mr. Gauthier that the National Association of 
Millers along with their experts from various regions appear before the mem- 
bers of this committee. You have all heard the translation. Is there any 
- objection to this motion? 

| Mr. DANFORTH: If it is agreeable to the hon. member may I suggest that 
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The ViIcE-CHAIRMAN: We will allow it to stand and I shall bring it up © 
again before we adjourn this afternoon. Now, Mr. Danforth. : 


Mr. Danrortu: Mr. Chairman, I am sure we all consider the proceedings 
of this committee to be of the utmost importance. Especially because of the 
controversy over the prices that are being paid in the east for feed grain. | 
Therefore I would like to apologize to the witness who has had to wait because 
of lack of a quorum both this morning and this afternoon, and I would point 
out that out of a quorum of 20 there were 13 Conservatives here on time this 
morning, and out a quorum of 20 there were 15 conservatives here this 
afternoon in order to hear him. I think it is only fair to the committee to point 
this out. 


Now, sir, as I pointed out this morning, my interest is somewhat different 
because I come from a part of Ontario in the east here where we do have a 
surplus grain problem or a problem in connection with the disposal of our 
grain. So we are very much concerned when we hear evidence of the difficulty 
further east to obtain supplies, and having to pay what they consider to be 
abnormally high prices for feed. 


Therefore, sir, I would like to ask if I might put a series of short questions 
pertaining directly to this subject. First, my understanding of this is that the 
Canadian wheat board is responsible for the grain to the lakehead, and then 
the grain that is moved into elevators in the east is purchased by brokers and 
grain firms in the east for storage and subsequent disposal to feeders in various 
areas. Am I correct in that assumption? 


Mr. Kirk: Yes, that is the position; certainly it is the principal position 
for oats and barley exclusively. I think occasionally some grain does move to 
eastern Canada under the wheat board, which ultimately is sold in eastern 
Canada, but that is an exception. 


Mr. DanrortH: Am I correct in assuming that the federation of agriculture 
is in a position to believe that the people who are the sole owners then of 
these stored quantities of grain, in the east are in a position—I am not asking 
you to commit yourself whether it is so or not—to ask prices for the grain 
which in the consideration of the feeders might be thought to be abnormal 
prices, or giving them more than a normal profit on this grain? In other words, 
are they in a position to speculate on the price of this grain? 


Mr. Kirk: Well, sir, if before the close of navigation the amount of supplies 
for the winter period proves, in the judgment of whatever committee, or in the 
judgment of the trade—to be short, or if in the immediate judgment of the 
trade it is considered to be short at any subsequent time during the winter, 
well then of course you have a shortage of supply, and the price may move 
upwards for those supplies in eastern positions. It can move upwards over what 
you paid for it, or perhaps over the lakehead price. And, the price can move 
upwards over what was paid for those supplies in eastern positions, or perhaps 
over the lakehead price, subject to two limitations: one being that it cannot 
move upward beyond the extra cost bringing it down by rail and, secondly, 
there are limits to it moving upward in reference to the availability of other 
feed supplies such as corn, for example, and the price at which those supplies 
are available. There are some competitive limitations to price increases, under 
those circumstances. 


Mr. DanrorTH: Then, in your considered opinion would you agree that the 
policy of the former government in respect of the application of $5 per ton 
freight assistance to corn moving from Ontario into the eastern feed markets 
was a move in the right direction?. Would it do anything to maintain stabilized 
prices in the east? 
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Mr. Kirk: Incidentally, it was a $5 payment on a shipment of corn not 
necessarily from Ontario. This policy was instituted because under the condi- 
tions which followed that crop failure in 1961, it was felt that a physical 


shortage of supplies was disadvantageous, and the rise in the price was dis- 


advantageous to the maritime provinces particularly because they did not have 
access to the same transportation cost terms in respect of corn, you see, as an 
alternative and, under these conditions, this subsidy was applied. It is my 
understanding that it was applied in light of this shortage situation. 

I am not aware of a suggestion that this particular stratagem be a 
permanent policy because it takes this particular acute domestic shortage, you 
see, to create this special disadvantage to the maritimes. Under more normal 
circumstances they could utilize wheat, oats and barley without experiencing 
any particular disadvantage by not being able to bring corn down. 


Mr. DANFORTH: With this $5 freight assistance does it not put the producers 


of corn in Ontario in a better competitive position in the maritimes in respect 


of the importation of American corn by boat? I may be subject to correction 
here but, as I said, that was a subsidy on corn. It was not on Ontario corn. 
Mr. DANFORTH: Well, I am speaking of corn. 
Mr. Kirk: I know but it was on any corn, be it Ontario or American, and 
I think that most of what did move was United States corn. 
Mr. DANFORTH: I know there was a tremendous amount of Ontario corn 
moved out. 
Mr. Kirk: Was there? 
Mr. DANFORTH: Is it not a fact that this $5 assistance would put Ontario 
corn growers in a better competitive position in respect of the importation of 
millions of bushels of American corn into the maritimes? Perhaps I could get 


at it another way; as a committee, we are interested in the methods of 


stabilizing prices to eastern feeders and since the amount of grain is held in 
the hands of a group of grain dealers and brokers they are more or less then 
in a position to ask whatever price the market will stand, and one of the 
means of creating competition or keeping the price from going too high is the 
availability of other sources of corn. I think you will agree with me on that. 
Then, there are two sources of grain, either imports from the United States or 


. by rail from western Ontario, grain moving in from the lakehead by rail. These 


are two ways of moderating the price and, as a producer and one who is 
interested in Ontario corn, I am far more interested in the feeders in the east 
having their prices stabilized by Ontario grain rather than United States 
grain. 

In the opinion of the federation would this subsidy combat the importation 
of the tremendous quantities of American corn or is there some other factor 
involved in the usage of millions of bushels of American corn in eastern feed 
lots? 

Mr. Kirk: Of course, I would think it would be possible to put a subsidy 
on in respect of Montreal and maritime points, and the result of that subsidy, 


depending on the size of it, would give that much more advantage to Ontario 


corn. A good deal of this would depend on the size of the subsidy, and just 
exactly what the feed was. 

As you know, the recommendation of the federation was that there should 
be provision for the assisted movement of such grain from Ontario to Quebec 
and the maritimes. I think our thinking on that was that the purpose of such 
provisions and the way they are set up should be designed principally to 
ensure that Ontario grains do not suffer unreasonable price declines, price 


declines that are unreasonable in terms of the basic market situation and what 


should be its competitive position with imported grain. There should not be 
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a harvest time glut complicated by storage difficulties which might cause a 
local decline in the price. The purpose of the subsidy should be to prevent 


that type of price decline. We thought of it somewhat in terms of an emergency — 


policy with the general idea that, on the whole, Ontario grain is not a surplus 
grain in the basic sense, that there are importations, and that the country is 
in a deficit position in respect of these grains. Certainly eastern Canada is. And, 
it should be able under normal circumstances to realize a price fully competitive 
with the cost of bringing in alternative sources. But, we did think there could 
be periods, particularly harvest periods, when you get severe local price declines 
that could be helped and, perhaps, corrected by a transport subsidy. | 


Mr. DANFORTH: I understand, sir, that your association does represent all 
of Canada, as your brief indicates. I would like to know the thinking of the 
federation in regard to this Ontario situation because it does tie in with these 
stabilized prices in Quebec, the maritimes and British Columbia. 

What I am concerned about is why is it when we are in a surplus position 
in Ontario—and I am speaking of wheat and corn, and soybeans—that the 
growers have to be assessed a definite sum of money to take this surplus not. 
only off the market but to find export markets for our Ontario grain overseas 
when they are in a deficit supply of grain in Quebec and the maritimes. This 
is 2 somewhat unreasonable position. 

One could say we are in a glut in our harvest season and the statement 
has been made that if there is not sufficient grain in lakehead storage, or in 
port facilities in Montreal and the other large storage centres, the grain falls 
because of a surplus in our area. I cannot understand why there is not space 
available in these harbours when we have a glut, while at the same time the 
price in the maritimes, after navigation closes, as well as in Quebec, rises 
drastically, yet we have surplus grain in Ontario. I cannot get this through 
my head. Why should there be this drastic increase in the price in the maritimes 
while at the same time we have to subsidize the movement of our grain out of 
Ontario even at market prices? This does not add up. I cannot see why this is 
necessary. Why should the farmer and feeder have to pay at both ends? Where 
is the resistance? Your federation has looked into this problem. Can you tell 
me where this resistance is built up? Are the brokers and grain handlers at 
the terminal elevators resisting this inflow of grain so that they can build up 
an artificial scarcity of supply, or what does the federation think in this regard? 
This is something that troubles us here in Ontario, particularly when we hear 
of the deficiency of grain in Quebec and the maritimes. We have enough grain 
but we cannot sell it unless we subsidize the sales. 


Mr. Kirk: I am very much afraid I am going to have to say, because it is 
true, I do not know the answer to that question. Probably I should know the 
answer but the fact is, when you ask me why it is necessary to subsidize grain 
for export from a deficit area, and that is what you are saying, taking your 
description of the situation as being accurate, I do not know. 


Mr. DanrortH: I am sure you are aware of the fact that the soybean 
growers and wheat growers both subsidize export sales from Ontario? 


Mr. KirKx: Yes, I have understocd that to be the situation. 


Mr. DANFORTH: ease is a surplus of corn always in storage in most parts 
of Ontario. 

Perhaps you could answer this question. Can you tell me how much United 
States corn comes into the maritimes and the east as feed? I know this figure 
is in the neighbourhood of seven million or eight million bushels in respect of 
the maritimes. Can you enlighten me in that regard? 


Mr. Kirk: It has been my understanding that normally the movement 
has been quite light into the maritimes for feed. There is quite a regular 
persistent movement of corn into Quebec but this varies very much in quantity. 
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Mr. Lancuots: It was 35 million bushels this year. 

__-Mr. Kirk: It was 35 million bushels? | 

Mr. Jorgenson: Mr. Chairman, I should like to make a suggestion. We 

“have with us here this afternoon Mr. Phillips from the Department of Agri- 

= culture. He may be familiar with some of these figures, and perhaps he could 
come up to the front table and give us this information. 

: - Mr. DanFrorTH: I would be very interested in having these Peg placed 
on ‘the record. 

_ The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Phillips, would you like to join us here and 
answer some of these questions? 

For the benefit of those who do not know Mr. Phillips, he is with the 

i Department of Agriculture and, I am sure he is qualified to answer these 
" questions for you. 

4 Mr. C. R. Purtures (Director, Plant Products Division, Department of 

Agriculture): Mr. Chairman, perhaps I could dea! with the first part of Mr. 

* Danforth’s question. 

4 - JI believe he asked why the price of grain is high in the maritimes when 

s the Ontario producers subsidize the export of wheat? 

Mr. DanrortH: Yes, that is right, but I also included soybeans in the 

question. 

4 Mr. Puituips: I think soybeans apply to a limited degree. 

fe Dealing with the second part of your question in which you assumed there 

ee a high price in the east, the Ontario wheat marketing board, which is a 
_ producers’ organization, under Ontario legislation supported by federal legisla- 

tion in respect of the going price in the domestic market, is able to negotiate 

a price with the millers of Ontario in the case of the export price, is able to 

obtain a negotiated price in the case of a support price under the agriculture 
abilization board, and it is the desire of that board to sell wheat for milling 

purposes. There has been, on a rare occasion, a sale of wheat from Canada for 

feed purposes. That was particularly true in the winter of 1961- 62 after the 

drought year. They sold it in eastern Canada far enough out of position that it 

could not get back into a flour mill. They sold it out of Kingston and Prescott 

for that purpose. Generally speaking, they did not sell it in Canada for fear 

this would break their price which had been established by negotiation. 

' That is one answer to part of the question you asked. 

2 The other part of your question was, would a subsidy on Ontario corn of 

the type you had in the past increase the utility of Ontario corn as distinct 

_ from United States corn? 

Mr. DANFORTH: Yes. 

2 Mr. Puittips: The subsidy was $5 per ton. The cost, about a month and a 

- halt ago, because this is the tailend of the shipping season, and rates are 

- higher, of shipping corn to Halifax from Chicago would be of the order of 

~ $4.85 by water. The cost of shipping a ton of grain to Moncton from Chatham 

' would be of the order of $10. 

in The question then arises, why can they not ship by boat? This brings us 

_ back to the same question that Mr. Pigeon had in mind. Boats would have 

- to be loaded at Port Stanley, Sarnia or Wallaceburg to be shipped down there. 

I would judge from past experience that the cost of loading a canaller and 

; “moving the grain to the market from Wallaceburg would be in the order of 


eae AT the time the policy was instituted it was designed to help the maritimes 
ae of the conditions which have been mentioned. It was determined that 
Mo per ton would be sufficient to eliminate the differential between corn at 
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To do this same thing today in respect of Ontario corn would cost in the 
neighbourhood of $16 per ton. To the extent that corn was used in the mari- 
times, assisting the maritime feeders, it increased the market for corn, and to 
that extent assisted Ontario producers of corn. 

Does that answer the question? I am not sure I have covered all angles of 
the question. 

Mr. DANFORTH: You referred to the shipping of corn by boat. What would - 
happen when the navigation season closed, and that is when we begin to 
harvest our corn? I am interested in the movement of Ontario corn and our 
corn is not available until approximately six weeks prior to the closing of 
navigation. 

Mr. Puriuips: That is correct, and the harvest in Ontario was particularly 
late this year. I believe there is some Ontario corn still left in Montreal. There 
is a good rate in terms of wheat and corn to the producers in Montreal, which 
I believe is 23 cents per bushel, but 23 cents per bushel brings the cost up 
around $7 per ton. In other words it is cheaper to ship corn from Chicago to 
Halifax than it is to ship by rail from Chatham to Montreal. 


Mr. DANFoRTH: I am referring to that period of time after the navigation 
season closes. . 


Mr. Puitties: What happens, as you know, Mr. Danforth, because of the 
reasons Mr. Kirk has mentioned, is that when they have a big corn harvest 
in Ontario, they only have so much crib facilities on their farms and they sell 
the excess at distress prices. This happened particularly last year when they 
had such a big harvest, but they may be in a better position this year. It is at 
that time and that time only that there are distressed prices. People are putting 
it in store for winter use, in Montreal, Prescott, Kingston, not to mention the 
western Ontario elevators. 


Mr. DANFoRTH: Is it not a fact that before the navigation season closes 
the terminal elevators do load up with United States corn, and when we harvest 
there are no storage facilities available? 


Mr. Puruiies: Evidence has already been given to this committee that 
under the licensing procedure of the board of grain commissioners the elevators 
in eastern Canada are allowed to have a certain proportion of their space 
occupied by American grain, and this licence extends two weeks or so after 
the opening of the navigation up to several weeks before the close of naviga- 
tion. All American corn or other grain which is designed for export has to be 
out. This allows some American corn for feeding purposes in Canada to be 
stored, but by the same token Canadian corn is accepted into these elevators. 


Mr. DANFORTH: There is a supply of American corn there. The point of 
my question is this, I am suspicious of the fact that there is a tremendous 
quantity of American corn placed in these elevators and that the close of the 
navigation season makes our freight rates so high for getting corn into the 
maritimes that the man who sells his corn takes advantage of that drastic 
increase in freight and sells this American corn at the laid price of our corn, 
and makes a very substantial profit on the transaction. I am wondering if 
this would be a factor in the tremendous use of American corn on our potential 
markets east of us here. 


Mr. Pur.urpes: I am not sure that I can answer your question, but I will try 
in this way. The fact of the matter is that American corn, or any corn, was in 
great demand in 1961, up until this summer because it was the cheapest grain 
available in Canada, not because it went down, but because Canadian grain 
went up. Therefore, they bought American corn. This year American corn went 
up and Canadian grain prices went down, and the demand was for Canadian 
grain. Even Canadian wheat was cheaper than American corn. During the last 
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- three weeks American corn prices have come down, and there have been people 
trying to bring in American corn for the winter to supplement what they can 
get from Ontario because they were unable to get what they considered ade- 
quate quantities of wheat, and because the price was right. 

Mr. DANFrorTH: Can you give me an estimation of the normal quantity of 

American importation of corn coming in? 

Mr. Pumutes: I can give you an estimation of the normal quantity which 
was brought in prior to 1961. If my memory serves me correctly, it was in the 
order of 14 million bushels, of which about 10 million were used for industrial 

purposes and 4 million for feed purposes. I also noticed in the statistics, when 
I was looking at them, that there came a period when the first increase applied 
above that figure, and it went up by 4 million bushels because Ontario farmers 

_ delivered that many fewer bushels for cash. The additional quantity came in to 

replace what Ontario farmers decided to feed on their farms. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: What was the importation last year? 

Mr. Puiturps: Around 35 million. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: Is there any reason why there was so much last year? 
Mr. Puruuips: Because it was the cheapest grain on the market. 


e Mr. DANFoRTH: Does American corn come in from ocean ports along the 
coast of the U.S. when our navigational season is closed so that they can get 
corn at a much cheaper freight rate than we can overland? 


= Mr. Puiuuies: The year that this special assistance was on it occurred, and 
- it might possibly occur this year from Portland to Halifax. 


_ | Mr. DanrortH: In other words, we are faced with this problem. The basis 
of these questions is the fact that these men control the grain in eastern Canada, 
- and the only way that we as feeders can get a reasonable price is to have 
available other sources of grain. What I am trying to find out is how many 
sources of grain we have and what stabilizing effect it might have on the 
prices. From your answers I would take it then that in Ontario, because of 
our heavy freight, had we surplus grains on our farms we would not have 
sg much of a stabilizing influence in Quebec and the maritimes. Am I correct 
- in that assumption? } 
Mr. PHILLIPS: Yes, because the facts of the matter are that while Ontario 
_ has a surplus, Ontario must import 20 per cent of its requirements. Ontario 
is a grain deficient province, and therefore there is a market much closer than 
Montreal for grain in Ontario. 


i Mr. LANGLOIS: What is the reason for exporting it to Quebec, if you are 
_ short of it in Ontario? 


2 


Mr. PHILLIPS: Because this is what goes on. 


: Mr. DANFoRTH: A lot of our grain is used commercially in Ontario, which 
takes it off the feeder market. This is quite a factor in Ontario. I am speaking 
of the feeder proposition. 


Mr. Peters: I have a supplementary question to this. Is there a regulation 
that will stop the broker from selling export grain from American sources to 
a the retail trade, the feed mixes, et cetera, if the price is right? In other words, 
_ if he adds to local production the cost of freight, this may bring the local 
as produce up much higher than the export price. Is he allowed to take this out 
4 of the elevators out of what you would call the bonded storage for retail sale? 
a Let us say that at Baie Comeau you have four or five million bushels of corn 
3 designated for American export to be stored in Canada. The broker who hauls 
_ that, being either American or Canadian, found a ready market in the retail 
a field in Canada. Can he sell it? 
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Mr. PHILttips: The answer to that is yes, he could sell it, but he would have 4 
to go through the revenue and change it from “in bond” to “delivery” to the — 


domestic market. 
Mr. PETERS: There is no particular cost in doing that, is there? 
Mr. PHILLIPS: No. 


Mr. DANFoRTH: I would like to carry on with my questioning for a moment. 
Whenever a suggestion is made that perhaps lack of storage space in the 


maritimes and in Quebec is a factor in this high price of feed grain, we get 


representations from the grain interests stating that the elevator capacity is 
perhaps sufficient and that this is not the answer. This leads me to believe 
that perhaps there is excess profit and a good business in the grain in this 


particular area. Is it the feeling in the Federation of Agriculture that their 


~ recommended agency, with no legislative power but only in the capacity of 
adviser, would be able to overcome any local interests in this matter? I am 
a bit concerned about this agency which is recommended having no teeth in 
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it, and being only in an advisory capacity. I fail to see how it could serve a — 


purpose, if it is the commercial interests which are responsible for this inflated 


price. Since you no doubt have gone into all aspects of this very thoroughly, 


you surely must have an answer to this. 


Mr. KrrK: Well, Mr. Danforth, you premise your question on what to me 
appears to be an assumption there is always an inflated price in eastern 
Canada in the winter months. It is not clear to me this is always so. 


Mr. DANFORTH: I understand from your remarks that there are periods of 
time when the eastern feeders pay as low a price as the westerners and the 
grain feeders in Ontario. Is this a fact? 


Mr. Kirk: Now you are raising the question of what we mean by inflated 
price. If you are implying it as having some particular type of comparison 
across Canada, I do not know what you refer to. The kind of inflated price we 
recognize in our brief as occurring is one where a premium in the price is 
created over what we consider to be the basic market level. 


Mr. DanrortH: I will accept that definition of it. 


Mr. Krrk: This kind of premium occurs when there is a shortage either 


at the lakehead prior to the close or in eastern Canada after the close which 


is such that it forces the price up over this basic market level. It is our hope © 


that these provisions for the payment of eastern storage and the provisional 


prices together will go far towards eliminating this. 

I do not think it has been true that this premium always has occurred; 
that is, I do not think there always has been a shortage in eastern Canada and 
an excessive price in the terms in which we are defining it in eastern Canada. 
It is not clear to me that there always will be in the future. If the situation 
under present policies is such that this inevitably every year is going to occur, 
then I think further steps will have to be taken. This is not clear to us. 


Our recommendation is that together with these policies which have been | 
established we set up an agency which, through study, advice and consulta- — 


tion, would facilitate a smooth check on that movement the way it should be. 
If that agency should find, with experience, and under these new policies, that 


we are getting into a chronic serious situation of premium prices being paid © 


by eastern farmers as compared to basic wheat board levels, then I! think this 


would indicate future action would have to be taken. It is not clear to me what 


is the situation now. 


Mr. DanrortH: I think you really are an optimist when you look at an 


area which produces only 5 per cent to 10 per cent of our basic requirements, 
and which is a brokerage area where fees and charges are taken, and think 


; 
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EB chere is not going to be a premium price paid for grain. Should the agency 
find these actual deficiencies are artificially created for the specific purpose of 
increasing the profit taken on grain, what can they do about it? 

Mr. Kirk: The agency as we have recommended it has no power of action 
in terms of intervening with authority in the pricing or the movement of 
grain; I quite agree with you. 
| Mr. LANGLOIS: I think in the amendment I brought in this morning, it 
_ is not an advisory agency but rather a controlling agency which would have 
something to say. It depends whether or not that is accepted. 


: Mr. DANFORTH: I would like to have this specific point cleared up. As I 
- understand it, this agency, if it were set up, could be in an advisory capacity 
_ only as it is being recommended by the federation, and should it find that the 
_ discrepancies as outlined are working as a definite hardship to farmers, in 
_ effect it has no power in itself but must bring representations to government 
- or other agencies and ask that action be taken. Am I correct in that 
_ assumption? 

Mr. Kirk: That is correct. 

: Mr. DanrortH: Then may I ask why, when the federation is aware of 
_ the basic problems and the difficulties at this time, it did not recommend an 
agency with more power of action such as outlined by my hon. friend? This 
© is something I fail to understand. The federation has requested an agency, and 
- yet it seems to me the agency would have no power in its terms of reference 
- to take any action; it is incapable of doing anything. 

= If governments are normal, I can visualize that if a fevomimontened is 
_ brought in from the agency there would be several months elapse before any = 
: thing definite could be done. Why was something more progressive not 
_ brought forward by the federation at this time? There must be a basic reason 
a for it, because generally you have a reason for what you do. May I ask why 
you did not come forward with a recommendation that the agency have 
definite power of action? 


Mr. Kirk: Because, with all respect, sir, I think in asking this question 
you are suggesting the existence of exceedingly serious problems of a nature 
that so far as I am concerned are not defined. We are not at all clear that 
there are difficulties in this situation which, under present policy conditions, 
will exist of such a severe and impractical nature under conditions of the best 
co-operation by all the agencies concerned to meet them, that they will, 
‘in spite of that, persistently result in what you really are suggesting is ex-— 
-ploitation of the farmer in the price of grain, in a form which is reflected not 
in the price of the grain as sold by the western producer, but is reflected in 
essentially an exploited margin in western Canada. Is that your position? 

3 Mr. DANFORTH: Yes. 


: Mr. Kirk: It seems to me to be your assumption that the exploited margin 
not only does exist, but will exist, and that you are quite certain of this. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Yes. i. 
. Mr. Kirk: I do not think this is at all clear to the federation. : 
# Mr. DANFORTH: Did Lhe federation, in making its calculations, base those 
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espect of the pricing? What I am speaking of is this. When a farmer buys a 
“manufactured feed at 63 cents a pound it is a far different cry from the sale 
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put up the price of grain, the farmer is not satisfied that he is not paying ag 
premium price on the bare essential grain itself. ~( 

Mr. HorNER (Acadia): The same exists in western Canada on manu- 
facturing feed. 


‘Mr. LANGLOIs: On screenings? 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): There is a little alfalfa and a little grain. 
The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen. 


Mr. DANFORTH: I do not want to usurp the function of the Chair, but I 
am concerned about this. You are apparently a representative of the federa- 
tion. From your statements it appears that you are not certain in your own 
mind that there are premium prices paid in the eastern provinces and I can 
agree with that, but I wonder what your price calculations are based upon. 
~Was it followed through to what the feeder actually paid for grain? There — 
would in that respect be a difference. 


Mr. Kirk: In the first place let us be clear that we have talked about two 
different kinds of premium or spread. One is the occurrence of an increase in 
the price, which has nothing to do with charging of marketing margins; it is 
an increase in the price that has occurred from time to time in eastern Canada. 
That is one thing. It is to eliminate those increases in the price over what we 
consider the basic wheat board level that we have these new measures. The | 
second part of it, the question whether or not the persistent regular marketing 
margin taken by the trade in the handling and processing of feeds is exces- 
sive. I do not have the figures here, but when in the past we have tried to 
identify the elements in this margin between the lakehead price and what it ~ 
is sold for in some form or other in eastern Canada, we have found the ele- 
ments are identifiable; they are there; and they are elements of cost. The feed 
business, in terms of marketing margins and prices charged for services and — 
for handling and so on, does not tend to be a high profit margin business; it 
tends to be a very low profit margin business. This does not mean that there 
may not be waste in the way it is done; I could not go so far as. to*sayatnis 
because I am not an expert on the feed business. I cannot therefore say | 
whether waste is involved. I do know in all of eastern Canada our cooperative 
organizations are successful competitors. There is competition in this business. 
It is on the general picture I have from them that I base my suggestion that — 
the feed business is not a high profit margin business. I think that really is — 
my answer to your question. 


Mr. DanrortH: Mr. Chairman, I would like to thank the witness for his 
courtesy, and pass. 3 


+ 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I have on my list Mr. Horner and Mr. Jorgenson. 
Mr. JORGENSON: My questions are related. | 


The VicE-CHaIRMAN: Are your questions related to this line of 
questioning? 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): They are related to the line of questioning in 
regard to the Canadian feed grain policy. 


Mr. Kirk, you are well aware of the report by Dr. Havers. Would you 
agree that to some extent there may be a basis for Mr. Havers’ charge that 
this feed grain policy may bring about poor farming practices? I am not 
saying it does. I am asking if there is some basis for this, or is he completely 
wrong? ' 


Mr. Kirk: First of all I should, I think, make it clear that if the eastern 
Canadian agriculture is losing vast quantities of money every year through the 
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ifecd- freight assistance policy, I think “the federation would cle say that it 
“has no vested interest in the continuation of that loss. I want to be clear about 
that. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I just want a yes or no answer. Is there some basis 
or is there not? 

Mr. Kirk: As a background to my remarks I would say that to answer the 
‘question of whether it contributes to poor farming practices, I would like a little 
better definition than I think I have of the term “poor farming practice’. If it 
is meant that it contributes to less than a maximization of production on a big 

piece of land, I do not know if— 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): This is the charge he makes here. 


! Mr. Kirk: This is not necessarily a sound definition of poor farming prac- 
‘tice. If he makes less money by more intensively producing from a big piece of 
land, then it may very well be that it is poor farming practice to undertake 
‘that production. The point I am making, Mr. Horner—and I am not trying to 
be tricky about this—is that I am not quite clear; and I am speaking as frankly 
; and honestly as I can. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I will accept your answer as no to that part, and 
T have another brief question. 
- The feed grain policy is often claimed in eastern Caen to be a benefit 
only to the big feeder. Is there any justification for that claim is your view? 


= Mr. Kirk: No, I do not think that is a justified claim. 

Mr. HornER (Acadia): In other words, a small farmer feeding 10 or even 
five litters of pigs can take advantage and does obtain an advantage from this 
feed grain policy? 

: Mr. Kirk: Yes, in so far as he buys freight assisted grain. 

| Mr. Horner (Acadia): But he does not buy nearly as much of it as a 
larger feeder? This is the point I am trying to make. 

Mr. Kirk: Of course he does not. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): The large feeder does get a bigger slice of the $20 
“million. 


Mr. Kirk: A large feeder gets more than a small feeder, yes. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): It is a well accepted fact in western Canada par- 
ticularly—and I want to give you the western view and you can agree with it 
or not—that we raise the cattle, we produce the grain and therefore perhaps 
: “more of these cattle should be fed where the grain is. What is the use of sending 
the feeder grain down here? The view is that they should be fed at home. This 
ais what happens with the automobile industry. The steel is here, the auto- 
“mobiles are built here, and they are shipped out west. Do you see or hear this 
opinion expressed very often within your Canadian federation of agriculture? 


4 Mr. Kirk: I have certainly heard the opinion. I do not hear it expressed 
very often among our officials and members with whom I work, no. 


: Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have a few more quick questions. 

__-In regard to page 4, item No. 5, how much grain are you referring to when 

: you say ‘“‘the policy to sea Gntarie wheat and corn move out of the province 
of Ontario”? With how much grain do you think you are dealing? 


4 Mr. Kirk: The answer to that is that we have no amount in mind because 
the nature of the policy was designed to correct what we expected to be periodic 
; price depressions in essentially temporary conditions. This can occur some years 
not at all and in other years it can occur to a significant extent. It was not 
introduced in our minds with regard to moving any precise quantity of grain; 
it was introduced with the idea of giving a certain protection against this kind 
of price slump and was not related to any particular fiscal year. 
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Mr. Horner (Acadia): So you do not know how much corn or wheat in 
Ontario is moved out of the province? : 4 


Mr. Kirk: No. a 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Therefore you do not know what you are asking 
the government to accept in terms of dollars and cents? ji 


Mr. KirK: We know what we are asking in terms of dollars and cents | 
per ton. ‘ 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): But you do not have any round figure? With the 
thought in mind that you are asking the government to pay freight assistance — 
on Ontario wheat moving out of that province, let us look at the item with 
regard to millings and screenings moving out of the lakehead. Would it not» 
just be as fair to ask for assistance on millings and screenings moving back to 
the prairies? . 


Mr. KirK: Well, this is a policy to assist the movement of western grain 3 
to eastern Canada and to British Columbia. : 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): It is a policy to promote the enlargement of the 
livestock feeding industry throughout Canada, I hope, and one which includes — 
British Columbia. It facilitates the movement of grain out of the prairies, 
and it also should not work against the feeding of livestock in the prairies. 
Do you follow my point? I am taking the other side of the question purposely 
because I would say there is sound reasoning for it. 

Two or three years ago you may remember we had a feed stortage in 
Western Canada when freight assistance was paid for feed in those temporary 
years. So this is quite a feasible thing within the prairies themselves. You will 
remember that freight assistance was paid on grain. So with that in mind, and 
also having in mind that you are talking for assistance to be paid on Ontario 
grain, is it not just as logical for freight assistance to be paid on screenings, 
largely scrap grain, going back to the prairies, since the cars are going back 
empty anyway? 

Mr. Kirk: I think that the general assumption underlying this policy is 


that the grain exists under most circumstances locally for feeding in western 
Canada. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): There is no general policy? 


Mr. Kirk: You mentioned yourself one instance, and I can think of three 
years when freight assistance was paid in the province of Manitoba alone. We 
do not say in Alberta, because Alberta would not go along with the federal 
government on it. I think so, but the federation apparently does not. Now I 
have another question with regard to grain movement. | 


Mr. Kirk: You say we apparently do not. If you are instancing when the 
freight assistance was given, the circumstances were admittedly particular, and 
I think, to be fair, they were abnormal circumstances. a 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Three years ago in Manitoba is not necessarily 
abnormal. . 

Mr. Krrx: I have not any case for an irregular policy on this assisted 
movement. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): This is only on a year to year basis, this whole 
freight assistance. There is no legislation and you are asking for it to be made 
permanent. 


Mr. Kirk: Yes. 
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; ie Mr. Horner (Acadia): I ask for western Canada to receive the same benefit 
along the same line, and particularly with regard to screenings. At the top of 
| pence 5 you say that: 

The minimum assistance should be $5. 00 per ton. 


4 How much does it cost by boat per ton to ship grain from the lakehead, 
a Aet us say, to Toronto? Can you give me a rough answer? We are just dealing 
c in generalities so that I can pursue my questions a little? 

a Mr. Kirk: I would say between $2.00 or $3.00. 

‘ Mr. Horner (Acadia): You are talking about a minimum of $5.00 for 
. the farmer near or around Toronto. I pick Toronto not because I love the 


; icon the lakehead for western grain which costs $2.00 or $3.00 eo water. 
Therefore those farmers are going to buy more at a drastically reduced price, 

3 to my way of thinking. You see my point? And if the same thing applies, they 

4 will feed more cattle. 

- Mr. Kirk: You point out that this is grain that is assisted to a greater 


extent than the cost of transportation. 

: Mr. Horner (Acadia): Yes. 

a Mr. Kirk: That is true in some cases. 

' _ Mr. Horner (Acadia): How far can this grain move by water and still 
_ have the freight assistance cover the transportation of it? Have you any idea, 
_ Dr. Phillips? 

Mr. Puriies: Mr. Chairman, the cost of water transportation to Toronto — 
| is of the order that Mr. Kirk mentioned, $2.50 to $3.00; but, there are not any 
: “cattle or livestock in the harbour, and because it has to be moved out of that 


Mr. HORNER Cababitay Yes, that is true. Three years ago I trucked apain 
from northern Alberta and had: to pay for it. I had to truck it myself, and I 
_ know all about that. 

d Mr. PHILLIPS: You see, you have to go a little beyond that to determine 
4 what the costs are. Then, you have to get it out to the farm. 

a Mr. Horner (Acadia): Yes, and I know all about that. I may be wrong in 
> this but the other day it was suggested grain could move by boat up to 
‘a - Montreal for $4.50 a ton. Is this approximately correct? 

ia Mr. PHILLIPS: Yes. 

. Mr. Horner (Acadia): Then why do you say the minimum assistance should 
a be $5? I cannot follow your reasoning in that connection. At any time I do not 
4 think freight assistance should be more because, if it was, it would have a 
_ drastic effect on local grain prices if for no other reason. 

= Mr. JorceENson: And, corn prices. 

a Mr. Horner (Acadia): Yes, we did have a big discussion on that. 

aS Mr. Kirk: I think the minimum assistance is $5. That is the situation. How- 
s ever, that is not precisely what we said in our brief. 

: Mr. Horner (Acadia): You say the minimum assistance should be $5. 

y Mr. Kirk: This is in connection with this Ontario corn movement. What we 
FE say is that the balance of cost should not ever be more than $3, in connection 
- with the general freight assistance. 

Bo Mr. Horner (Acadia): You say the balance of costs; you mean the trans- 
fe portation never should be more than $3.00. 
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Mr. Kirk: Three dollars higher than the assistance in any particular case. % 
We are not saying it should be that high but it should not exceed this. How- ~ 
ever, in a few cases it does. = 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): And I am led to believe it is very rarely that. high. — 
Mr. Kirk: That is right. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Freight assistance nearly always covers all the 
transportation. 

Mr. Kirk: Yes. 

Mr. VINCENT: Except on the railways. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): We are going to be able to buy that grain in the © 
fall but, in that case, we are paying all transportation. This is having a very ~ 
depressing effect on the price of local grain. You only have 58 million bushels 
imported, if I am correct. One quarter of the feed grain used in eastern Canada — 
is western Canadian grain; is it fair to ask eastern farmers to depress their — 
prices on 75 per cent of the grain they use or grow because of a desire to import — 
25 per cent? 

Mr. Kirk: Of course, the bulk of that 75 per cent is fed on the farm; it is 
grown on the farm and, in that sense, there is not a price on it in the first place. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Well, I think no good farmer would look at it that — 
way. He certainly would have a price on it; he has to if he wants to know what 
he is doing. Universities are continually bringing this to our attention. 


Mr. Krrx: In any case, if he is not going to market it and he puts a higher 
price on it in his books he is going to show a lower profit on the livestock part — 
of his business and a higher profit on the grain side. I do not know what effect 
this will have. . 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Mr. Chairman, this is my last question. I am trying 
to point out clearly that there is justification for this committee to consider 
deeply the thought of scrapping this whole feed grain policy because it does — 
about as much harm as it does good. It does not necessarily help the small ~ 
farmer who needs the help, and it does not necessarily help the eastern farmer. — 
I think there is some justification for Mr. Haver’s charge. This does not | 
necessarily help the western farmer because he may be feeding that grain to 
the cattle already there. Rather than studying ways of achieving greater sub- 
sidies in respect of uneconomical units, I think this committee should be study- 
ing ways of abolishing subsidies which do not benefit anyone, but which are 
harmful to many. : 


Mr. Kirk: Perhaps I could just respond in a general way to that general 
statement. 

It is not the position of the federation that it is not worthy to inquire 
continuously into proposed adjustments to freight assistance, but in view of the 
existence of freight assistance we are fairly convinced that it is sound policy — 
in Canadian interests, as we have said in our brief. a 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): You suggest it is a sound policy in Canadian — 
interests? . 

Mr. Kirk: We suggest it is a sound policy in the interests of agriculture and ~ 
to Canada because it is a policy that is well designed to promote the utilization 
of Canadian grain for Canadian livestock production. However, we said in © 
the beginning that it must be considered in relation to our total grain policy ~ 
in this country which involves wheat board marketing, import regulations and 
a great many other things. 

Of course, I.could speak for a long time in respect of this question, but to 
sum it up, in my view and in the view of the federation, this is part of a pack- © 
age policy in this country which I think makes a great deal of sense. 


ee a 
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Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I should like to ask one further question and then 
ie I will be finished. In respect of your remarks, “It makes a great deal of sense’’, 
"bearing in mind the effect on beef prices, and I mean, slaughter cattle prices as 


_ well as hog prices—and this can be supported by the stabilization board—which 
are always higher in eastern Canada than in western Canada, in order to 
- put the western feeder on the same level, would it not make good sense to 


also have freight assistance in ia of slaughter cattle and hogs moving 


~ east? 


Mr. Kirk: This freight assistance policy is one to provide for the use of 


. western grain in eastern livestock production. It is my opinion that you cannot 
_ think of this policy in terms of livestock production as a head of cattle produced 
in western Canada or a head of cattle produced in eastern Canada. This policy 


is by no means that simple, and it is by no means clear that the elimination of 


Prcight assistance, for example, would change the economics very much under 


¥ 


many circumstancse in respect of livestock production in western Canada. 


: It does not follow that livestock production has an advantage to the extent 
of freight assistance. We are in the North American livestock market, not 
purely in the Canadian livestock market. I sense in your remarks that there 
was this kind of east-west comparison, which I do not think is valid. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Mr. Chairman, I had one further question, but 


I will defer it. I think perhaps the committee has given me enough consider- 
~ ation. 


Mr. SoutHAM: Thank you, Mr. Chairman. The latter remarks of my friend, 
‘Mr. Horner, more or less help to neutralize some of the remarks I was going 


to make, if we can take his remarks seriously. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Well, I hope you do. Do not ever think I did not 
mean them to be taken seriously. Do not think for one minute I was not | 


serious. 


Mr. SoutHAM: I realize he is very serious. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): I did not look up a Quebec magazine, Quebec re- 


ports from a Quebec university, and go to the trouble of doing some research 


_ to gain this information without being serious. 


ie 


As 
’ 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Please, let us have a little order. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): I do not like to be accused of not being serious. 


_ Mr. SoutHaM: Mr. Horner has been sitting in this committee for four or 
five years and I find that in each successive year we have heard more about 


this problem of feed grain in eastern Canada. I think the committee has 
shown a lot of’sympathy toward the problem. 


The last government developed legislation last year and placed a resolu- 
tion on the order paper which would have given eastern feed grain storage 


and a feed grain act. Going along with what Mr. Kirk suggested, this over-all 


problem is related to the stabilization program that we developed over the 
years. 

I would like to preface my question by focussing on these matters. Firstly, 
we have established stability in effect for the sale of Canadian wheat under 
the old wheat agreement. This is reviewed every three years. Secondly, we 


have established further stability of Canadian grain prices under the wheat 


board, and this is under continual review. Thirdly, we have further stability 
of Canadian farm products under the Canadian Agricultural Stabilization 
Act introduced in the fall of 1957. All of these stabilization functions work 
- effectively in the interest of the Canadian agricultural producers. We have come 
down to the last basic problem, and this is what we heard for the last six 
“meetings, namely, the discrepancy of the problem relating to the feeding 


of livestock. I think the fees of livestock does not apply only to eastern 
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Canada but also to western Canada, as Mr. Horner pointed out. I weuta hike to 2 
suggest that possibly Mr. Kirk was a little timid when he just referred in his ~ 
brief to a proposal for the establishment of an eastern feed grain agency. 5 
I agree with Mr. Danforth that this has no teeth. If we are going to get some — 
action here and remove some discrepancies, I think we should go a step © 
further. " 
I would like to ask Mr. Kirk why, in the light of the statement Taide ax 
few minutes ago, we have established all these stabilizing factors? In other : 
words, we have established three cornerstones. Why do we not place the fourth ~ 
cornerstone under this agricultural problem as far as Canada is concerned? © 
Why do you not recommend going one step further? 


Mr. Kirk: The quite simple answer is that our producers have not con-— q 
cluded that it is necessary. 


Mr. SoutuHam: I think we have two resolutions or amendments before ~ 
this committee dealing with the crystallization of this plan. In view of the — 
interest that has been expressed by former committees on agriculture, I do 
not think that you could have a better stabilization agency than the one you can — 
set up in this committee right here where there are representatives right | 
across Canada looking at this problem. 


Mr. Kirk: My difficulty with your question is this, that you say, “Why 
do we not go further to correct that problem?” What we are suggesting is thatg 
the problems, in so far as we see them, can be met as we are suggesting. — 
Now it seems to me that we have defined in our brief what we consider to bel 
some of those problems. If you are asking why we do not go further; that 
it is incumbent upon someone to identify the problem, I agree we have not, © 
perhaps because we do not see the problem, the nature of the serious problem — 
that would require as to go further. We do not see the necessity, quite © 
simply. What is this very serious problem beyond the problems that we have 
defined in our brief that do exist and must be corrected? | 


Mr. SoutHAM: The problem is that over the last five or six years we have 
come to realize that the average income of the farmers in eastern Canada is 
quite a bit below the average in the west. As a westerner I am happy that our : 
farmers are above the average but I am unhappy that the eastern farmer has 
not come up to that level. I am interested in the problem of helping him. We 
know what the problem is; let us resolve it. We cannot resolve it by taking © 
too timid an attitude. I was a little bit disappointed—I am not saying this— 
disrespectfully,—that in your brief you did not go further and did not recom-_ : 
mend something we had in mind last year, namely a stabilization feed 
grain act, or whatever you want to call it. Get teeth into it and resolve 
these problems into some crystallized form. 


Mr. Kirk: I am bound to say I.do not think we have discussed this feed. 
grain question in the context of utilizing a feed grains policy to ensure any 
particular total income equalization in Canada. This is a very big question - 
which I think goes considerably beyond the question of feed grain policy — 
which mainly is devoted to the question of equalization of costs of raw material 
for a certain part of the farming business which is not by any means all of the 
farm question or all of the question of comparing eastern and western agri- 
culture, or their income positions. | 


4 


Mr. SoutHAM: Our stabilization act which was passed in 1957 ralped to. 
resolve a good many of the problems; there was the world wheat agreement, - 
and now we have the problem of unstabilization of prices in eastern Canada. : 
I think we have established there is this problem. I think the farmer has 
a problem. I would like to see some definite action crystallized in this field. a : 

a 
4 
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Mr. Kink: To the extent that grain prices have been stabilized for SRDORE 
ey also have been stabilized for domestic purposes. 


Mr. LANGLoIs: But they have been stabilized high. 


_ Mr. Jorcenson: Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question of Dr. 
Phillips in relation to what Mr. Danforth mentioned earlier in respect of corn. 
_ Mr. Phillips gave us some figures in respect of the relative cost of transportation 
ot corn from Chicago to Halifax and then from Toronto to Moncton. I wonder 
p whether he has available some figures indicating the time at which the American 
a corn is brought in and the quantities which are brought in for consumption in 
3 Canada. Are these figures available? 


4 Mr. Puiuuips: I believe they are. 
hea 
4 


Mr. JORGENSON: Would it be possible to have those figures placed on the 
2 record in relation to my question? Secondly, do you have any figures indi- 
cating when that corn is sold, whether at the time of delivery, or later on in 
pthe sexson.Is that information also available? 


_ Mr. Puiuuirs: That would not be available, because this is one of the 
- problems running through the discussions of the committee; that is, when 
grain is sold. When grain is brought down from western Canada, it is sold, 
and perhaps sold right down at the farm level, but it has not gone out there 
yet. 
; _ Mr. JorcENSon: I am speaking of American corn. 
Mr. PHILLIPS: It is the same idea. Let us say that 30 million bushels of grain 

‘come down in the fall. I would say that 28 million of that 30 million came 
Bee because somebody bought it and had the choice the day they bought it to 
_ buy it at the price that day; and to the extent they did, they would have a 

stable price. To the extent they hedged it on the market, they would have an 
unstable price; but they would hedge against the losses. Anyone has a 
chance to buy at a stable price. But Mr. Langlois mentioned that stability 
“means stable at low, you see, but not stable at high; there is this distinction. 
a To answer your question, Mr. Jorgenson, because of the fact that it is 
_ bought when it is bought in the fall, it would be impossible to say how much — 
. of it until they need to process it, and it would be impossible to determine how 
ao: of that has been hedged in the market against losses. 


Mr. Jorgenson: Mr. Kirk, assuming the Co-Operative Federée or some 
other Co-operative federation in eastern Canada were to become an agent 
and purchase feed grains in the fall at the lowest price, do you think that, by 
“virtue of the fact that the co-operative organization is in possession of this 
, P-erain, this would have some influence on stabilizing the price, and preventing 


q people exploiting the market? 

a Mr. KirK: I think it has an influence now. I am not clear about all the 

_ operations of these co-operatives. I think they possibly vary somewhat from 

“year to year. The Co-operative Federée and other co-operative organizations do 
buy grain. The fact they buy it through the services of an agent does not mean 
they do not acquire ownership of the grain; they do. They do not just simply 

_ buy from holders in eastern Canada from day to day throughout the winter. 


Mr. JorcEnson: It would depend when they bought it. If they purchased 
_ grain at times when they required it, it would be subject to fluctuations in. 
3 price; but if they were to purchase sufficient quantities early in the year and 
hold them in storage available for feeders when they require them, would you 
¥ ‘not think this would have a stabilizing influence even if they did not control 
: the entire market, and even if they did not purchase all the requirements of all 
the farmers? My Goderstondine is one of the functions of a co-operative move- 
_ ment is to act as a stabilizing influence. 
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Mr. Kirk: Yes, I think you are right in so far as the co-operatives have a ¥ 


fairly adequate supply of feed grains, or maybe a little more than adequate. 


Even if the total situation is tighter from the point of view of the over-all — 
situation, I should think from the point of view of the whole competitive rela- — 
tionship of the feed business they would tend to have the effect of keeping the © 
price rise to a minimum in the case of winter shortage, yes. Of course, it must © 


always be said that if the shortage is sufficiently severe and if the price does 
not rise at all one does find a rationing situation developing; one finds a physi- 
cal shortage of sales. That is what happens. 


Mr. JoRGENSON: Dr. Phillips put some figures on the record indicating the ‘ 


cost of purchasing small quantities and transporting them on the canallers, and 
the cost of purchasing large quantities and transporting them on larger boats. 
Suppose the Co-operative Féderée or some of the other co-operatives involved 


were to purchase large quantities in bulk, what effect would that have on — 


prices throughout the country. 


Mr. Kirx: I have not been aware that the situation was such that the cost 
of actually purchasing grain was a great deal higher for small quantities. 


Mr. JORGENSON: I am speaking of transportation costs. The other day Mr. 


Phillips put some figures on the record which indicated that if large quantities © 


were purchased the cost would be much less in freight than if the grain was 
brought down on a canaller, which would carry much smaller quantities. 


I have one final question. Has the eastern farmer shown any disposition 


of wanting an eastern feed board? Is there any strong movement that your 


organization has detected that would lead you to believe it would be a desir- 
able thing to set up an eastern feed board for purchasing eastern or western 
grains? 

Mr. Kirk: If you will permit me I will answer that question in this way. 
Our policy does not call for such a board. You are speaking of a marketing 
agency now, are you not? 


I would say this. It is a fact that our policy does not represent a com-_ 


promise on this question between eastern and western parts of our organiza- 
tion. It most definitely does not. It seems to me there is some implication in 


your question that we may have arrived at a compromise when the eastern — 


view in fact is that we should go much further. This is not the situation. 


Mr. JoRGENSON: I take it then that the eastern farmer has not shown any ~ 


inclination to set up a feed board? 
Mr. LAancuots: I do not agree with that. 


Mr. Kirk: The eastern members of our organization have not proposed that — 
our policy should be an eastern feed marketing board. They have agreed with ~ 


this policy. 
Mr. JoRGENSON: Those are all the questions I have. 


Mr. VINCENT: I have a supplementary question in relation to this one. — 


Just one question. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I have several others on the list. I have Mr. Vincent, | 
and I would like to continue, but we have to consider the time. But a brief — 


question, Mr. Vincent, a very brief question. 


Mr. Vincent: I would like to ask Mr. Kirk if the problem in western 
Canada was solved through the formation of the Canadian wheat board? 
Do you not think that the problem might be solved here in eastern Canada by 
having exactly the same thing? But not for selling wheat or grain, rather for 


buying wheat and grain. They had this problem in western Canada and they — 


solved it. And we are out to try to find a solution here. 


e, 
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Mr. Kirk: I do not think this follows really, because it is grain sold by 


_ this western board that is being purchased by eastern farmers. The western 
board was set up, and we are talking about the past set-up here. It was set up 

and created for an orderly or more stable market for western grain. In so far 

as this has been achieved—and it has not been fully achieved because there is 
no perfect level of prices—that same set-up applies to the purchase of grain 
_ by eastern feeders. I do not quite see the parallel you are setting up here. 


Mr. JORGENSON: Is it not a fact that in western Canada the setting up 
of the Canadian wheat board was prompted by the farmers themselves? They 


_ were the ones who took the initiative and urged the government of Canada 
to set up the wheat board. They are the people who really wanted the board, 
_ and who advocated its being set up. Is that not a fact? 


Mr. Kirk: That is true. 
Mr. CARDIFF: I would like to say that we in eastern Canada—and I would 


include Quebec—are in full accord with the wheat board in western Canada 
and the western farmer. On the other hand, I would like to ask this question: 
at the present time what percentage of storage space in Ontario or Quebec 
is allowed for western feed grain, or is that grain bought at the lakehead 
_ by dealers and stored here on their own account, and they have to pay storage 
- on it, or is space left in Ontario for surplus grain, or for United States corn, 
or anything else in that storage? Is there any percentage basis where they 
can fill to capacity? What is the program? 


J 


Mr. Kirk: Mr. Phillips will know a lot more about the details than I do. 
_ As I understand it, the position is that the elevators are there operating under 
certain rules for the receipt of grain if grain is offered for storage—this is at 


_ public terminals. He mentioned one rule with respect to United States grain. 
_ There are restrictions on it in respect to space immediately prior to the close 
and immediately after-the opening of navigation. 


Mr. Puiuuips: Mr. Kirk has touched on it. You have asked two questions 


_ really; one is: how much is there, and the other is: what rules are there? As 


= 


-you know, Mr. Cardiff, there is very little Ontario grain that is sold for cash 


_ other than to other farmers as compared to the amount of western grain that 
comes down here. We have winter wheat in Ontario and we have a certain 
amount of corn—which is around 9 million bushels—and we have soybeans. — 
Now, most of the soybeans go to processing plants, and are not stored in public 

licensed elevators. They go through what we call operational storage in the 
_country elevators. They do not go into licensed country elevators. They do 
require some space because of this export movement that was mentioned. 
But, in terms of domestic, under the rules it must go into domestic millers 
storage and, as was explained by the board of grain commissioners, who are 
responsible for these licensed elevators under the Canada Grain Act, these 


elevators must follow the rules of the Canada Grain Act apart from those 


minor qualifications I mentioned about a certain percentage of United States 
corn. There is a small amount of space in each elevator to do with what they 
will and the remainder must be available for grain from any Canadian sources 
upon presentation, if the grain is in shape and is keepable. 


_ 


; 


Mr. CARDIFF: Regardless of where it comes from. 
Mr. Puiuuips: Yes, that is right. 


Mr. CarpirF: I would like a comment in respect of one of the matters Mr. 
~ Horner brought up. Mr. Horner wanted to know if it would not be fair for the 
_ freight assistance to be allowed on the return trip to the western farmer. In 
my opinion, when a western farmer voluntarily delivers his uncleaned grain 
to the trade the Dominion of Canada should not pay the freight back to him. 
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If it is taken off in his dockage ae does he not clean it petoRe he puts it 4 
into the trade? ‘ 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): Mr. Cardiff, even if it is cleaned by the seats ‘ 
elevator it has to be cleaned at the terminal elevator. However, there still will 4 
be some cracked owing to handling. But, I do agree that farmers should ship — 7 
as clean wheat as possible. 3 
Mr. Carpirr: I would imagine there would be a small percentage taken 

out of the terminal elevators if they were cleaned at the other elevators. . 

: 

5 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): My charge in respect of the screenings at the lake- 
head is that we in western Canada are now providing cheap feed for farmers 
and feeders around Duluth, Minnesota. ; 

Mr. WHELAN: On a point of order, Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Cardiff should | 
be allowed to complete his questioning. 

Mr. CarpirF: Mr. Chairman, what has been said has pretty well cleared — 
up the situation in so far as storage is concerned. I realize that if an eastern 
producer wants to put grain in these elevators he has the same opportunity to 
do so as the western dealer has. In my opinion, the grain dealer puts the grain 
in there; it is not the wheat board, unless it asks for space in there for feeders. — 
It must be the dealers who buy it at the lakehead and put it in storage. It _ 
must be owned by the dealers. 3 

Mr. Putiiis: That is right, Mr. Cardiff. The grain which comes from — 
western Canada for feeding use in eastern Canada is purchased by shippers ~ 
and it is shipped down into terminal positions. : 

Mr. CarpirF: It does not belong to the wheat board any more? 

Mr. Puriiies: No, but this domestic grain we are speaking of. 2 


Mr. Carpirr: It seems to me the system has changed to a considerable — 
extent in eastern Ontario. A few years ago we did not have combines because z 
we thought we could not handle our grain on account of dampness. . 

Our fall wheat growers now inevitably combine that wheat and deliver 
it right from the field. This is not done in the same way as it was done a few — 
years ago. In the past the grain was stored in bins and in barns. These bins 4 
are empty most of the time now. Last fall, for instance, so much fall wheat — 
went on the market they could not find space to store it. The Ontario wheat | 
- board had difficulty in finding space to store all the wheat. I do not know 
whose fault this was, but I think too much wheat went on the market at one ~ 
time. However, if the wheat board has nothing to do with storage space in 4 
Ontario I do not have any further questions. a 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: May I just remind the committee that Mr. Kirk has ~ 
been very kind in giving us his complete afternoon, and I suggest that we — 
should keep this fact in mind when asking further questions. I do not make ~ 
these remarks with any intention of imposing a restriction upon anyone in ~ 
any way whatever, but I think we should take this fact into consideration. — 

Your name is next on my list, Mr. Langlois. Would you please take into 
consideration my last remarks? 


Mr. Languors: What were your last remarks, Mr. Chairman? 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: You may proceed. 


Te TAS, Pee ee 


Mr. Lancuors: Mr. Chairman, I have some general questions in respect of 
different subjects. These questions are related but perhaps will not follow in | 
the usual way. 

Earlier during this meeting one member asked questions in respect of the 
sales of western grain in eastern Canada, having regard to a set price. This 
member referred to an artificial scarcity of grain. Do you feel that a broker — 
can create an artificial scarcity of grain? Once the grain is at the lakehead ’ 
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in the hands of the ee destined for farmers use in eastern Canada, can 
4 the brokers create an artificial scarcity and as a result raise the price? 

a Mr. Krirx: First of all, as I understand the situation, they acquire the 
a grain for shipment out of the lakehead, and if a scarcity occurs it occurs as a 
4 result of the movement of the grain east. When you ask if the brokers can 
is 
4 


. Se 


create such a situation in this generalized form, I must say that if the trade 
as a whole breaks down and there is not enough grain to meet the require- 
a following the closing of navigation, then in that sense of course they 
have created a scarcity. 


* Mr. Lancuots: I should like to put the question in another way. Perhaps 15 
: or 20 brokers order grain from the lakehead before the navigation season 
_ closes and the storage rooms become filled and then, following the closing of 
_ the navigation season, they indicate there is a shortage of grain and the price 
_ is high, the users must pay the increased price. Can a situation develop in this 
’ way? 

_ Mr. Kirk: I find it very difficult to believe that a situation of this type 
: x pauld develop. The information we have received does not indicate that this 
s has happened. 


oes 


4 Mr. LANGuLoIs: The shippers do not give us information in this regard. 


2 Mr. KirK: We have not been given information which would indicate that 
_ this does occur. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: From whom do you receive your information? 


7 ; 
By Mr. KirRK: We receive our information in this connection from the people 
3 who are working for the farmers, and I refer to the co-operatives. 

3 ; 


Mr. LANGLOIS: You receive your information from the co-operatives? 
Mr. Kirk: That is right. 
Mr. LANGLOIS: Do the co-ops act as agents? 


yr 


Mr. Kirk: Do they act as agents for whom? 


Mr. LANGLOIS: You said some time ago that the co-ops could buy grain and © 
do order grain; is that right? 


Mr. Kirk: The co-operatives are not agents in the technical sense, being 
sort of registered agents of the board. The co-ops purchase grain through the 
"services of those agents. 
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Mr. LANGLOIS: But they are using it in the name of the farmers they buy 
from. If they do not buy themselves, they have to buy from the agent. 


Mr. Kirk: But they are buying from the lakehead. 


2 Mr. LanGuots: The co-operatives are buying it from the lakehead and they 
. are giving you the information on the agents. Is that correct? 


4 
j 
tp 
s 
:. 
3 
s Mr. KrrK: I am not at all sure that the co-operatives never buy any grain 
a except from the lakehead. They certainly buy from the lakehead and I am 
- quite sure they would not be in any plot with all the rest of the grain trade to 
- short the supply in eastern Canada. The information we have had has been that 
apart from the physical reasons such as jam ups in physical conditions of ship- 
_ ping availability and grain availability, the kind of situation that does create 
a the shortage in conditions is what we referred to in our brief. It is this position 
_ that has occurred quite often where there is a premium on the price of grain 
q for the fall delivery over the price of grain for the spring delivery. When you 
have such a premium, the risks of carrying too much grain become very high, 
because if you do not sell it before the opening you get an automatic loss be- 
se the spring price, when you buy it in the fall, is lower than the price at 
_ which you are buying it. It is the elimination of this premium which our people 


% 
7 
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feel will go a very long way toward creating these conditions of risk that result | 


in adequate grain being moved down. 


Mr. LANcLOIS: You said the situation did not quite resemble the western 


Canada situation in 1936 when the wheat board was formed. It is precisely that 
situation that did exist. You had wheat pools, you had the united grain growers, 
and all the other agencies there, and yet all the farmers were actually being 
left aside. I am willing to agree with you it works very well, but it is not the 
farmers who run the co-operatives. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Why don’t they? 

Mr. LANGLoIs: You never see the farmer represented in Montreal. It is 
always left to the board of directors of the co-operatives. I am not saying 
there is no possibility of the co-operative, in accordance with other agencies, 
raising the prices. What I am saying is it is not their farmers but their directors 
on the co-operatives who are able to do it. The possibility exists that the price 
can be raised, as it was with sugar, possibly by some other brokers. 

Mr. KirK: I do not believe this happens, and I do not see, the way the 
co-operatives are organized, the incentive for this happening. I do not believe 
it happens. 

Mr. LaNncLois: It might not happen with the co-operatives, but it happens 
with these others. This is a possibility. Z 

Mr. Kirk: Unless the co-operatives are in on the plot—I am taking you 
as speaking of a conspiracy. 

Mr. LANGLOIS: I am asking you if there could be one. 

Mr. Kirk: I do not see how there can be one without the co-operatives 
being in on it. I am quite sure the co-operatives would not be in it. 

Mr. Lancuots: If the co-operatives were in it, your information would not 
be correct. Would it? 

Mr. Kirk: I have never asked the co-operatives if they are in a conspiracy 
because I do not believe there is a conspiracy. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I must ask you to go on to some other kind of 
questioning. Mr. Kirk answered your question. 


Mr. LANGLOIS: I am basing this on one of the reports. These are not ques- 
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tions in the air that I have been asking. In one of the reports this was a-~ 


resolution given by the co-operatives. They specify 


(Translation) 


that the structure of this policy should not be subjected to any change 
likely to jeopardize the investments which the farmers of the Province of 
Quebec have made in the co-operative institutions. 


(Text) 


I am willing to agree that if it is an institution for the farmers, then it is 
all right, but I do not go along with some of their policies. When the farmers 
tried to find out the price of maple sugar they were told they would not be 
given it. This can also be done with grain. In fact they are doing it. This may 
be a view of the directors in some of the localities that do not want to go along 
with it. In 1936 when the wheat board was formed it controlled all the grains 
in western Canada. Therefore you would eliminate many of the intermediates. 


Right now, after the wheat or grain has come down to the lakehead, it goes to ~ 


a series of men before it reaches the farmer; some cf these are brokers or 
distributors. It goes through three co-ops before it reaches some of the farmers 
—the Montreal Co-op, the Quebec Co-op, and the local co-op. Then you have 
the farmers who receive it in the long run. The co-op certainly has some part 
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to play in there with fhe brokers and distributors which might cause a rise in 


. prices. Do you not think so? 


Mr. Kirk: In the first place, the wheat board system established an orderly 
marketing system for grain, for the sale of grain essentially on behalf of the 
farmer in the technical sense of functions of persons who have things to do in | 
connection with the handling and the sale of that grain. I do not think it 
eliminated the middleman to any particular degree. I do not know whether or 
not Mr. Phillips agrees with me. I do not know that there were a whole lot of 
middlemen eliminated; there may have been some. The essential thing which 
the wheat board did, however, was to establish a system of marketing the grain 
in an orderly way. 


Mr. LANGuLors: Did it prevent speculation? 


Mr. Kirk: The elimination of the futures market in respect of wheat 
eliminated all that speculation involved with the futures market. You cannot 


- draw a simple parallel between this question of buying and selling and say 


that because it was right to have a selling agency like the wheat board it is 
therefore necessary that you should have a similar agency for buying. I do 
not think it quite follows. 


Mr. LANGuLotIs: Possibly it does not follow the same policy, but there is 
another way of organizing the thing. You might be able to organize this in a 
way similar to the wheat board and perhaps give better service than we now 
have. A while ago you were speaking of the agency which was more of a 
supervisory than a controlling agency. The U.C.C. apparently wanted an 
agency formed which was not merely a supervisory agency. Why does the 


federation just want a supervisory agency with no other control of any kind? 


Mr. Kirk: I do not think it is so that the U.C.C. has asked for an agency 
that goes far beyond what we have asked for; at least this is not so to my 


knowledge. 


Mr. Lancuors: I do not know, but I spoke to some of the U.C.C. people and 


they seem to be in favour of having one which has control and not just super- 


vision. 
Mr. Kirk: All I can say on this point is that the U.C.C. and the Fédérée 


are members of our organization, they have been a party to all the decisions 


contained in this brief and, to my knowledge, they fully agree with them. 
Mr. LANGLOIS: Why would you not want an organziation, possibly with 


% representatives of the U.C.C. if you wish, and the co-ops, which would handle 


its accounts through the House of Commons and which would do more than 


_ just supervise but would exercise control if necessary. 


Mr. Kirk: I think you would have to ask the question in respect of 
control: what for; for what purpose and how? These are all the questions. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Langlois, I believe many of these questions you 
are asking could be addressed to the U.C.C. when they come back. 


I think also you have a motion. 


Mr. LANGLoIs: It is the federation’s opinion I want on this. At the moment 
you have the wheat board. You can follow the wheat clearly up to the lake- 
head, but from there on there is a zig-zagging line before it reaches the farmer. 
If we have an organization formed which buys after the zig-zagging has taken 
place, the grain is not being followed all the way through; it cannot be followed 


all through and one has no control. When it is picked up there is a margin be- 
tween the two ends that one cannot control. Do you not think that if such a 
board were formed it should control the grain from the point at which the 
wheat board’s control discontinued? 


4 » 
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Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): I have a question supplementary to Mrs 
Langlois’ question, the answer to which might answer Mr. Langlois’ question. 
Assume we set up an agency in the east which will bring feed grain to the — 
east, or take options on it from the wheat board and bring it to the east. With © 


the federal freight assistance policy and the freight feed storage policy that are 


presently in existence, do you consider such an agency would also require © 


marketing powers or any sort of marketing control powers in the east, or do 
you feel with the existing subsidies and simply with an agency with purchasing 
or option-taking powers, such an eastern agency would be sufficient and would 
have adequate powers without having marketing powers? 

I think the answer to that would also be an answer to Mr. Langlois’ question. 


Mr. Kirk: Our position, as I have said, is that we do not see the need for 
an agency other than the advisory one of which we have spoken. Except to 
the extent that we have identified problems in this brief, we are not aware of 
large exploitative marketing in the handling of this grain. It seems to me 
this is the essential point. It seems to me, Mr. Langlois, the implication of 
what you say is that this marketing does exist, but our experience is that such 
exploitative marketing does not exist. 


Mr. Lancuors: If you were to question the farmers themselves they would 
put you straight on that. If you have an agency it does not mean you get it 
cheaper. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Dr. Phillips would like to say a few words. 
Mr. Puriiies: It might be helpful if I were to answer this question. 


You are talking about price. Of course, price and supply have a bearing 
one on the other. . 


What determines price in eastern Canada? First it is the supply at the lake- 
head. If there is more than sufficient, the price is likely to be right. This is 
the point Mr. Kirk has talked about in regard to the premiums and so on. If 
you get the supply there, then there will not be a premium on the October over 
the May supply. The wheat board has more supply there now than is needed 
for the east. : 


The next thing is that if you have sufficient supply in position in eastern 
Canada available for all, there is likely to be competition between the owners 
of that supply. So what you are talking about is an agency to bring the grain 
down and create that supply. I think there is a policy in effect now that has 
created that supply because there is a storage policy. We have yet to see 
whether there will be a surplus in the spring. Let us assume for the moment 
that supply is adequate in position in the east, that there is a number of owners 
of grain, and that the co-ops and others have bought what they think they 
need for the winter, and these other people have brought down more than 
that because they know some people do not buy until later on. I used the ex- 
ample of 30 million and 28 million bushels of it owned; the other two million 
is in the hands of the brokers to cover customers who would complain if they 
did not have enough later on. ; 


If you have more than sufficient supply there, then the next stage is the 
local co-op. Did he buy enough? If he did not buy enough but there is an over- 
supply, it is still there and there will not be an exorbitant price. rae 


The factor of cost that has not been touched on here—and you will note 
it in the appendix to the report of the second meeting—is the factor of cost 
after it leaves the central co-operative in Montreal and after it leaves the 
- broker in Montreal; it is the cost of processing grain and selling it to the farmer 
and providing him with the services. If you want to remove all the ups and 
downs of prices and for that purpose you look at the factors of cost, you will 
find the largest factor of cost that is not covered by government subsidy is the 
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4 retail factor of cost. Do you want an agency to take over the aba of feeds? 
- These are the considerations. 


3 a Mr. LANGLOIS: I do not want him to take it over. I want him even to get 
_ out of the brokerage. | 


Mr. PuHILuips: But I am just suggesting in order to assess the problem you 
have to look at the factors of cost. 

o Now where are they, and what causes the upswing in price? It is under- 
_ supply. If you create a condition where you have oversupply, there will not be 
an upswing. There was a suggestion that if the co-op buys 50 million bushels 
_ of grain in the fall, or if an agency buys 50 million bushels in the fall, this sug- 
¥ gests that you do not let anyone else sell, because if you do, they will undercut 
the price of that grain being sold by the co-op or the Soliant and then you 
have a situation where you are losing. 


: Mr. LANGLoIs: That is why I brought up the suggestion this morning of 

_ having a floor price or a maximum price, and if the co-op is not buying from 
3 the wheat board but from an agency somewhere in the west, why do they not 
_ buy from the wheat board? 


Mr. PHILLIPS: I would suggest this: there was during the war price control 
when we had the co- ops in western Canada selling grain in eastern Canada. But. 
they do not do it any more. I have not been told this precisely, but I can specu- 
late that they do not do it because they found they could not do it as efficiently 
‘as others. It was costing them more money to do it. They do not sell into the 
east any more—I mean the pools in western Canada. 

. The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it is now past six o’clock. What is the 
intention of the committee? I have on my list Mr. Alkenbrack, Mr. Horner, 
Mr. Whelan and Mr. Watson who would like to ask a few questions. Would you 
‘like to adjourn until later this evening, or do something else? 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): I shall forgo my questions. 

& Mr. Lancuors: I have just one short question. 

3 Mr. HorNER (Acadia): Let us decide whether we are to meet this avenge 
_ Is it necessary? Can anything be accomplished by asking Mr. Kirk to stay? 

: The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: I feel since Mr. Kirk has epee the whole day with us 
-we have covered a wide range of his brief. 
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Mr. DANFORTH: May we have some indication from the gentlemen whose 
_ questions are yet to be heard whether they will be three minutes, five minutes, 
: or what? 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I have Mr. Alkenbrack. Mr. Horner said he would 
not ask any more questions. And I have Mr. Whelan. 


Mr. WHELAN: I have a point of order to raise. 


a : ; 
: The VICE-CHAIRMAN: We will wait until the end of Mr. Watson’s questions. 
He has one question. What is the pleasure of the committee? 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: I do not think my question would take very long. 


3 The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Might we have a few questions from these gentlemen 
and try to quit in ten to fifteen minutes? It is up to the committee. 


oe Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): I do not want to break up the committee. You have 

been very generous with me in answering my questions. But I have been 

- listening to a great deal of repetition in the last fifteen minutes, and to a 

4 great many questions. It was impossible for the witnesses to answer them 
because they were outside of their realm. So I think we should adjourn and let 
__ the witnesses go home, after thanking them generously. 


Mr. Lancuors: I thought the questions concerning co-operatives were 
very important. 
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The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, let us have a little order here. 


On Thursday we will have the Winnipeg grain exchange, as mentioned in 


the subcommittee report. We intend to bring back further witnesses from the 
Coopérative Fédérée and U.C.C., as well as a few others. 

- I would suggest to the committee that Mr. Kirk has been very kind in 
spending the whole day with us. . 

Our Clerk has an awful lot of work he would like to catch up with. We have 
not copies of our previous meeting to date. As I say, our Clerk has a lot of work 
to do and he would like to do some of it tonight. 

Mr. DANFoRTH: Mr. Chairman, if the questions are not going to be long 
can we not take five or ten minutes and clean them up at this time? 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I think perhaps we should take another five or ten 
minutes to finish this up. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I will stay, Mr. Chairman. I will not be responsible 
for closing a meeting. 

Mr. Lancuors: Mr. Chairman, I had a very short question which can be 
answered with a yes or no answer. It is in reference to Mr. Horner’s comments 
about freight assistance. 

Mr. Horner, first of all, asked to have freight assistance on feed grain going 
back west, and then he suggested there should be freight assistance on hogs 
coming east. Do you not think it would be better to have freight assistance 
on the feed grain from the lakehead and let us raise our own hogs, instead of 
giving freight assistance on feed grain going back west, and paying freight 
assistance on hogs coming back here. 

Mr. Kirk: Our policy is we should have freight assistance as it is now. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Alkenbrack, would you proceed now? 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: Mr. Kirk and Mr. Phillips, may I take this opportunity of 


congratulating you on your very good brief and for the informative way in 


which you answered questions put by members of this committee. 


Do you not agree that the transportation subsidy should not be paid on 


American corn during such periods that Ontario or Canadian corn is available 
and in storage at these large local elevators such as Sarnia, Prescott, Port 
Colborne and so on. AsI said, do you not agree the subsidy should not be paid 
on this American corn which is channelled through them and onward through 
Ontario to the east? 

Mr. Kirk: We have no recommendation that there be a regular subsidy on 
American corn. 

Mr. ALKENBRACK: But by virtue of the legislation now there is, and I would 
suggest this would be better which your co-ordinators could study in respect 
of the proposed feed agency. 

My second question is this: are retail prices of feed grains in the maritimes 
reflecting whatever assistance federal subsidies are giving? 


Mr. Kirk: Yes. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: And that would mean the federal government has not 
been wasting its money? 


Mr. Kirk: That is correct. 
Mr. ALKENBRACK: Can you give me a breakdown of what makes up the 


oi al a 


total price of a ton of any given kind of feed in the maritimes? I am referring — 


to western feed ground and bagged and put on the maritime farmers’ truck 
at the local feed dealer’s place. 


>, 
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Mr. KirK: I have not these figures now. Such tabulations have been 
prepared in the past but not recently by our organization. However, I could 
try and get them for you. 

-Mr. ALKENBRACK: I am not being critical but I do think you should hav 
them with you. é 
eo Mr. Phillips, could we get those figures? 


Mr. PHILLIPS: I was asked at a committee meeting last week to prepare 


a set of figures in respect of the cost factors entering into the movement of 


grain. We chose as an example one place in Quebec, but the same situation 


_ would apply in the maritimes, by adding the additional freight and taking off 


_the subsidy. This statement will be an appendix to report No. 2. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: I had reference to the retail factor. 


. Mr. PHILLIPS: There is a comment in that appendix, as a footnote to the 
price, indicating that approximately 85 per cent of grain goes in the mixed 
feeds; 15 per cent would be sold as ground or bagged grain. There is also an 


indication of the approximate mark-up and service that might be rendered in 


3 No. 2: 


respect of that mark-up. 
Mr. ALKENBRACK: Would such a breakdown be made available to us? 
Mr. PHILLIPS: This report will be an appendix to the committee report 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: That is already incorporated in the report, Mr. 


: Alkenbrack. 


Mr. ALKENBRACK: In respect of the feed grain assistance agency that you 


_ suggest, do you agree that one man should not be burdened with the power of 


\ 


~~ 


co-ordinating the action resulting from the duties to be given to this proposed 
federal authority, but that a three man board, committee or authority should 
be formed with one man as the director or chairman? Do you think that 


_ would be better than placing all the authority and burden on one man? 


Mr. KirK: The reason we suggested one man to administer a feed grain 


~ assistance agency is that it involves a study of liaison, and we think such 


a man should be a very capable man. We were not convinced that it was 


_ hecessary to employ the services of several top ranking men who we think 


should be carrying on the functions of such an agency. We did not feel it 


~hecessary to utilize the services of two or three such men for this particular 


job. That is not to say that whatever staff is necessary for him to do his job 


p should not be provided, but we think a good man in whom the producers have 
confidence could do this Job. We do not have any objection to a two man com- 


mission, but we did not want to proliferate the commissioning of an assistance 


agency needlessly. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Whelan, did you have a question? 
Mr. WHELAN: No, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie) : Is it your contention 


_that this agency which you propose should be limited to co-ordinating and 
_ publicizing feed supply in the east, and this would really be the prime function 


of such an agency? 2 
Mr. KirK: We feel the agency’s function would be to establish, first of 


all, effective liaison with all the groups and agencies connected with this 


business. We feel such a man would have certainly an important status which 


would be recognized in the country, and could lend his good offices to the task 


of straightening out all problems that arise, and to consult with producers to 
Carry on continuous study and inquiry into the situation, problems and new 
developments. We feel this would be very useful and could, of course, possibly 
result in recommendations for the adoption of new policy. 
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Mr. Watson (Chateauguay-Huntingdon-Laprairie) : Are you opposed to 


this board or agency having powers to take options on grain from western — 


Canada? 
Mr. Kirk: We have not seen the necessity in this regard. 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I believe we have a motion by Mr. Langlois. 
Have you the motion, Mr. Langlois? 


Mr. Langlois put forward a motion earlier today but he has now indicated — 


that he would prefer to have this motion stand until such time as we write 


the Association National des Meuniers to find out whether that association - 


would be interested in sending representatives to appear before this committee. — 


I should like to take this opportunity to thank Mr. Kirk of the Canadian 


Federation of Agriculture for his very wonderful brief and patience before © 


this committee. 
I shall entertain a motion to adjourn. 
Mr. DANFORTH: I move we adjourn. 
Mr. ALKENBRACK: I second the motion. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, December 12, 1963. 


, The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
9:40 o’clock a.m. The Vice-Chairman, Mr. Patrick Asselin, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), Bigg, Cadieu 
(Meadow Lake), Clancy, Cooper, Cyr, Danforth, Dionne, Emard, Enns, 
Gauthier, Gendron, Hamilton, Harkness, Horner (Acadia), Jorgenson, Kor- 
-chinski, Matheson, Matte, Mullally, Nasserden, O’Keefe, Ouellet, Pascoe, Peters, 
Pigeon, Rapp, Stefanson, Vincent, Watson (Assiniboia), Whelan (3T¥: 


In attendance: From the Winnipeg Grain Exchange; Messrs. G. Heffelfinger, 
Chairman of the Board; James W. Clark, President, C. Kroft, E. Greene, 
G. Patterson, B. Lagassé; also Mr. C. R. Phillips, Director of Plant Products, 
Department of Agriculture. 


The Vice-Chairman introduced Mr. Heffelfinger who then introduced the 
other officials of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


Mr. Clark read the brief of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


The Committee proceeded to the questioning of the witnesses relative to 
their brief. 


| The questioning of the witnesses being concluded the Vice-Chairman 
thanked Mr. Heffelfinger and his Officials. 


It was agreed unanimously to cancel the meeting scheduled for this after- 
noon, the estimates of the Minister of Agriculture being before the House. 


At 1:10 o’clock p.m. the Committee adjourned until Tuesday, December 17, 
1963, to hear witnesses from the Association for the Development and the Pro- 
tection of Eastern Agriculture. 

D. E. Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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THURSDAY, December 12, 1963. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I believe there is a quorum. 
Today we are fortunate to have with us representatives of the Winnipeg 


Grain Exchange. I would like immediately to introduce to you Mr. Heffelfinger 
-who is to my right. I would ask him to introduce the other members of the 


Winnipeg Grain Exchange who are present. 
Mr. G. HEFFELFINGER (Chairman, Board of Governors, Winnipeg Grain 


Exchange): Good morning, gentlemen. It is a pleasure for us to have been 


invited to appear ‘before this committee. I am chairman of the board of governors 


of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange for this year. 


_ I would like to introduce the members of our group. Immediately to my 
right is Mr. James Clarke, president of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. Next to 
him is Mr. Charles Kroft, who is a member of the board of governors of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange and chairman of the Shippers and Exporters Asso- 
ciation. Next to Mr. Kroft is Mr. E. Greene, a member of the board of governors 
of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and a member of the executive committee of 
the Shippers and Exporters Association. Then we have Mr. Gordon Paterson, 
who is a member of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and vice-chairman of the 
Shippers and Exporters Association. Over at the next table is Mr. Bruno 
Lagace, who is special assistant to Mr. Clarke. 

I would like to say a brief word about the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. We 
like to think of it as a free association of persons who are interested in grain, 
including the Canadian Wheat Board, the co-operatives, private grain handlers, 
brokers, exporters, vessel companies, banks, and so on. In the simplest terms, 


_ the Winnipeg Grain Exchange is interested in the grain trade and the circum- 
stances attendant on the movement of grain. 


Mr. Kroft, Mr. Paterson, Mr. Greene and myself are all persons, in one 
way or another involved in private business who serve on the board of gov- 


-ernors of the exchange. We are elected to terms of office periodically. My own 


particular job this year, as chairman, is a one year job. It will pass on to someone 
else next year. Mr. Clarke is the permanent president of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange and acts as such in a full time capacity. 

I have referred to several of these gentlemen as being associated with the 


Shippers and Exporters Association. In fact, this is an association within an 


association. It is an association of shippers and exporters who are particularly 


- concerned with the domestic movement and the export of western grain. 


Mr. Clarke, as our president, this morning will be burdened with the 
responsibility of presenting our brief to you. Mr. Clarke, Mr. Paterson and 
Mr. Greene, who have experience representing a good many years in many 
phases of the grain trade, will be prepared to help us work out the answers 


to any questions which may be raised in the course of the proceedings. 


- With your permission, Mr. Chairman, may I call on Mr. Clarke. 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Yes, please. I would like to say Mr. Clarke has asked 
me to ask the committee whether he may read his brief completely right 


through. I feel we should have him do this. 


Mr. J. CLARKE (President, Winnipeg Grain Exchange): Mr. Chairman, we 
were gratified to receive your invitation to appear before this committee. 
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With us here today are men who have spent their lives in the grain 
trade and who are, by any measure, experts in the field of grain marketing. 
They are anxious to place their experience at your disposal and to answer, as | 
fully and honestly as possible, any question you might ask. 

We are aware that you are receiving briefs from many organizations and 
institutions and it has been our attempt, in this document, to anticipate those 
matters upon which comments from us might be the most helpful and illumin- 
ating. 

We must, however, underline that we are primarily a western Canadian 
institution. The Winnipeg Grain Exchange consists of line elevator companies 
dealing directly with our prairie farmers, the Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta wheat pools, United Grain Growers, the Canadian wheat board, the 
railways, the banks involved in grain trade financing and other businesses 
and institutions intimately associated with our prairie farmers. Obviously our 
prime concern must be with the western grain producer and, in the course of 
this discussion, we must point out the impact on his welfare which alternative 
policy decisions might have. But we must hasten to assure you that this does 
not mean that we are unaware of, or indifferent to, the income and economic 
problems of the farmers and feeders in eastern Canada and particularly in 
Quebec. 


Our presentation will then divide under five separate headings: 


I. The role of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange in the western grain 
marketing system. 


II. The role of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange in the marketing of feed 
grains. 


III. The significance of futures trading. 


IV. Possible economic implications to western grain producers an 
eastern livestock feeders of alternative policy proposals. 


V. Summary—statement. 


I. The role of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange in the western grain marketing 
system: 
It is important to understand that the western grain marketing system, 
which we regard in Canada as being second to none in the world, is made up 
of a number of co-operating parts. These parts include the Canadian Wheat 
Board, the board of grain commissioners, the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and, 
numbered among the members of the grain exchange, the country elevator 
operator (both private and co-operative companies) the shippers and exporters, 
railways, banks, brokers and others involved in the marketing of our crops. 
In this connection we quote from a Canadian wheat board publication 
prepared by Wm. Riddel, assistant chief commissioner, who met with you a 
week ago: 


It should be stressed again that the board utilizes the services of 
the various segments of the grain trade to the extent that it considers it 
to be to its advantage to do so,... 


Wrote Mr. Riddel. I continue with the quotation: 


Sales made by the board are made under the rules and regulations of 
the Winnipeg and Vancouver Grain Exchanges because the rules of these 
institutions have been formulated for the purpose of dealing in the 
various grains, are well defined and thoroughly understood by all in- 
terests concerned in the purchase and sale of grain. Similarly, and for 
the same reasons, the contracts of the London Corn Trade Association 
are generally used by our agents in selling grain in the international 
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markets. In the case of selling operations covering oats and barley the 
board usually disposes of these grains in terminal positions; i.e., the lake- 
head or Vancouver. To the extent that it finds it to advantage to do so, it 
will utilize the futures market of the Winnipeg Grain RexcHayee in 
selling oats and barley. 

The Winnipeg Grain Exchange is of considerable importance to the 
board in two respects; firstly, it provides a market place where buyer 
and seller can readily get together and, secondly, and perhaps more 
important, it provides a mechanism by which the forces of supply and 
demand act for the purpose of determining day-to-day prices. The 
futures market price for oats and barley are generally used by the 
board in determining its sales prices for these grains, most of which are 
sold for consumption in the domestic or United States markets. 


As Mr. Riddel makes very clear, the Winnipeg Grain Exchange does not 


buy or sell any grain: it provides an essential market place for the free play 


of supply and demand and the determination of price. And, as also noted in 


_ the above quotation, this is an essential function in the marketing of Canadian 
grain. 


In the marketing process the role of government is primarily regulatory; 


_the actual marketing arrangements remain very largely the function of the 
_ persons and organizations that make up the grain marketing system. Experience 
' has confirmed that, to traders as much as to producers and governments, serious 
_ price instability can result in hardship on the producer—the western farmer 
in this case—and upon customers—the eastern feeder in the case under dis- 
- cussion. In the wider sense, serious price instability may result in inefficiencies 


and dislocations in the trade and serious domestic and external problems for 


_ governments substantially dependent upon such trade. 


We must underline that the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, in its role in the 


_marketing system, has no axe to grind, no vested interest to maintain. As 
- citizens we feel that consistent with minimum interference with the free play 
_ of supply and demand reasonable price stability is in the interests of producers, 
_ feeders and the national economy and so we favour it; at the same time the 
actual level of prices of grain at any particular time cannot be of prime 
economic concern to any exchange in which members are both buyers and 
- sellers. Our interest centres on the efficient marketing of Canada’s grain in the 
best interest of the farmers, and the best interests of the trade and the nation 


s 


as a whole. We maintain that fundamentally these are mutual, and not con- 
flicting, interests. 
We keep an open mind on means of improving the marketing system. 


If a proposal emerges from your deliberations for improving the feed grain 
marketing system you must not anticipate resistance or opposition from us. 
At the same time, we would be remiss if we failed to emphasize that you are 
dealing with a very intricate mechanism that has been evolved over a period 
- of some 60 years or more, and we would be irresponsible if we did not earnestly 
_ suggest that hasty action that overlooked vital consideration could reverse the 
- gains that have been made by past generations. 


We recognize that eastern feeders have a large stake in the circumstances 


, that surround the provision of their grain supplies. In serving this interest it 


_ would be regrettable to overlook the equally vital fact that the western 
farmer is almost totally committed to the efficiency and fairness- of the grain 


‘ Beyarketing system. It would be quite possible to take action that would alter 
_ the situation of the eastern feeder at a very heavy cost to the western grain 
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producer and to his marketing system, of which the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
is an important and necessary part. This cost to the western farmer, by causing, 
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as it must, a sharp reduction in western feed grain supplies, would quickly — 
impose an equal or greater burden on eastern farmers who rely on western 


grains to meet an important part of their feed requirements. 


II. The role of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange in the marketing 
of feed grains: 


On December 5, Mr. Riddel and his associates discussed with you the role | 


of the Canadian wheat board in the marketing of feed grains. 


Commented Mr. Riddel: 


It is the responsibility of the Canadian wheat board to assure that 
adequate supplies are available at the lakehead terminals to meet the 
needs of the eastern Canadian feed grain market. It is the responsibility 
of other interests to arrange for the forwarding of this grain to eastern 
Canadian destinations. 


Mr. Riddel has already described for you what we would like to call Stage I 
in the feed grain marketing process. We believe that the domestic marketing of 
feed grains falls naturally into three stages and it will be our privilege today 
to carry you one stage further—Stage II—in your investigations. 

First perhaps we should roughly define these stages. 

Stage I is the movement of the feed grains from prairie farms to the lake- 


head. The actual buying at country points is performed by the elevator com-— 


panies. They buy to the account of the Canadian wheat board and move the 
grain, as instructed, to the lakehead terminals. We would wish to endorse Mr. 
Riddel’s assessment of the board’s task and the way it has been carried out. He 
stated that: 


The Board endeavours at all times to have a constant supply of the 
various types and grades of grain at terminal positions to meet require- 
ments in relation to the indicated demand. Occasionally factors such as 
miscalculation of demand, weather conditions, unfavourable crops and 
preference movement of other grains may upset the above policy tem- 
porarily, but generally a fairly high degree of successful achievement is 
maintained. 


When the grain reaches the terminals the elevator companies deliver to the 
Canadian wheat board the warehouse receipts or other documents which 
evidence that the grain has been placed in storage at terminal position. The 
frain belongs to the Canadian wheat board. The board establishes a daily price 
and offers to shippers, exporters and others who wish to buy grain for im- 
mediate or future delivery. 


In this connection we might be most helpful by quoting comments made 


before you by the assistant chief commissioner of the Canadian wheat board, 


Mr. Riddel, when he appeared here a week ago. 
Said Mr. Riddel: 


We have already indicated how the movement takes place and that 
the board eventually receives possession of documents evidencing owner- 
ship of the grain in terminal positions. The marketing of the grain by the 
board for the eastern market is thus reduced to disposing of the ware- 
house receipts covering grain in store Lakehead terminal elevators. 

Consistent with demand, the board’s sales departments very prob- 
ably have entered into forward sales contracts with members of the 
regular grain trade who undertake the responsibility of servicing the feed 
grain requirements of the eastern Canadian market. In such event, ware- 
house receipts corresponding with the quantities and grades involved are 
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then invoiced to the buyer by the board in accordance with these con- 
tracts, payment received and transactions completed. The buyers, in turn, 
arrange for the forwarding of the grain to eastern destinations where it 
will eventually pass through the eastern trade to reach the feeders in the 
form of either bulk grain or prepared feeds as required. 

Alternatively, if forward sales for the grain have not been made 
and buyers are not immediately available, the board would hold the 
warehouse receipts for later sale. In the case of oats and barley it would 
endeavour, if it were considered to be in its interests to do so, to make 
sales on the futures market of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange by entering 
into contracts for future delivery and would fulfil these contracts in 
accordance with the trading rules of the exchange. 

The board fixes its asking price for grain in store Fort William/Port 
Arthur and posts them in the Winnipeg Grain Exchange at the close of 
the market each business day. Prices for low grade wheat are usually 
fixed in relation to the prices of higher grades, the spreads varying in 
accordance with supply and demand. On the other hand, the asking prices 
for oats and barley are related to the futures market, board prices for 
these grains being usually slightly higher than Winnipeg market quoted 
prices which are established by bids in the hands of the brokers. 


In other words, when the warehouse receipt is purchased the grain changes 


hands and is available for shipment or disposal. With one qualification that 


marks the conclusion of the control and involvement by the Canadian wheat 
board, and it marks the end of Stage I. 


The qualification relates to the necessity of the wheat board not excessively 
committing to export grain, space in eastern terminals essential for adequate 


_ storage of feed grains for domestic use. As Mr. Riddel hinted there might have 


been occasions in the past when the balance between export and domestic grain 
might have been improved; but adequate space has been held in recent years 


and there is little question today of the priority given in this matter for feed 
‘grains for eastern farmers. 


Stage II: It is in this second stage that other members of the Winnipeg Grain 


, Exchange are involved and it is at this stage that we feel that we can be partic- 


uarly helpful to you. The shippers and exporters, who may have bought months 
before for future delivery—pick up these warehouse receipts, take title to the 
grain at the lakehead at the Canadian wheat board offering price, and move 


_ the grain to the St. Lawrence ports and into storage there. 


For your convenience we itemize the charges and the price of a bushel of 
feed wheat, oats and barley from delivery at a central Saskatchewan point right 
through to the ‘‘in store’’ position at the St. Lawrence ports. To avoid the pos- 


sibility of any question as to the figures being selected or adjusted to alter the 


appearance of the true state of affairs we have taken the figures presented to 
you by the Canadian wheat board and the figures presented to you by Mr. 


-C. R. Phillips of the Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. We checked the figures 


very carefully. We have had them checked by the individual companies in- 


volved in feed grain purchase and movement. Sirs, the Canadian wheat board, 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, the board of grain commissioners, shippers and 


exporters and technical grain spokesmen for the government of Canada are on 


record as to the validity of these figures. They represent a determined efiort 
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to inform you as to real costs and as to prices at various points in the market 
stream for feed grains. 

They do not analyze for you the amount that remains with the shipper as 
a profit or, it is fair to say, the losses that from time to time result in the in- 


voluntary subsidization of this movement by the shipper. Both profits and 
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losses do occur. However, it seemed to us that it might be more appropriate to 
discuss this with you fully at the conclusion of this presentation and, as-I noted, 
several shippers are here with me and they will answer questions on this, as 
on other matters. 

I would now like to discuss with you the table that follows: 


Feed Grain Prices Basis in Store Lakehead and Estimated Average Costs 
of Moving Western Feed Grains from a Mid-Prairie Point 


(Scott, Sask.) to Montreal, November 20, 1963(*) 


No. 5 No.ed No. 1 
Feed Feed 
Wheat Oats Barley 
Estimated Price at Scott) 

(Marketing Costs not deducted) .. 166.70 64.18 92.71 
Interior. Handling Costs. n'a. 4.50 3.50 4.50 
Rail Ereitght.to Lerminal< oii. ahs. 13.80 LBZ 11.04 
rreice-th Fort William 2.348 0.0%. oe4 185.00 75.50: 108.25 
hakeneade( Blevation “2 oyu... eet. 2.84 2.84 . 2.84 
PaKe fb FELON Co 3 ees ake Hers 9.50 Rey ea) 9.00 
Vessel Brokerage 0.065. iis one a pee a ao Bae) PAD 
insurance.;(Marine,: €tc.)y fei: 3. 20 .20 .20 
St. Lawrence Outward 

Bievation & Switching 9.5. so0' 2. 1.50 1.26 1.47 

199.34 88.10 122.06 

Deduct Freight Assistance ........ 15.00 8.50 12.00 

Net Cost on Track(*) Montreal .... 184.34 79.60 110.00 

ROR Gbouet as: s 0 ou vcinalder os 2434 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Gross Wholesale selling 

Price ¢4) Montreal oN socks 185.59 80.85 111.25 


Footnotes to Table: 


(1) As noted earlier this table was compiled from data available from 
official Government sources. Most of the statistical information has already been 
made available to the committee. Committee members are referred to the table in 
the Canadian wheat board brief showing lakehead monthly average feed grain 
prices in recent years. Members are then referred to a table submitted by the 
Canada Department of Agriculture showing estimated average costs of moving 
feed grains from the lakehead to Montreal. The estimated average cost of moving 
feed grains from a selected country point to the lakehead comes from information 
published or supplied by the board of grain commissioners. 


(2) The price at the elevator is not the payment received by the farmer. In 
the first instance, he receives an initial price, less handling and freight charges 
to the lakehead. The final realized price received by the farmer is determined 
by the average final price received by the Canadian wheat board for his grade, 
from which is deducted storage costs and wheat board marketing costs. There is 
also the cost of trucking the grain from the farm to the elevator. 


(3) According to the Canada Department of Agriculture the lake eee 
rates averages have varied as follows this year: 


PEE A a1 S2 PE Wd ns, Shave hae IS tke lane bela 9 to 124¢ per bushel 
WESEN Fak es thas hs, Aaa fa cae heres Rae: Oe 6 to 11¢ per bushel 
ESRIRC Wn orhocs see ea as Aaa Ca a Waa ye eA 74 to 12¢ per bushel 
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We would be willing to discuss these rates further with the committee. The 
above figures are averages. If individual charters are considered the lake 
freight rates would, over the year, have ranged more widely. 


(4) Carrying charges are also variable depending upon the length of time 
the grain is carried. The Canada Department of Agriculture has made the 
following estimates: 


(a) Interest on money invested in grain between the purchase date at 
the lakehead and the selling date to retailer varies by merchant, 
but can be calculated at approximately 7 per cent or 4 cent per 
month. (Comment: The 7 per cent interest charge is higher than 
that charged by Winnipeg shippers. Currently the charge made by 
chartered banks to the shipper, and followed almost universally by 
the Winnipeg shippers, is 53 per cent.) 

(b) Storage cost in eastern elevators: storage cost is 1/30¢ per bushel 
per day or one cent per month. (Under current federal storage 
assistance policy all of this cost factor is reimbursed for the period 
October 15 to April 15 of the following year.) 


This concludes the material specifically related to these costs. As we noted 
earlier, members of our delegation will glady deal verbally with the further 
question of merchandising profit and loss but we would first wish to put on 
_the record the final two short sections of this brief. 


III. The Significance of Futures Trading: 


| Before reaching any policy decision involving changes in national feed 
_ grain policy, it is desirable that members should be familiar with the advantages 
of the present marketing system, which, as we have said, is essentially a com- 
bination of public and private enterprise working together to market the 


- farmers’ grain with efficiency and dispatch in the best interests of the farmer 


and the nation as a whole. We wish to elaborate on some of the strengths of 
this system: 
7 (1) The present system is responsive to market influences of all kinds and 
from all directions. The value of the grain with respect to world conditions is 
constantly reflected in the daily price. Any new policy that restricted the futures 
trading in feed grains and resulted in the futures market bécoming inoperative 
or ineffective in the export business would be detrimental to sales of oats and 
% barley. A fluid futures market which affords a hedging facility for cash grain 
merchants is a tremendous asset in narrowing the price spread between pro- 
ducers and consumers. The elimination or narrowing of the market would 
_ impair the competitive forces which benefit both western growers and eastern 
feeders. 

(2) Although there are cases in which fixed prices may serve the public 
interest well, in general it is acknowledged that market-determined prices are 
safer and economically more sound than politically or institutionally determined 
' prices. In the case of feed grains where the political pressures from eastern 
farmers and feeders will be in the opposite direction to those of the western 
_ producers the hazard would be real and immediate. 

(3) It should not be supposed that the above statement is contradicted 
_ by the success of the Canadian wheat board in arriving at a domestic wheat 
price. In wheat Canada is operating in a competitive world market and, relatively 
speaking, domestic sales are small. As a consequence the board is not caught 
between the aspirations of producers and consumers in different regions of the 
~ nation. Nevertheless, as you know, the government of Canada has been under 
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pressure from western wheat producers for a good many years to establish — 
a domestic price for wheat above the level of the export price. Indeed, the | 
acreage payment made on several occasions to western farmers in recent 
years was defined as a method of assistance in lieu of a two price system for 
the wheat grown by prairie farmers. 


(4) The wheat board’s use of the futures market as an arbiter of price 
enables it to merchandise grain in a way that is to the best advantage of the 
western farmer and of the eastern consumer. 


(5) The interplay of supply and demand results in maximum competition 
in the trade which in turn ensures minimum price spreads between the western | 
producer and the eastern consumer. It has been demonstrated that competition 
in the movement of grain to the distribution centres in eastern Canada has 
pared costs to a minimum. It is hard to see (a) how these minimal costs can be 
further reduced and (b) how such reduction would measurably alleviate the 
economic problems of eastern farmers. 

While we feel it necessary to emphasize the strengths of Canada’s distinc- 
tive public/private grain marketing system, we do not argue that this system is 
without flaw. That would be to claim a degree of perfection which human 
institutions do not possess. The real question at issue is the welfare of Cana- 
dian farmers—eastern and western—and it is surely rational to ask, consider- 
ing the strengths of the present system, if wise policy should not be directed 
to correcting the operational imperfections, rather than limiting the advantages 
of the system. 


In this connection we might appropriately make the following points: 


(1) In past years spreads between nearby and succeeding futures, in 
failing to reflect storage costs, have been subject to criticism. For example, 
there have been instances in which the October future was at a premium over 
the December and later futures. When such a situation arose the ability of a 
shipper to hedge against storage charges was lost and the incentive to move 
grain stocks to eastern positions was considerably diminished. This could be 
the result of inadequate stocks of feed grains at the lakehead prior to the 
close of navigation. As a consequence of any such shortage, nearby futures 
tended to rise to a premium over later futures, thus impairing the hedging 
mechanism. 

The Canadian wheat board is aware of this situation and attempts to 
reconcile the need to maintain in position adequate supplies of feed grains 
with its other manifold responsibilities. While in such complex operations per- 
fection can never be fully attained, we nevertheless agree with Mr. Riddel that 
“senerally a fairly high degree of successful achievement is maintained.” 
In addition, the Canadian wheat board has instituted a provisional pricing 
system for oats and barley moved from the lakehead to eastern elevators. It is 
similar to the provisional pricing policy which has been in effect for feeding 
wheat. 

(2) Until the recently announced federal storage assistance policy, the 
freight differential between all-rail and water movement could cause a seasonal 
price increase to eastern consumers. Due to the accumulation of storage and 
interest charges through the winter months, costs continued to rise on water- 
shipped grain with prices following. ; 

Under these circumstances feed grain merchants sustained a very signi- 
ficant inventory loss on any feed grains held in reserve and still in stock when 
navigation opened. To avoid this, merchants attempted to anticipate as ac- 
curately as possible the needs of their customers. Confronted with many 
variables, the likelihood of miscalculation was considerable and over or under 
estimation of supply could occur. This tended to increase the variability of 
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_supply and the amplitude of price fuety atone evatties of direct and obvious 
concern to eastern feeders. With the new 0p policy, this problem should 
now be largely eliminated. 
| It is our sincere and considered opinion, looking at it from the point of 
view of the welfare of both eastern and western farmers, of the Canadian 
_wheat board and of the other segments of the western grain trade, that any 
_ policy that resulted in the disappearance of the futures market in trading in 
oats and barley would prove to be disadvantageous. 
I would lke to suggest, as we have not covered the mechanics of the 
- futures trading, that I should ask a colleague perhaps to explain in a few 
: words the mechanics of this operation at the end of our brief. That may be 
_of assistance to you. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Certainly. I am sure the committee would wish you 
to do this. 


IV. Possible Economic Implications to Western Grain Producers and to Eastern 
Feeders of Alternative Policy Proposals: 


3 In a brief presented by La Cooperative Federee and L’Union Catholique 
des Cultivateurs on October 18, 1963, the following statements occur: 


The policy of freight assistance is insufficient, in the aforementioned 
conditions, to close the gap between the price of grains in the west and 
their price in the east. 


Again they note: 


At the level of finished animal products, or simply in the carcass 
state, in the matter of grains not subject to quotas, the official policy 
of the Wheat Board gives a decisive and permanent advantage in favour 
of the western livestock producer. In these conditions, the latter is able 
to produce sufficient livestock to jeopardize a good part of eastern agri- 
culture or, in any event, to adversely affect its income. 


~ 


: The essential argument contained herein is that the western farmer as a 
livestock feeder should have taken away from him the locational advantage 
of being near to the source of major feed supplies. He is to lose this locational 
advantage whether, as a feeder, he is using his own grain, is buying from a 
neighbour or is buying from a feedmill. 

: Proximity to feed supplies does give the western feeder a clear advantage 
in the purchasing of feed. However, the eastern farmer and feeder has a clear 
locational advantage in terms of proximity to markets. 

These locational advantages are offsetting, at least to a degree. If the 
locational advantage of the western feeder, vis-a-vis feed grain supplies, is 
wiped out there must, in-common equity, be a compensating adjustment for 
the western feeder. Presumably, this would take the form of a subsidy on the 
movement of western cattle to the eastern market. Indeed, at their annual 
meeting in Winnipeg the Manitoba Farmers’ Union passed a resolution which 
reads: 

Whereas the recent feed grain rate subsidy has given the Eastern 
livestock producer a decided advantage in the larger markets and can 
prove detrimental to western finishing of livestock: 

Therefore, be it resolved that the federal government institute a 
freight rate subsidy on the shipment of live and dressed livestock for 
eastern markets. 


Sirs, we are not inflexibly insisting upon the maintenance of the status 
quo, if the status quo is giving less than economic justice to one of the 
important regions of Canada. But we are insisting that, as between eastern and 
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western livestock feeders, the competitive situation is much more complex 


than is implied in the brief we have quoted. The east has a clear advantage in 


dairy and poultry production as a result of the proximity to markets. The west — 
has a clear advantage in beef production but, very frankly, this is more as ™ 


a consequence of the availability of pasture than the level of feed prices, 
although both contribute. In terms of hogs there appears to be a reasonable 
balance—the locational advantage of the west with respect to feed grains is 


offset by the locational advantage of eastern Canada with respect to the 


proximity of the main markets. 

We respectfully submit that the real problems are different from the 
assumed problem of western locational advantage. They can be summed up as 
follows: 


(1) There will be no net gain to eastern agriculture simply through 
depressing western agriculture: the narrowing of the locational advantage 
regarding feed grain supplies between east and west would have a minimal 
effect in improving eastern agriculture relative to western; the real need is 
to raise absolutely the level of eastern agricultural productivity. 


(2) Low productivity on many eastern farms leaves them in an economic 
situation which no change in feed grain policy can resolve: the real competition 
in the east, as in the west and everywhere else, lies between the good, efficient 
eastern farms and the small, uneconomic and inefficient eastern farms. If there 
is exploitation in feed grains anywhere in the chain of marketing we would 


wholeheartedly agree that it should be isolated and eliminated. But the real | 


competition is still between the small farmer who buys a few bags of grain 
or mixed feeds in competition with his neighbour down the road who has the 
capital and storage so that he can purchase his grain and mixed feeds in large 


bulk lots. To ease the problems of the small farmer, we respectfully submit, 
broad, dynamic programs of agricultural adjustment and development are 
required. Inappropriate changes in the marketing structure for feed grains 


could gravely injure the western farmer while scarcely touching the real 
problems of the eastern agricultural industry. 


(3) A reduction in the price of feed grains relative to bread wheat would 
result in a shift to wheat and very gravely prejudice the supply of feed grains 
for shipment from western Canadian farmers to eastern feeders. Mr. Riddel 
hinted at this in his submission; he noted: 


The area seeded to barley in western Canada has fluctuated between 
96 and 5.1 million acres during the last ten years. There seems to be a 
downward trend in barley acreage. In 1953 barley acreage was 8.6 million 
acres and by 1963 it had dropped to 5.9 million acres. 


Prairie farmers can easily shift to other crops and already barley is finding 
it hard economically to compete for prairie acres; if any efforts to force down the 


price of barley received by western producers are successful we advise as soberly . 


as we can that, unless a decline in the price of wheat occurs concurrently—and 
that cannot be anticipated—the new pricing arrangements will simply dry up 
the supply of barley from western Canada. Feed wheat is a by-product of the 
attempt to grow good milling wheat, so it is nota reliable substitute. Oats pro- 
duction might be maintained at a lower price but it would hardly increase to 
take up the loss of barley production, even if oats were a precise substitute. 


(4) If the argument is that feed prices to the western producers are not in 
question, but only the price to western feeders relative to the price to eastern 
feeders, we come back to the relative locational advantages of the eastern feeder 
and the western feeder. A policy designed to push up the cost to western feeders 
of their feed supplies can be of no conceivable help to the eastern feeder. The 
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~ main ‘competitor for the livestock and livestock product markets of the small 
and inefficient farm operation in eastern Canada is not located in the west; as 


we noted before, he is the small farmers’ larger and more efficient neighbour. 


_ V. Summary 


sh 


We have examined the feed prices to the point where the grain moves out 


of the hands of the western institutions—the Canadian wheat board, the Win- 


nipeg grain exchange, the shipper and exporters. We have illustrated and con- 
firmed costs and have demonstrated that government participation in the bearing 


_ of costs through feed freight assistance results in feed grain being available for 
- purchase in store St. Lawrence ports at a price that is almost the same as the 
- price at which it is purchased in store the Lakehead. 


In this we have, as fully and frankly as possible, dealt with what we have 
called stage I and stage II of the movement of feed grains to eastern livestock 


feeders. This has placed the feed in store St. Lawrence ports. We have not 


attempted to carry the grain through stage III, which is the movement from 


in store St. Lawrence ports out to the farms and feedlots in Quebec and other 
parts of eastern Canada. It is our assumption that you have discussed or will 


_ discuss this with the merchants, co-operatives and feed manufacturers who are 


involved in this final movement and processing. In any case, we could not con- 
ceivably be regarded as authorities in the final, stage III operations. 

We hope that we have not left the impression that we are standing four- 
square on the status quo. That is not our intention. Our hope is that we have suc- 


_ ceeded in being positive and helpful. We are not indifferent to the circumstances 


and welfare of eastern Canadian feeders. You will, however, understand that we 
would be reluctant to see the adoption of policies that would seriously impair 


_ the position of the western farmer and livestock feeder, that would attempt to 


achieve some improvement of the position of the eastern feeder at the cost of 
the economic welfare of the western farmer, or that would destroy or damage 


a marketing system that has been built up efficiently and economically to serve 


the interests of farmers—eastern and western—as well as the grain trade and 


_ the economy of this nation. 


Mr. Chairman, may I call on Mr. Kroft to give a short explanation of 
the mechanics of the futures market? 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we will have a short statement by Mr. Kroft. 


Mr. CHARLES Krorr (Member of the board of governors of the Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange and Chairman of the Shippers and Exporters Association): 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, you have before you a booklet which has just 


been published by the Winnipeg Grain Exchange which is not for release until 


_ January 1, 1964, so in effect we are having a preview placed before you. At 


the bottom of page 48 of that booklet we have a reference to the futures 
market. I would like with a very simple illustration to suggest to you how 
the futures market operates; and I would then like to leave the matter to you 
for questioning. We will try to answer any questions between us to assist you 
a little further on any points that may not be quite clear to you. 

The futures market, as our president has told you, has been in operation 
in Canada for something over 60 years. It was first instituted during the time 
when grain was handled through the private trade, purchased by the private 
trade from the farmers. This system was instituted to try to minimize the risks 


_ involved in buying the grain and moving it forward to a position at which it 
_ could be sold. 


As an example, if under today’s methods the Canadian wheat board buys 


j 10,000 bushels of No. 1 feed barley in the province of Saskatchewan—which 


figures are reported to them by their various agents who handle this grain 
~ 29971-9—2 
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for them in the country—they may believe that at that particular time the 
price which is reflected in the futures market is at a sufficiently high level 
that they would like to sell that barley on that particular day. As an example, — 
we might suggest this is some time in the month of July. The nearest futures 
market is October. They may sell 10,000 bushels of October futures on July 15. 
They will then have the opportunity of moving this grain forward into position 
some time before the end of October to complete the contract by delivering 
through the futures market this 10,000 bushels of No 1 feed barley. If that 
barley should arrive in Fort William on September 1, and there is a demand 
at that time for No. 1 feed barley, then they sell that No. 1 feed barley to a 
shipper, to an exporter, to a consumer in exchange for their contract for this 
10,000 bushels. If in the interim the price of barley has increased by two or 
three cents a bushel, they would have a loss on the futures contract, but there 
would be an offsetting increase in the actual price they receive for the No. 1 
feed barley. 

In the reverse position, if a wholesaler in the province of Quebec, in the 
middle of July, wishes to sell to some of his buyers, say a hog feeder, for 
example, some feed which will contain 10,000 bushels of No. 1 feed barley, 
he may approach one of a number of shippers with whom he has contract in 
Winnipeg and ask him to submit a price delivered into the city of Quebec for 
the 10,000 bushels of No. 1 feed barley. He will receive prices based on the 

futures price of that day. The shipper who is offering him this barley will 
- decide at what price he can buy on that particular day, and at that particular 
moment, his 10,000 bushels of October futures On that price his delivered 
price will be based, taking into account the price he must pay for the No. 1 
feed barley on the day of shipment, which may be the middle of September, 
plus all the other charges which have been listed for you in the schedule. 

Conversely, if this wholesaler believes that for some reason or other the 
price may be less in the future, possibly because he anticipates that lake 
freight rates may go down, he may just purchase 10,000 bushels of October 
barley as a hedge. This then allows him to sell to his buyer, for delivery in 
October or November, well ahead of the time or the period when his buyer 
may want to buy this grain, but who may want to protect himself against a 
possible change in price because of future market fluctuations. He may buy 
just the 10,000 bushels of October barley. If by the time he decides actually 
to buy the No. 1 feed barley the price has gone up, he will still be able to 
deliver to the actual consumer at the agreed price in July, but he will have 
the offset of the advantage of the price of the October futures in the interval. 
So in effect he has not lost or made any money; but he has been able only to 
receive his normal profit, the profit that the wholesaler in the city of Quebec 
might consider a justified profit when the transaction was first entered into. 

Gentlemen, I have tried to make this as simple as possible by quoting an 
example. I quite appreciate there may be some people who do not fully under- 
stand this or there may be some points which are not fully understood; any 
one of us here would be very pleased to answer any questions. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much Mr. Kroft. 

Gentlemen, do you wish to proceed with each item in the brief separately 
or do you wish to ask questions on the report at random? Perhaps I may 
suggest that it would be better to go through the brief one section at a 
time. — 

I have so far recognized Mr. Vincent, Mr. Pigeon and Mr. Horner. 
Mr. Pigeon would like to ask one question on the introduction. 

Is it the wish of the committee that we shall proceed with the brief one 
section at a time? 


Agreed. 


! 
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‘Mr. Picron: Early in your brief you state: — 
They are anxious to place their experience at your disposal and to 
answer as fully and honestly as possible... 


What do you mean by “as fully and honestly as possible’? I was surprised 
when I read that. 
Mr. CLARKE: We will do our very best, sir. 
Mr. PIGEON: It is very important that you gentlemen should answer 
honestly if we ask a direct question. 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I believe, Mr. Pigeon, the statement was made in 
an effort to impress upon the committee that they will do their very best to 
answer any question to the best of their ability and knowledge. 
Mr. Pigeon: I do not know whether other members of the committee share 
my views, but I think it is apparent from your brief that you try to divide 
the country. You speak of eastern farmers and of western farmers. I think 
E the essence of your brief is to divide the country. I think this is not right. 
The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much, Mr. Pigeon. We will proceed now 
a with section I. 

Mr. VINCENT: Mr. Chairman, my “questions may switch from section I 
to section Li: 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I think we should keep to section I at the memeat 


ke 
B 
: 
3 Mr. VINCENT: I would like first of all to make a short observation on the 
brief. It is a very good brief, and I must say to the people who are here today 
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that we do not have the intention of discussing western farmers’ profit versus 
- eastern farmers’ profit. I think we have never had this intention. When we 
are discussing feed grain we speak not of the price the western farmers are 
receiving; we speak of the fluctuation in the prices which we have to pay in 
eastern Canada, and we say that this fluctuation of price does not benefit the 
western farmer when it is high. When the price goes up, the western farmer 
2 is not receiving one cent more from the additional price that we are paying in 
q eastern Canada. Therefore I do not want to give you the impression that we 
are dissatisfied with the price the farmer in western Canada is receiving. The 
- farmers in western Canada are receiving a price; they were organized together 
and we think they are able to handle that problem themselves, and therefore 
_ we do not want to discuss it. 

My first question is this. Would it be possible for you to tell us the exact 
number of firms which buy oats and barley through the Winnipeg Grain 
_ Exchange from the wheat board? 


=~ 
on 


y Mr. Krort: I am afraid it would be impossible to say because there are 
420 members of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, and it is possible for any one 
of those members to buy oats or barley through the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 
E One never knows when the transaction is made who may be the actual pur- 
3 chaser, with the exception of the person who has made that purchase, of 
5 course. 

es Mr. VINcENT: Maybe I can put my question in this way. What would be 
the major firms buying oats and barley from the wheat board? There are 
certain firms which are buying specifically oats and barley. 


Mr. Krorr: Mr. Chairman, in that connection there are 29 firms listed 
‘as shippers and exporters and agents of the Canadian wheat board. It would 
j be my belief that any one of those members could at any time buy oats and. 


barley from the Canadian wheat board. However, whether those purchases 
might be for use within Canada or for export we would not know. 
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Mr. VINCENT: Do you think this statement might be correct, that there : 
are four firms who are buying oats and barley for eastern Canada and that — 


those firms are buying between 75 and 85 per cent of the oats and barley for 
eastern Canada? I will name them: Maple Leaf Mills; Richardson; McCabe; 
and Agro. I have given the names of four firms, and the information I have 
been given is that these four firms are buying between 75 and 85 per cent 
of all the oats and barley for eastern Canada. 


Mr. Krort: It would be impossible for any one person to know the exact © 


percentage, but I would venture to say that probably there are between eight 


and ten firms who are the main suppliers of oats and barley for eastern ] 


Canada. As to the percentage, I am afraid that information is not available 
because only the firm involved would have the information on its own par- 
ticular purchases. 

Mr. VINCENT: So this may be between eight and nine arma? 

Mr. Krort: I would suggest between eight and ten firms would be handling 
most of the purchases for eastern Canada. 


Mr. GorRDON PaTERSON (Member of the Winnipeg Grain Bachance and — 


Vice-Chairman of the Shippers and Exporters Association): And also the 
domestic shipments. 

Mr. VINCENT: My last question is in connection with something with which 
you dealt a few moments ago, but I want to get this information clear in my 
mind. For example, if I buy oats or barley from the wheat board I am paying 
between five and eight cents per bushel more than when I buy from Maple 
‘Leaf Mill, Richardson, McCabe or Agro. 
Mr. Krort: I am sorry, sir, I do not quite follow your question. 

Mr. VINCENT: If an agent or feed mill was buying directly from the 
Canadian wheat board he would have to pay between five and eight cents 
more per bushel for wheat and barley than he would pay if he bought from 
Richardson, McCabe, Agro or Maple Leaf Mills. 

Mr. Krort: Do you mean by that that his price delivered to his own 
particular place of business would be five to eight cents per bushel more if 
he bought it himself? 

Mr. VINCENT: Yes. 


Mr. Krort: I have never seen figures that would suggest that is the 
case, and I am afraid I could not give you an answer to that. 

The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I will ask Dr. Phillips to answer that. 

Mr. C. R. Puiuuies (Director of the Plant Products Division, Department of 
Agriculture): That would be the case when the lake rates are so low that 
- the government subsidy is in excess of the costs. When the subsidy on transport 
is greater than the cost of the transport, then an eastern farmer would be 
buying at a lower rate in the east than he would buy from the wheat board 
at the lakehead. 

Mr. PIGEON: How many countries in the world have a body such as the 
grain exchange we have here in Canada? 

Mr. Paterson: The United States and England. There is a futures market 
in wheat in Rotterdam, Holland and Buenos Aires in the Argentine. 

Mr. HoRNER (Acadia): And Australia? 

Mr. PATERSON: No. , 

Mr. Pigeon: What would you think if the government stabilized wheat 
prices to British Columbia and eastern farmers so that they would be able to 
buy grain at a price which would enable them to produce all they wanted? 

Mr. PATERSON: One fixed price? 
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Mr. PIGEON: Yes; the same as it is stabilized in respect of butter and other 


Mr. KRortT: Grains are grown in every country in the world, and climatic 
conditions vary greatly. The size of crops of various grains very seldom can 


_ be determined. The supply and demand have a tremendous effect on prices 
_ all over the world. I might suggest to you that the wheat board who are 
_ handling wheat has not found it possible to stabilize a price for wheat which 


would exist through the whole year. The wheat board price fluctuates, based 
on supply and demand and conditions. 


Mr. PIGEON: But the government is doing the same thing in other fields; 
for instance, with butter, cheese and other farm products, and many countries 


in the world produce cheese and butter too. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): But more for a local market is our butter and 


- cheese stabilized in Canada. 


Mr. PIGEON: I am speaking for the local market in this country. > 
Mr. Paterson: I think if you put it on in J anuary or whatever day of the 


year with a fixed price for the following 12 months, it occurs to me the 
‘possibility might be that the eastern feeders could be paying considerably 


more than the world market price for the balance of that year, depending on 


what conditions might prevail. The world market varies. In Canada we have a 
_ surplus in respect of grains and look to world markets. Predominantly in the 
_case of feed grains we sell to eastern Canada, particularly in the last few years: 
but there have been a number of years when the large quantities of barley and 


_ oats have gone for export as well. 


Mr. Pigeon: I am not speaking in respect of the export market. If the gov- 


_ ernment stabilized the price of wheat I do not think it would hurt others and 


would permit us eastern farmers to have no speculation. I think that would 


reduce the price of wheat and would not hurt the western farmers. Do you 
share my view? 


Mr. PATERSON: The biggest part of the western wheat crop goes for export. 


: Therefore, the prices of the main grades of wheat reflect the international 
_ value of wheat. 


Mr. HARKNESS: I might say there is no comparison between dairy products 


B and. grain. So far as butter is concerned, we can maintain a stabilized price 
here because we have import control and prohibit butter coming in from any 
_ other country. On the other hand, grain is a world wide commodity, and we 
_ have to export most of it. There is no comparison between the two products. 


Mr. Krort: I would not like to suggest that the government of Canada do 
anything under this. It is quite possible for them to stabilize and arrange prices, 


_ but then it would become a political price. I do not believe it would be pos- 
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sible to satisfy both the producer and the consumer, because there would be 


ho guide by which either the producer or the consumer could be satisfied he 
was receiving the proper price. 


Mr. PigEon: But I think each year you have in Geneva an international 
agreement involving all countries that produce wheat, and a price is fixed in 


_ the international export field. — 


Mr. Paterson: No. There is a minimum and maximum price spread. 

Mr. Krort: A spread of about 40 cents a bushel. 

Mr. Pigeon: I think that is all I have at the moment, Mr. Chairman. 
The VICE-CHAIRMAN: I was going to remind you that you are getting a 


little out of the first group here. 


~ 
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Before I recognize Mr. Horner, Mr. Lagace, who also is a member of the : 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange, would like to make a correction in the French brief. 4 
I would ask him to do that now. . 4 

Mr. B. LAGACE (Special Assistant to the President of the Winnipeg Grain — 
Exchange): (Interpretation) There is a correction on page 15 of the French 
brief. This is in the second last paragraph. At present it reads to the effect that 
the proximity of sources of feed does not give the western producer a definite © 
advantage for the purchase of feed grain. It should read: EES give a definite 
advantage’’. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): In respect of page 3, and referring to the parties — 
concerned in the grain movement, would all brokers be agents of the wheat — 
board? 


Mr. Krort: No, sir. I do not think that allusion to brokers has reference to i 
agents of the wheat board. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): But some brokers also are agents? 


Mr. Krort: No, sir. The reference to brokers here is with regard to brokers 7 
who act between members of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): And the wheat board? 


Mr. Krort: They are members of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and they 
act between members. 


Mr. Paterson: I think the word “broker” is used in the sense you use tHe 
word ‘“‘merchant’’. f 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): At the bottom of page 3 you suggest that the futures 
market price for oats and barley is generally used by the board in determining © 
its sale price for these grains. Oats and barley still trade on the futures market. 


Mr. Krort: Yes, sir. 
Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Wheat does not. 
Mr. Krort: Yes. oe 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): If the futures market sets the price for oats and 
barley, or sets the price for wheat, the wheat board would have knowledge of 
the world demand. : 

Mr. Krort: Of course, there is quite a lot of information the wheat board 
does have available to them. They have information in respect of prices all over 
the world at all times. Much of that information is supplied to them through — 
our agents who have offices, or through agents of their own in different parts — 
of the world. The wheat board then is able to establish puce based on relative | 
supplies and known demand. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Dealing with the futures market and the prices of 
wheat, oats and barley—I am not too clear on the futures market—what de-— 
termines the amount of, say, oats that can be sold on the October futures, for 
example? 4 


Mr. Paterson: The seller has to be satisfied that if he sells for October’ 
delivery he will be able to make the delivery of the physical article on or 
- before the end of October. They have to have transportation available to get 
it into position. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have no further questions. 

Mr. DaNFrorTH: Mr. Chairman, I would like to add my comments along 
with those of my colleagues, Mr. Vincent and Mr. Pigeon, in respect of the brief. 
I think it is the intent of the committee not to jeopardize any profit to the 
western producer with regard to sales in the east. We are in favour of oe 
western producer of grain getting everything that is coming to him. 
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Mr. Horner (Acadia): What about the western livestock feeder? 


By Mr. DANFORTH: I think what we in the east primarily are concerned about 
4 is that at no place in the channel of grain movement between the western 
producer and the eastern feeder does any one segment of the trade take an 
excess profit. I think if we in the east are satisfied there is a normal pront, =. 
_ then we would be satisfied that the normal trade is all right. We suspect that — 
there are certain parts in this chain between the man who feeds us in the east 
and the grower of grain in the west, where there is profit-taking to excess 
which would account for the tremendous pricés we pay at times. This is what 
we are after; that is, to find out whether such a situation exists and what we 
can do to get around it so far as we in the east are concerned. The question I 
would like to pose is in respect of the membership of the exchange, as I see it 
_ here, with all the segments of the trade congregated on a central floor. Is it not 
possible with the buying and selling on the exchange, or between shippers, 
exporters and brokers, to have a profit-taking on the floor which would not add 
- anything to the receipts of the western producer, but would, in effect, increase 

the cost to the eastern feeder? In other words, is there not room here for 
- financial speculation? 
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: Mr. Krort: The very fact of the futures market operating as it is obviously 
» permits what you refer to as speculation because if somebody who is not 
_ interested in the actual grain itself chooses to buy or sell futures, he is per- 
¥ mitted to do so. However, I would suggest that the very system itself has 
eliminated the maximum amount of speculation in the handling of grain that 

- it has been possible to eliminate. It has narrowed the margin necessary to 
- properly handle the grain right from its very origin. 


Mr. DANFroRTH: I can appreciate that, but is it not possible in case ‘of a 
shortage in one specific grade, as we Scan ed a few years ago, for instance 
in respect of oats, when the supply more or less regulates the price from day to 
day, and the futures price is regulated by the futures supply for brokers or 
- grain merchants, that a small number of them would buy any surplus, or what 
might be Facaed a surplus, off the market and in so doing cause an increase in 
the futures prices, and then sell and make an excess profit, or make a profit 
_. which in itself would add to the cost to the eastern feeders. Is that not possible? 


Mr. Krort: I would like to say, sir, because of the fact that oats and 
-. barley are grown in so many places in the world that it possibly is very much 
restricted because you always have competitive feeds including the same feeds 
- which can be brought in from outside Canada at times like that, which was 
done during the period of which you are speaking. The wheat board have 
- the control over the importation and exportation of these grains. At that 
— time they saw fit to allow the importation of oats into Canada which enabled 
the people who were involved in the movement of these feed grains to their 
regular customers to go out of Canada and supply import grains at a lower 
price than that which prevailed in Canada, because of the shortages. 


ae Mr. DANFORTH: Would that not cause an increased price owing to the fact 
that you had export transportation costs and two brokerage fees instead of 
_ one? You would have the fee of the broker in the foreign country selling the 
grain and the fee of the broker in this country buying the grain. 
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Mr. Krort: The same thing would _happen whether or not you had a 
_ futures market. 


Mr. DANForRTH: My question is not directed against the futures market. 
My question is directed this way: is it not possible to have speculation or profit- 
_ taking on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange to cause an increase in the price 
of grain to eastern feeders without an increase in the profit or in the prices 
P paid to the western producer? 
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Mr. Krort: I would think most of that increase would be reflected back to. 4 


the western producer. 
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Mr. DanrortH: Let me put it another way. Is it not possible for Johres 
Smith in Halifax, through a local broker, to buy 100,000 bushels of grain on the 


Winnipeg market? 
Mr. Krort: Yes, sir. 


Mr. DaNForTH: Is it not possible for him to hold it for three months, 
and, if there is a profit of 3 cents a bushel, to sell this feed grain? 


Mr. Krort: A profit or loss; yes. 
Mr. DANFORTH: Therefore, he will have made $30,000 at Halifax? 
Mr. Krort: Or he might lose that. 


Mr. DanrorTH: Yes; but because he has made $30,000 in Halifax, does 
that not add to the cost of the grain to the eastern feeders? 


Mr. Paterson: The time you are speaking of was 1961, I presume? 


: Mr. DANFORTH: I am not giving specific examples. I am trying to deter- 
mine whether it is or is not possible for speculation on the exchange to 
increase the price to the eastern feeders. 


Mr. Krort: Both increase and decrease. 
Mr. DANFORTH: It is possible? 

Mr. Krort: Yes. 

Mr. DANFORTH: Those are my questions. 


Mr. Emarp: My question does not refer in particular to this paragraph. — 
The Vice-CHAIRMAN: The role of the grain exchange in eastern cities — 


relates to the grain in general. 

Mr. Emarp (Interpretation): You will understand that as a representative 
of the province of Quebec, I am interested in the question of prices paid on 
erain in the west and the cost of grain in the province of Quebec. When we 
questioned certain representatives who appeared before this committee, we 


were told, among other things, that the most important reason there is such © ; 


a difference in price is speculation. Personally—and I think most of my 
colleagues share my opinion—we would not want the government to establish 
a price fixing policy, but we think that we should try to restrain speculation. 


This may be an embarrassing question for the people sitting here and a 
difficult one to answer. What do you think of a government agency which © 


would be sort of a duplicate of the Canadian wheat board which would act 
directly with your organization. 


The VICE-CHAIRMAN (Interpretation): I do not think your question actually 
has anything to do with part I. 


Mr. Emarp: I told you that before. 
The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much. 
Mr. JORGENSON: I do not see why the question cannot be answered. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I will ask Mr. Kroft whether he would like to answer 
it anyway. 


Mr. Krort: I would like to say it is our opinion that in the present method 
of forwarding grains from western Canada to eastern Canada, which is our 


sole function, none of our companies would consider speaking for any of the © 


merchants in the east, because we do not know all the conditions; but we 


find that in the forwarding of grain from western Canada to position in~ 


eastern Canada where it is available to wholesalers and merchants in eastern 
Canada, the present method is the least costly; it has been established over 
a number of years, and we are satisfied the cost involved in any other Syste 
would not compare with the way it is being handled now. 


e: ; 


| 


Mr. EMaArpD (Interpretation): Are you aware of a situation which exists 
in the province of Quebec where there is suffering owing to the price of feed 
grains such as barley and oats? Can you do anything to prevent too much 
: speculation after the grain has left your organization. 
Pe The VIcE-CHAIRMAN: With respect, Mr. Emard, I would like to suggest 
i that you reserve your questions in this regard until the proper time. 
Mr. VINCENT: May I put a question. 


(Interpretation) : I would not like to leave the impression that the prob- 

lem in eastern Canada is a price problem; that is, that it is the price 

which the western farmer receives. Nor would I Ge you to have the im- 

pression that we think this is done by the Canadian wheat board or the Winnipeg 

2 Grain Exchange. At the bottom of page 8 of the brief you say that the 

_ wholesale selling price in Montreal for No. 1 feed barley is 85 cents a bushel 
which means $2.37 per hundred weight. 


s The VICE-CHAIRMAN (Interpretation): Would you kindly confine your 
_ remarks to section 1. When we reach page 8 you will have an opportunity to 
pursue this. 


: Mr. NASSERDEN: I think you will find that many of these sections run into 
_ each other. It might save time if these questions were allowed rather than 
_ following it according to the brief. 
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- ~ An hon. MEemsBrr: I agree. 
_.__‘~*Mr. Horner (Acadia): I do not. 
a The VicE-CHAIRMAN: It was a suggestion of mine, to which I believe 


y the committee agreed, that it would be better to go through this by sections. 
I will leave enough latitude to allow a few questions one way or the other. 
I will now call on Mr. Rapp who indicated a few minutes ago that he would 
like to ask a few questions in respect of section I. 


Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, I would like to have an explanation from the 

- witnesses regarding the Canadian wheat board selling price. Suppose the 
Canadian wheat board has 100,000 bushels of barley to sell at, say, 80 cents 

: a bushel; once it goes into the grain exchange, or to whoever takes it over, 

~ the Canadian wheat board has nothing further to do with it so far as the 

price that will be asked by the grain exchange or anyone else in concerned. 
Is that right? 


Mr. Krort: The Canadian wheat board have full control over when they 
_ wish to sell this barley. The Canadian wheat board may decide, if 100,000 
_ bushels came into Saskatchewan today, that this is the day to sell it, if the fu- 
- tures market suited their idea of price. They may sell it through the futures 

market by selling futures. If not, they may ship this barley into Fort William to 
_ be unloaded and they may carry it for a reasonable length of time until they feel 
it is the proper time to sell that barley. This would depend upon the informa- 
tion they have with respect to the possible trend in prices. 


Mr. Rapp: In other words, in respect of the 80 cents at which the grain 
_ has been accepted, they have no more authority to ask for more or sell it for 
Bless? 

Mr. Krort: That is right; but it is not the grain exchange. The grain ex- 
change as such does not buy or sell. There is the futures market in the grain 
exchange which is the public market which is traded in every day. 


: Mr. Rapp: The Canadian wheat board sells to the east. Why could they 
not sell to the eastern feeders or the eastern feed producers? 


Mr. Krort: The wheat board actually has nothing to do with it after it 
is sold. Once they sell that barley to one of the members of the grain exchange, 
then they have nothing further to do with that barley. 
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Mr. Rapp: They have nothing further to do with the price? 
Mr. Krort: That is right. — 


a ye 


Mr. KoRCHINSKI: I wonder whether you could give us any indication with 
regard to the percentage of coarse grain, speaking of barley primarily, which > 


is sold on the futures market? 


Mr. Krort: I think the wheat board has this information in a public — 


record. I do not have this information. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: I am asking this question because I think mention was 
made of the fact that the futures buying and selling to a large extent deter- 
mines the price of coarse grain. I am wondering what percentage of coarse 
grain is sold in the futures market. If it is 10 per cent, then surely the 10 per 
cent should not be allowed to determine the price of coarse grains, whether 
it is too high or low. 


Mr. Krort: I am afraid I cannot give you a percentage. This is information 
the Canadian wheat board would have. They will sell as large a percentage 
as they can, if they think the price is right. 

Mr. Vincent: I believe Mr. Paterson is with the Richardson company and 
Mr. Kroft with the McCabe Grain Company. 

Mr. KRoOFT: Yes. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: Can you give us the figures in respect of oats and barley 
which you bought from the wheat board in 1962-63. 

Mr. Krort: I do not have those figures available. 

Mr. KORCHINSKI: I have another question which is related to the one I 
asked about the difference between prices and bushels. The wheat board’s 
spot prices for oats and barley, basis lakehead, are always higher than the 


export spot prices. The range is about two cents to seven cents a bushel higher. 


How can this be? 


Mr. PATERSON: You are referring to the daily closing price. The difference 
to the price on the grain exchange is a fraction of a cent a bushel because the 
grain exchange closing price is the bid price and the Canadian wheat board 
price is the asking price. Usually the difference is a fraction of a cent a bushel. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: There is not a difference of two cents to seven cents a 
bushel? 


Mr. PatERSON: Not between the closing price bid at the exchange and the 
asking price of the Canadian wheat board. 


Mr. Picron: Mr. Chairman, I addressed you a few minutes ago on the 
question whether it was possible to stabilize the price of feed grain. I am 
referring now to what is said in your brief on page four. In the first paragraph 
it is said: 


In the wider sense, serious price instability may result in inefficien- 


cies and dislocations in the trade and serious domestic and external 
problems for governments substantially dependent on such trade. 


“What do you mean by “serious price instability”? 

Mr. GREENE: I think, Mr. Chairman, we submit here that wide fluctuations 
during a short period of time are not good. 

Mr. PicEon: You mean that fluctuations hurt the farmers? 


Mr. GREENE: I submit that, particularly for each side of the fence, the 
producer or the consumer, extreme fluctuations are not good because it is 
certainly difficult for the consumer, and equally difficult for the producer. 


Mr. PicEon: As you know, British Columbia farmers and eastern farmers 
chave many complaints. The eastern farmers’ complaints are not against the 
western farmers, but I think your brief looks KS a separatist brief. 
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Mr. Krort: It would be the last thing in the world that we in Winnipeg 


would want to suggest, that we try to separate any parts of Canada. If we left 


that interpretation, then it is our fault because it was not our intention. Cer- 
tainly I for one would like to apologize to you, sir, if we left that impression 
—that was not our intention. What we are trying to emphasize is that we 
represent one phase of the industry and we can only speak, with any amount 
of confidence, for that one phase of the industry. There are other phases on 
which we did not wish to encroach. _ 


Mr. PIGEON: In your brief you say it would be bad if the eastern farmers 
reproached the western farmers. The eastern farmers make complaints on the 
price, not against the western farmers, but against the body in between the 
western farmers and the eastern farmers. I think it is very important to have 
your suggestions on this. I know you share the same views we have. You 
want to work for the public interest. If a policy hurts your body, I think you 


would share our views. 


That is the main reason why I ask whether it is possible for the govern- 
ment to study in the next session the possibility of stabilization of the price 
of feed grains. The purpose of this would not be to cut the revenue of the 
western farmers but to permit the eastern farmers a higher income. If you 
saw the statistical report, you would see that the income of the eastern farmer 
is very low. I think the situation tends to disrupt national unity. We are trying 
to give a chance to the eastern and to the British Columbia farmers to in- 
crease their income. When Canada exports wheat, does your body have any~- 


thing to with this export? 


Wr. KROFT: Yes; str: 
Mr. PIGEON: Barley and oats also? 
Mr. PATERSON: Yes. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Mr. Chairman, I do not mean to interject here, 
but does this question of an eastern wheat board not deal pretty well explicitly 


--with page three as outlined by the grain exchange? 


The CHAIRMAN: I agree with you, Mr. Pigeon is going ahead of this section. 
Mr. Jorcenson: Mr. Pigeon is asking the witness to be honest and then 


criticizes him for being that way. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I would like to go back to this question of brokers. 
What percentage of the trade makes use of the brokers rather than dealing 
directly with grain commissioner merchants? 


Mr. GREENE: You mean the percentage of buyers? I am not sure what 
you mean by the grain commissioner merchants. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Let ‘me take you to page 49 of this booklet on 
marketing western Canada’s grain. You say there: 
A grain commission merchant acts primarily on behalf of non- 
members or non-resident members of the exchange; he handles both 
~ documents and cash on his client’s behalf. 


And then it goes on to say: 

While the commission merchant is responsible to his client for the 
efficient conduct of business on his behalf, he is also regarded by the 
exchange as a principal in any contracts of sale or purchase he may 
make in the future markets. 


But it also says: 


In contrast brokers act in transactions between resident members, 
but do not handle either grain documents or cash. 
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I am trying to clarify the difference between the handling of grain through 
the grain commission merchant and the handling of grain with the aid of a 
broker. 


Mr. Paterson: To describe the commission merchant I could say that in 
fact this is a line of business that any one of the three or four firms also do. 
We might get an order from an oil seed crusher in Europe to make a trans- 
action in flax seed. He would take delivery of the flax seed against a futures 
contract and would be representing him in that capacity. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I was thinking of the feed grains when I was talking 
about the percentage of grain. 


Mr. GREENE: In this particular einer ca the use of the name grain com- 
mission merchant pertains to futures. This paragraph has to do with the fu- 
tures markets. In other words, our commission firms who handle futures orders 
for non-members or non-residents could be handling orders for Canadian resi- 
dents, North American or European residents. The brokers to whom you refer 
are actually primarily engaged in providing a service between members of 
the exchange. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Are you suggesting that the brokers actually pro- 
vide or facilitate, either wholly or mainly, the futures market? 


Mr. GREENE: No, they are one part of it. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Let me put my question another way. Can a pur- 
chaser of a volume of grain deal directly in his hedging operations on the futures 
market? Suppose he is a skilled man, can he deal on the futures market to pro- 
tect himself on a large purchase of grain, can he deal directly with the com- 
mission merchant? What percentage of the grain is dealt on the futures? I 
presume that on the futures pretty nearly every sale is covered, therefore 
this would bring a fair relationship. What percentage of the futures trading 
is handled by the broker, and is the other part handled by the commission 
merchant? 


Mr. PATERSON: That would be pretty difficult to answer. For instance, the 
Canadian wheat board hedge oats. As shippers we buy from the wheat board 
and we hedge those oats. We could sell to manufacturers in Montreal, they 
would buy from us, and then we would hedge. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): What part does a broker play? Many of us here 
are looking for a scapegoat, or any other term you want to use. I, as a western 
farmer, think that maybe the broker, if he is handling too much of these 
futures, may be a parasite on my back. Let us say I would be getting half a 
cent per bushel, and he as a broker could be buying it half a cent caved 


The CHAIRMAN: Futures will come under section three. 


Mr. HorNER (Acadia): I am dealing with brokers on page three, At the 
top of page three the vehicles that are in the grain handling stream are sug- 
gested. I would like to Know explicitly where the broker fits in that stream. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, may I have some order. It is rather 
difficult to hear the witnesses when all the members talk. 


Mr. Paterson: I would like to suggest that the broker plays a very useful 
part; he sells his services for a very nominal fee, and this assists the different 
merchants in trading among themselves such as in purchasing, as they do 
regularly, from the wheat board. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): While I have no animosity towards brokers, I am 
trying to elicit information so as to clarify it in my mind and for the com- 
mittee. You suggest a nominal fee. Can you give the committee some idea 
on a per bushel basis of an average fee charged in an average day to day sale? 
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Mr. PaTERSON: There is a set fee. The fee is set on what we call cash 
grain brokerage. The fee is one-sixteenth of a cent per bushel. 


Mr. HorNnER (Acadia): On cash? 
Mr. GREENE: Between the buyer and the seller. It is one-sixteenth of a 


‘cent per bushel. 


_ Mr. Paterson: If we utilize a broker in the pit, then the fees vary from 
grain to grain. They run from about 25 cents per a thousand bushels to 35 
cents per a thousand bushels. Twenty-five cents per thousand bushels is a 


_ tenth of a quarter of a cent per bushel. 


Mr. KORCHINSKI: On page eight you say it is one and a quarter cents. 


Mr. Paterson: This is not brokerage. We are referring to a fixed charge 
by the brokers in the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Can I ask a supplementary question to the one just asked? 


In line with the questioning that has been put concerning the brokerage fee, in 
- the puchase of a quantity of grain and in the hedging by the same company is 


there a double brokerage fee? Is there a brokerage fee for each transaction? 
Mr. Paterson: No, and very often there is no brokerage fee. Brokers are 


_ utilized where different companies can utilize them to advantage so as not to 


incur an additional cost by employing possibly more personnel themselves 


_ to do some of these jobs. 


Mr. DanrorTH: I understand the mechanics. What I am asking is this, if 
I, as a shipper utilizing a broker on a grain exchange, purchased a quantity of 
grain, I pay a fee for your services. Am I correct? If you purchase for me a 
quantity of grain you in effect charge me a specific fee for this service. To hedge 


on the futures market I employ you to buy futures for me, do you charge me 


another brokerage fee to hedge on the same quantity of grain? 

Mr. Krort: Brokerage is paid out of the fee that you are charged by your 
agent, that is the person that you have asked to carry out your transaction. 
He will pay that brokerage which comes out of the fee he may charge you. 

Mr. GREENE: Maybe we have not got the example quite clear. 

Mr. DanrortH: I want to buy a specific quantity of grain. I am in Montreal 
and I want to utilize the services of a broker. I can wire or telephone and ask 


for a specific quantity of grain to be purchased for me. 


Mr. PATERSON: Futures or cash grain? 3 
Mr. DANFORTH: Cash grain. If I want to hedge, which is another trans- 


action, I ask that this purchase be covered for me by the operation of hedging. 


Are there two fees involved? 


Mr. PATERSON: No, sir, I would say not because in effect if you ask our 
company to get that grain for you we would have it hedged and we would 


transfer that hedge to you, and there would not be another brokerage involved. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: After I have received that grain, there is nothing to stop 
me, six days later, from coming back and placing it back on the market? 


Mr. Paterson: That is right. 
Mr. NASSERDEN: That is where speculation takes place, is it not? 
Mr. PATERSON: It depends on what you mean. 


_ Mr. NASSERDEN: There would be only one purpose in my doing it, and that 
would be to make some money. 


Mr. Paterson: That is right. 
Mr. NASSERDEN: The broker is not the one who is speculating; it is the 


- person that uses his services. 


Mr. PATERSoN: That is correct. 
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The VicE-CHAIRMAN: May I remind the committee that it is now twenty-— 
five minutes to twelve o’clock. I still have on my list Mr. Gauthier, Mr. Bigg, 


Mr. Nasserden, Mr. Watson and Mr. Rapp, who expressed that they would like — 


to ask questions. 
This afternoon the estimates of the Department of Agriculture will be 
discussed in the house, and I presume a lot of you would be interested in being 


in the house to listen to them. We are only on section one of this report. Do ~ 
you want to stop at noon and to start again after orders of the day, or could . 


we try to restrain our questions in such a way as to get the necessary informa- 
tion on each section so that we may be able to finish early enough this after- 
noon, in time to listen to the estimates of the Department of Agriculture?. 


Mr. Vincent: Let us move on to section two. 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: However, I have the following speakers on my list, 
who presumably wish to speak on section one of the brief. 


Mr. Rapp: Mine is a very short question on section one. 

The Vice-CHAIRMAN: I only brought this to your attention. . 

Mr. Korcutnsxit: A lot of the members would like to hear the minister 
when he speaks on the estimates. I think we should all be there, if possible. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I suggested that. 


Mr. Nasserpen: I do not think we should sit as a committee when the 7 


agricultural estimates are before the house. 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: That is what I was suggesting. I was bringing this 
point to you because it is now quite late. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I disagree entirely. 1 do not care whether agricul- — 


tural estimates are before the house or not. We have learned gentlemen before 


us. They are here today and they can tell us more about the movement of | 


erain than any other group outside the wheat board and the feed mill operators 
here and in Quebec. This would help us to solve the problems that exist. I 
think we should continue with them and hear them out this afternoon. 


The Vick-CHAIRMAN: I think we could restrain our questions slightly. 
Mr. Picron: Would we meet after the question period? 


Mr. Bice: Could we sit later, and change the hours? a 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: We will carry on for the time being. 
Mr. VIncENT: We could sit until 1:30 and decide at that time. 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: We could sit until one o’clock. I am at the disposal 
of the committee. . 


Mr. JorcENSON: We could sit until one o’clock and then decide what we © 


are going to do. 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN: We will sit until one o’clock and then decide. Is that — 


all right? It is agreed. 


Mr. Gautuier (Interpretation): Mr. Chairman, the question I want to put 


<8 


forward is one which interests us all right now. I am sure that the producers 
of the west or the producers of the east are not as much interested as the inter- 
mediaries, and among those we are trying to find which intermediary has an 
effect on the price. We want to know where there is finance and where there 
is work. You say on page three of your report under section one concerning 
grain marketing that the grain exchange in determining its role is furnishing 
a market for the free play of supply and demand and the determination of 
price. You then go on to speak of the wheat board. The board has sent wit- 


nesses before us. We have spent several hours with the witnesses of the grain — 
exchange. I do not see why you use three pages of your report to quote what — 


we heard from the witnesses of the Canadian wheat board. We want to know. 


your own opinions. ia 
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~ 


We would like to remind you that in your report concerning transport 
3 cit is said that in the movemenent of grain the government is mostly an instru- 
: ment of control. I wonder, when we talk of transport, if the grain exchange is 
directly interested. It might be, but if you say yourself that the government 
is the main factor of this control, I would like to Oe whether that is the 
case. 

P: Further in your brief you give figures on transport. The figures are on the 
raising of the price of grain, and you give a figure of 7 per cent per month. 


_ Maybe I misunderstood you because 7 per cent is a monstrous percentage 
'< for. us. 


_  +What I would like to know right now is how much the grain exchange has 
: to pay for the marketing of grain, and secondly what are the shipping points 
_ which are not being used by the government. We are under the impression 
_ that transport charges are paid mostly by the government. This would be my 
4 first question concerning transport fees. 


a Mr. PATERSON: Mr. Chairman, if I am not clear in my answers I will have 


4 to apologize because I was not ahs to follow the question. I will try to answer 
the portion of the question I. understood. 


"i 
3 
a _ In so far as transport charges being paid by the government are concerned, 
that is not correct. The Canadian wheat board, which is an agency for the 
_ Sale of grain for the producer, sell their grain in stock at Fort Willian and 
Paid Arthur. All the transport charges from there to the final destination are 
paid by the firms who move the grain, and the only compensation that is 
; ‘received against that is the freight subsidy which is paid by the government. 
Now I do not know whether in every case those two balance each other off 
completely. Mr. Phillips may be able to answer that question, but I cannot 
_ give you the exact answer. 
x _ In so far as interest charges are concerned, frankly I do not know just 
where this 7 per cent originated. We wanted to use the interest that we are 
7 today paying to our bankers and at which rate we shall calculate our selling 
7 price. 
Iam sorry if I have not answered everything you asked, but I did not quite 
ou understand the rest of your question. Can I get it repeated? 
= Mr. Lagace is a member of the commission who speaks very good French; 
q _ perhaps he could answer the question. 

Mr. Lacacre: From the technical point of view it is better to put these 
bau uestions to the other gentlemen, and I might interpret them. The answer to your 
pa uestion concerning the 7 per cent appears on page nine. 

Mr. GAUTHIER (Interpretation): I understood it was 7 per cent. 

Now, with regard to shipping, we were told that shipping from the prairies 
to the great lakes was absorbed by the western producer. I think it is the 
commission who pays the transportation and who reimburses the western 
producer. 

q Mr. Lacace: To the erent lakes. The western farmer pays the transporta- 

tion between the farm and the lakehead. 

Mr. GAUTHIER (Interpretation): Is it the commission who pays transporta- 

tion from the great lakes to Montreal? 

Mr. PATERSON: The government does not pay it. That is paid by the com- 

“pany who moves the grain to Montreal or to Quebec. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN (Interpretation): Mr. Gauthier, it is the government 

who subsidizes the transport on wheat. 


Ss Mr. GAUTHIER (Interpretation): Does the government grant a subsidy? 
_ The VicE-CHAIRMAN: I will ask Mr. Phillips if he could clarify the ques- 


bec, 
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Mr. Puinuips (Interpretation): On page nine you will see that it is — 
nine to twelve anda half cents per bushel of wheat, with the footnote that it — 
varies at certain levels from nine to 12 or 13 cents. Down below you will see © 
that the freight assistance is 15 cents, that means the government freight ~ 
assistance is 54 cents in excess of the lake freight. This applies from the lake- — 
head to Montreal. If you look at oats, you will see it is eight cents, the freight 
assistance is 83 cents. Under barley you will see the figure of nine cents and — 
freight assistance is 12 cents. In other words, when the lake freight rate is at 
those figures, the government subsidy in each case is in excess of transport cost. | 


Mr. GAUTHIER (Interpretation): In other words, the western farmer pays ~ 
freight from the destination in the prairies to the lakehead, and the government 
pays it from there on? 


Mr. Bice: My question is general. As I understand it, the Winnipeg Grain — 
Exchange is only a form of exchange of grain. They have nothing to do with the 
policy of selling abroad or at home. Is that correct? 


Mr. Paterson: That is right. 


Mr. Bicg: Most of our questions here are put with the purpose of getting 
you to help us make up our minds on policy. We do not hold you responsible for 
policy in any way but we are asking you to try to give us the benefit of your 
wisdom. The initial producer in both eastern and western Canada gets a 
maximum price for his grain, and the feeder—who is diametrically opposed 
to this naturally—wants to get it as cheap as he can get it. The only way you 
can help us is to show us how we can efficiently cut down the cost of administra- 
tion in between. 


Mr. VINCENT: This is not the question. 


Mr. Brac: It might well be, because the western farmer will never want to 
sell his grain for anything less than what he can get for it, while the eastern © 
feeder wants to get his grain as cheaply as he can to feed his cattle. These 
two cannot come together except by a compromise as to prices. However, © 
there may be some assistance from the government to help the eastern farmer 
in feeding or the western farmer in getting a higher price for his grain. My 
question is whether there is anything in your brief whereby we can shorten this 
process in policy. If it is not your function to do that, all right, but from — 
my point of view that is the only question I wish to ask. I am satisfied you | 
have an efficient forum for the marketing of grain, but I am worried that per- 
haps there are bottlenecks or some excess profit somewhere in between and 
perhaps we could do something about it by either government policy to sub- 
sidize or by cutting down what we think is unfair. 


Mr. PATERSON: We felt that our role as shipper and exporter from Winnipeg 
was to get the grain to the eastern ports and eastern centres. That is where our 
function as Winnipeg traders starts. We ship it to the lake ports around On-_ 
tario, to Montreal, Quebec, Halifax, and the eastern trade take over from there. 
They are the ones who are in intimate touch with the individual people in the 
country. 


Mr. Bice: The question I want to ask is in opposition to your own busi- 
ness, and perhaps it is unfair. Would it help if the eastern farmers got together 
in a co-operative buying group so that they could in fact hand over to their 
own feeders some part of the profit in the business? That is really the crux of 
the matter. : 


Mr. Krort: It is our opinion, as we suggested in our brief, that we do 
not try to have a status quo. As good citizens we are interested in the welfare 
of Canada. We honestly believe that the present method of moving grains 
from western Canada to eastern ports is efficient and as cheaply done as we can > 
possibly do it. : 
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a I would like to add one thing; there has been one new regulation put 
ein by the government this year which, I believe, has not yet been tried out 
4 fully, that is the institution of storage payments which will be made to the 
wholesalers in eastern Canada who move grain forward through the winter 
3 months, plus the fact that the wheat board now have worked out what we 
_ referred to as a deferred pricing policy which permits us in effect to move 
some grain forward without actually pricing it if the prices in the fall of the 
: year prior to the close of navigation are higher than the future ones. We be- 
a lieve those two things are good and they should assist, but unfortunately this 


_ year, with many other things that have developed, they have not really been 
3 proven. 

; ye 
: Mr. Bigg: There is just one other question I wish to ask: Does your grain 


; exchange have anything to do with the promotion of foreign sales of grain? 
4 Mr. KRoFT: Yes, sir. 
Mr. Brea: Could you say what? 


Mr. Krort: Of course the grain exchange is only as strong as its member- 
_ ship. It has 400-odd members. The grain exchange, outside of having statisti- 
_ cal information and giving information to members, does not try: to sell grain. 
Members within the exchange are trading all over the world and have offices 
and connections in every country of the world so as to try to sell Canadian 
grain. That is our function. 


Mr. Biae: Do these individuals have any part in what appeared to us to be 
government deals, such as the sale to Russia? Have they a contract with the 
Russians; do iy. offer grain, or is it out of their field? 

Mr. Krort: No, sir, the members of the grain trade ‘do participate in 
the movement of all eee government to government transactions. 


Mr. Bice: I know, but are they able to initiate it? I know they sell their 
grain once the big deal is made. 
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Mr. Krort: Yes. I would say that some of the present contracts that are 
going on a continued basis were initiated by members of the grain exchange. 


: Mr. NASSERDEN: I wonder if you could tell us whether there has been much 
_ speculation in coarse grains on the exchange? 


Mr. GREENE: I will try to answer that. Again, sir, it is hard to assess what is 
_ speculation and what is not. First of all, I think it was you yourself who 
- used the example of 100,000 bushels being bought one day and sold six 
_ days later. You called this a speculation because it was not turned to a con- 

sumptive channel; that is profit or loss could accrue to the owner of that 

grain. There is a role there for the speculator. I cannot compete with the 
3 Turgeon commission and point out that role, but in the example you have 
- used, if I may clarify that role, the day that the firm which we referred to 
as the speculator, bought, perhaps there was no one else to buy, and yet 
the sellers wanted to sell. So someone filled the gap and bought the 100,000 
bushels. Conversely, six days later perhaps, using the same 100,000 bushels, 
E the sellers were not in the market but a consumer was. Here again the so- 
called speculator filled that gap, or took up the slack. . 
I deviated from your question that it is very difficult to attach a per- 
- centage to the volume; that is speculation as compared to transactions that are 
followed right through to the consumptive channels on that same purchase. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Transactions of that nature are pretty well confined to 
er _ members of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, are they? 
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Mr. GREENE: This can be done by anyone who wants to go through the © 
commission merchant whom we referred to. Anyone of course can become a 
member of the grain exchange upon making proper application. 
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Mr. NASSERDEN: Someone who is not a member of the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange can act through an agent and can influence the market by his sale or 
purchase on that market. 


Mr. GREENE: I would suggest that in varying degrees every trade has some 
influence on the market. It is hard to assess in a general way how much 
impact any one trade would have on the market. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: In your brief here, on page four, you talk about the stability 
of the market and the stability that the exchange has been able to give 
_ the market. It would seem to me that it is the exact reverse that is taking © 
place because a group, if they so desire, knowing a certain set of conditions, 
could take advantage of the knowledge, and while this information may be 
available to a great number of people it may not be as widely known to 
protect them from a particular situation. Those in the know are in a position 
where they can influence that market either one way or the other. 

Mr. PATERSON: One of the main factors that assists market trends is 
weather in different places. That is a class of information that could hardly 
be more widely disseminated. I can say, from my experience, that there is no 
place in the world that has such excellent statistics on supply. It is very 
widely publicized everywhere. 


Mr. Krort: I would suggest that speculation stabilizes more than it does 
anything else, because the very fact of speculation does not suggest that the 
views are similar; it suggests there are different views, which we believe 
have a stabilizing effect on the market. I might further suggest that if a hog 
raiser in Quebec decided to raise X number of hogs and for that purpose 
purchased 20,000 bushels of No. 1 feed barley, and if half way through his 
operation, for some reason or other, he found he was only going to use 10,000 
bushels of barley, I would suggest he might have speculated to some extent. 
We think it is wonderful that he has the opportunity of re-selling those re- © 
quirements which he found he did not need. He was just as much a speculator 
—if you are going to use that term—as the example you have given. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: I am not too clear on this. From this paragraph about 
hedging I would understand that the person who buys for the futures market 
is not always covered by what you would call the cash grain in position, or 
is. he? 

Mr. Krort: Not if the transaction is followed through with cash grain. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: That is where speculating can come in. 

Mr. Krort: That is right. 


Mr. GREENE: If I understood the question correctly, if someone in eastern 
Canada on this date of December 12, wants to buy grain for June of 1964— 
which is possible and as a matter of fact is happening—to actually buy. the 
grain will not be possible for that exact position for which your buyer wants 
it. To minimize your position you buy futures, and what you are then primarily 
concerned about is the relationship of the cash article, as we previously defined 
it, to the futures, which is a restricted area as the market itself may go up or 
down considerably between now and that time. But for the shipper or seller 
in this case this is a hedge. What the buyer has done, if he sold grain to some- 
one else, whatever the end transaction has been, we cannot even know. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: But that whole transaction is to protect the person who 
bought? 


Mr. GREENE: In this particular example I was using the futures market 
as a facility to hedge. 
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Mr. PATERSON: Sales can also be done. 
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Mr. GREENE: The buyer can feel that freight rates are going to be higher 


- next spring, and any one of a number of circumstances would suggest that 


he would at least like to buy, in relationship of the cash to the futures. He 


‘ will buy that and he will have a hedge out, and so will the seller. They will 


both have a hedge out. 
Mr. NASSERDEN: Don’t they have to? 
Mr. GREENE: This is a matter of choice. There is nothing Sapureaey there. 
Mr. NASSERDEN: That is where the speculation comes in. 
Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Most of them hedge. 
Mr. GREENE: Yes. I would say that most of us merchants hedge. 
Mr. NASSERDEN: But there are other people besides those merchandising 


_ grain in the futures market. If I had $10,000 to spare I might be in it too, 
and I might never want that grain. I would not have to go through all the 


- processes that you have outlined; I could take it just as a straight SpeuanG.. 


Mr. Krort: That is possible. 

Mr. PATERSON: You could also sell it without the intention of delivering it. 

Mr. PETERS: Would you explain what the word “hedge” means in terms 
of grain dealing? 

Mr. Krort: When one buys No. 1 feed oats and wants to have the actual 


- oats in his possession but does not have any immediate use for them, and 
- wants to protect himself against the market fluctuations, he would then hedge 
_ those No. 1 feed oats by selling a futures contract. Regardless of what happens 
to the price itself, one will offset the other. 


Mr. PATERSON: It is a form of insurance. 
Mr. Rapp: But does he not only pay a certain percentage of the price of 


; the grain, or does he have to pay for the whole? 


Mr. Krort: If he is hedging grain that he owns, then he already has 


bought his grain. 


Mr. JORGENSON: It is like betting on both teams in the Grey cup game. 
Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Mr. Chairman, my question has possibly been 


4 partly asked and partly answered, so I am going to ask two or three questions 


that are related. 
The Bee CAS Are they related to section one? 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): I would say so. Could you tell us—perhaps 


in relation to the 200,000 bushels of oats or barley grown in the west and 
delivered to the wheat board—how many millions or billions of bushels are 


traded on the grain exchange in a given year? 
Mr. Krort: I do not think those figures are available. 
-Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Would this be by speculation? 
Mr. Krort: We have no records of that. 


Mr. PATERSON: But there could be, as we have outlined before, ownership 
changes on these oats where different people hedge it. In a sense you could 


have two or three hedges against the same original oats before they go into 
ultimate consumption. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): By the same token, then, an individual could 


; buy 10,000 bushels and sell 10,000 bushels every day of the year if he felt 
- there was going to be an up or a down trend? 
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Mr. Krort: That is possible. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): That is straight speculation. 
- 29971-9—33 
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My second question is: Do you consider that the individual who buys longs j 


and shorts is in the same category as the Canadian wheat board? 
Mr. Krort: I do not quite follow your question. 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): Another way of putting it then is as follows: 
All the transactions of the Canadian wheat board with the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange are on a straight hedge basis, or do they speculate? 


Mr. Krort: The wheat board do not necessarily hedge everything. We do 


not have available to us the private records of the wheat board, and for that — 


reason we do not know what percentage of their, actual receipt are hedged, 
and which ones are sold without a hedge. We would not have that information. 
Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Is it true that the Canadian wheat board could 
lose money dealing with the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, the same as an 
individual? 

Mr. Krort: I could not answer that question. I do not know enough 
about the method of the wheat board’s operation. 

Mr. Paterson: To the extent that they hedge, that is sold for future 


delivery, and if the market went up, they would be selling a hedge against — 


the physical grain which they had taken from the farmers. Therefore, when 
they deliver the grain, they get a higher price for the cash grain; one offsets 
the other. 


Mr. WatTSON (Assiniboia): They baaot refuse on the hedge? 
Mr. PatTEeRSON: That is the purpose of a hedge, to establish your price. 
Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): This is what I understood. 


s 


My other question is this; I would presume that if it is not all hedged, — 


they could make or lose the same as an individual. Is that right? 
Mr. Krort: We can presume that. 
Mr. HarkKnEss: If the grain in the hands of the wheat board is not hedged, 


he himself is assuming the risk of whether it goes down or up. By hedging it, 


he gets somebody else to assume that risk. This is essentially the situation. 


Mr. Rapp: Mr. Chairman, is it the rule of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
to list the different varieties of ae on the futures market, or is it some- 
body else’s responsibility? 


Mr. Krort:.The Winnipeg Grain Exchange, in establishing futures con- 


tracts from time to time—and if I may make myself clear, at the present time ~ 


we are trading in December, May and July—do so through a survey that we — 


make, we establish the different grains that are delivered on that contract. 


Mr. Rapp: This is not my point. What I wanted to know is who is respon- 
sible for putting on the list of futures the different varieties of grain such as 


wheat, oats, barley and so forth. For instance, last fall rape seed was listed for 
the first time; was it the responsibility of the grain exchange, or was it the - 


responsibility of some other agency to have it listed on future markets? 


Mr. Krort: That is the responsibility of all the members who instruct the ; 
- Winnipeg Grain Exchange that they want this done. In the particular case — 


of the rape seed, there was a very strong request made by the co-operatives 


in western Canada, as well as by private and public trade, to have futures 
market established in rape seed. It was their opinion that they could better 
merchandise the rape seed they were growing. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): On a point of order, we can successfully move on 
to Item 2, the role of the Winnipeg Grain Pxchanse in the marketing of feed 


grain. I do not wish to jeopardize questions; I would suggest that you proceed | 


with your list of questioners and just say “We are now on Item 2”, 
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“The VICE- CHAIRMAN: I have on my list Mr. Peters. I believe, Mr. Peters, 
a you could refer back to Item 1 if you had one or two questions on it. We will 
a now proceed to Item 2. 


a (See earlier part of evidence for relevant portions of prepared statements. . 


a Mr. PETERS: The operators of the grain exchange over a period of time 
_ have been observing some of the operations of the buyers. It seems to me that, 
j some of them that have bought grain for flour over a period of years and have 
established combines by investigation, have indicated that there has been a 
@ combination of buyers arriving at a price that resulted in charges being laid 
_ in the flour production. In watching this trading have these particular operators 
E of the grain exchange found that a combine in a particular field and in a 
- particular type of grain for that particular purpose is taking place? 

: Mr. Krort: I would say no, sir. 


i: 
: ‘Mr. Peters: Is there any policing done by the grain exchange to see that 
pa Sohibine does not take place? For instance, the agents in the Toronto stock 
market may be interested in pushing a par ticular stock that has no merit at 
all. They will get together and buy and sell and trade in this stock until it 
- really starts jumping, and then the other agents get involved and the buyers 
_ get involved. There is protection on the Toronto stock market against stock 
manipulation. Is there that type of policing on the grain exchange to prevent 
_ combining which may not be in the interest of either the producer, the buyer 
, or of the nation? I am sure the Winnipeg Grain Exchange is aware of this 
' because of its.experience. Is there any policing done by the exchange itself 
_ over the agents and the kinds of operations that they engage in? 


Mr. HEFFELFINGER: I have observed that there is a very high degree of 
- control over the activities of members. We have quite a thick book of bylaws 
3 which have been evolved over the years in an effort to regulate trading. I do 
7 not think this is quite what you asked, but you may recall that two weeks ago, 
patter the death of President Kennedy, we closed our exchange. Certainly part 
Es this was because of our respect for the man, but part of it was also done be- 
cause all the other exchanges were closing are we thought it would not be in 
the interest of the trade to continue to operate on that day. So, as the board of 
2 management of the grain exchange we are certainly charged with the respon- 
ae of always watching what is going on in the exchange, and I am sure 
there is something in our bylaws which would indicate that it would not be in 
the best interest of the exchange or of its members to allow irregular practices 
“to take place, such as the ones you are referring to. 


. Mr. PETERS: In this policing have you had occasion to ask for the resigna- 
% tion of members because of irregular practices? I am thinking of, for instance, 
the Maple Leaf, and some others who have been convicted a number of times 
over the years for combining in flour. I do not know what their percentage 
+ of buying is or whether they have an effect on the exchange. 


bs Mr. PatErson: The main commodity in the milling industry is wheat, and 
that is not traded on the futures market. 
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“f Mr. PETERS: But to be speculative you would have to be in futures. Is that 
right? | 

. Mr. PATERSON: In oats, barley, flax, rye or rape seed. Those are the five 
| grains in which there is futures trading in midge a: 
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Mr. HEFFELFINGER: Yes, I believe we do through our various regulations 


which have evolved. There are certain things that one does not do in trading. 
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I believe there is a section in there on public outcry in the futures market, that — 


futures must be governed through public outcry; it cannot be done in private 
transactions. Such things as this tend to have members regulating it themselves. 

Mr. Peters: If they did it privately, this would not bear a relationship to 
the market and therefore this type of combining could be arrived at. 


Mr. HEFFELFINGER: This would be contrary to our regulations. We are quite ~ 


successful in keeping everybody operating properly. 


Mr. Peters: I have one last question. Do you have any control or any : 


problem with someone like Mr. Nasserden who buys and sells $10,000 worth 
of futures and does not have the money to cover it? 


Mr. Rapp: Too bad for him. 


Mr. Krort: That is not the responsibility of the exchange; that is the © 


responsibility of each member whose financial position has to be presented to 
the management of the exchange regularly. 


Mr. Peters: You maintain that somebody could join the exchange with 


the backing of a certain amount of money and later not have this? 
Mr. Krort: We call on these financial statements regularly. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): I have a supplementary question to that. The 
statement was made that the board could shut down in the middle of a session. 
You mentioned the specific day that President Kennedy was assassinated. By 
the same token, could the board shut down automatically in the middle of a 
trading session t they thought it to their advantage? Let us say that it closed 
on June 13, for instance; could it do that? 

Mr. Krort: To whose advantage? 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): It was mentioned here that it was done out of 
respect to President Kennedy and that another reason was the effect on the 
market. 

Mr. HErreLFINGER: I meant to indicate that in an emergency situation, it 


is within the power of the board of the Exchange to close the market. It could 
happen in mid-session. 


I do not know that this has ever happened but it could happen I suppose — 


in midseason if a very great emergency occurred. 
Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): They would have to make a decision then? 
Mr. HEFFELFINGER: That is correct. 


Mr. Matte (Interpretation): Could an agent buy all the wheat for the 
east to guarantee a stable price over six months? 


Mr. HEeryvELFINGER: Perhaps you could rephrase that question for us? I do. 


not think we quite understood you. 


Mr. Krort: As I understand your question, you are seeing: whether an 
agent could buy wheat for a six months period and stabilize the price during 
that period? 

The Vicr-CHAIRMAN: I believe he is referring to an agent who would buy 
wheat for all of eastern Canada. Is that what you were referring to? One agency 
would buy the wheat for all eastern Canada for six months in advance? 

Mr. JorcENSON: I think the question is, could anyone buy a sufficient quan- 
tity of grain for a six months period. 


Mr. Krort: You said wheat, did you not, sir? As far as wheat is concerned, 


of course, as there is no futures market, it would be completely on the basis of — 
whether or not the wheat board would be prepared to offer it. Of course, it is— 


only feed wheat you are referring to, I believe. The quantities of feed wheat 
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available from year to year are not determinable. Even the wheat board might 
_ find itself in a position where it could only offer feed wheat for a very short 
_ period ahead. Does that answer your question, sir? 

3 The VICE-CHAIRMAN: We have now reached 12.25. We wanted to go till one 
_ o'clock. I have three names on my list of members who desire to ask questions 
: f in respect of item two. Perhaps we could move to section No. 3 at this stage, 
and revert back to section two. 

= Mr. VINCENT: I should like to ask a question in respect of the price of feed 
_ oats as referred to at the bottom of page eight of the brief ‘““sross wholesale 
- price (4) Montreal 80.85 cents per bushel.” Are you able to tell me approxi- 
_ mately what was the price in that regard for the last two years? 

Mr. Krort: I am afraid I do not have that figure. 

Mr. GREENE: I am afraid we do not have a statistician with us. 

Mr. KrortT: You are asking in respect of the last two years? 

Mr. VINCENT: Yes. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Phillips, have you any of the figures in this 
regard? 


a 
: 


i: Mr. PHILLIPS: The only figures available immediately for the committee 
* would be the prices contained in the wheat board table and that has to do with 
_ price in store, Fort William for the years from 1961-62, 1962-63 and 1963-64. 


: Mr. VINCENT: Perhaps I could express my question in another way. Is it 

- possible to have a fluctuation of 20 to 25 cents a bushel in the wholesale selling 

_ price at Montreal? You have the price here as at November 20, 1963. Is it 
possible to have a fluctuation of from 20 to 25 cents per bushel? 

2 Mr. GREENE: Are you referring to a period over two years, sir? 

Mr. VINCENT: I am referring to a period of a few months. Perhaps a period 
such as December to the last of April. On November 20, 1963, it is shown as 
$1.11 per bushel and last April it was around $1.32, or $1.35 a “bushel: 

Mr. HorRNER (Acadia): Would the difference not be accounted for as a 
: result of it coming by water or rail from Fort William to Montreal? 

% Mr. PHILLIPS: It would be approximately 8.20 cents, making a difference 
__ of roughly 20 cents per bushel. 

a Mr. VINCENT: This would not make the difference because in 1963 we had 
a price at November 20 at Fort William of 79.00, and in April, 1963 at Fort 
_ William it was 57.3 cents per ton. My opinion is that there may be a difference 
4 in price of 20 to 25 cents a bushel in Montreal, or in Quebec, Prescott or Hali- 
_ fax. When there is a difference in the price of 20 to 25 cents a bushel at Mont- 
. _real, Prescott or Halifax, is the farmer receiving more in western Canada when 
_ the price is higher in Montreal or Prescott? 


Mr. Krort: It is very difficult for us to answer that question because we 
_ just cannot tie your figures up. I would like to say again that our group here 
- has the responsibility of moving grain from Fort William to Montreal, Quebec 
or Prescott. In our own case it is very seldom that we will have any grain left 
_ after the closing of navigation because we are responsible to supply a very large 
~ number of wholesalers, co-operatives and others in eastern Canada. I can give 
you the cost of moving that grain during any specific period. I cannot give you 
any direct information on what happens to it after that. I think you would have 
to refer that question to the wholesale trade. 
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Mr. VINCENT: We are not questioning the price farmers are receiving, the | 
cost of moving that grain, but we are questioning the fact that there is a 

fluctuation in the price over a period of a few months. We always refer to 100 
_ pound weight in eastern Canada, and very seldom refer to bushels. This is one 
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of the reasons for the mixup. In November, 1963 we were ae to buy oats at 


$2.37 per 100 pounds. That was the selling price in Montreal. In April the price | | 


was $2.322 per 100 pounds. If we were able to get oats and barley at these 
prices which may fluctuate only four or five cents per bushel during a period 
of six to eight months the eastern farmer would be satisfied. The problem is 
not in moving the grain to the markets in eastern Canada. I suggested a few 
days ago that we would like to see the establishment of an agency which could 


buy enough oats and barley to last for a period of time and store it in Montreal, 


Prescott, Quebec or Halifax for sale to the farmers or to the feed mill at this 
stabilized price. Last year we had to pay $3 and a few cents per 100 pounds 
for oats. There is a great fluctuation in the price. That is why I asked whether 


there could be a fluctuation of 25 cents a bushel in the wholesale price in 


Montreal. 


Mr. Paterson: If at the end of the winter the supplies in Montreal have 
run out and the grain was moved down there by water, then you would be 
faced with a higher cost of moving it down by rail. I do not know what. the 
situation was in Montreal last April. If the grain had to be moved to Montreal 


at the end of last winter by rail the price would be higher than if it had gone | 


down in the autumn, but then they would have to pay the storage and interest 
charges during the winter. 
Mr. Vincent: Is an agent able to buy so many millions of bushels of oats 


and barley in November of one year and store it in Montreal so the price will 


be stabilized in November of that year? 

Mr. Krort: Yes, although in practice you could not wait until November 
to arrange for your winter supplies. I think in practice winter supplies in 
eastern Canada will start to move forward as early as early October. 

Mr. VINCENT: Suppose we are able to buy, let us say, seven million bushels 
of oats and barley. 

Mr. Krort: Yes. . 

Mr. VINcENT: This price you have on page eight is the price we will 
have to pay in Montreal. 


Mr. Paterson: It depends entirely on when the people buy it because 


the wholesale trade in Montreal may have bought it in the summer months for 
shipment in October. 

Mr. GREENE: If you could find a seller in the wheat board, for example, 
who would sell seven million bushels at one price, which they may or may not 
be prepared to do, and you had one, two or three shippers you could have 


your price fixed. Perhaps you had done that in November of 1961, for example; 


in the following year you would not have been lucky because you would have 
had to pay a very high price for oats. Perhaps you would want to buy seven 
million bushels on one day because it is being sold at a good price, but you 
will have to pay the freight to transport it down the lakes. 

Mr. VINCENT: Yes, but it would be at the same rate. 


Mr. Paterson: No, that is the fluctuating rate. That does not mean you 
can get an unlimited amount of lake freight. 

Mr. GREENE: If you refer to the wheat board’s report you will see they 
show a fluctuation in the store at Fort William. During the course of a certain 
period of time you will see a fluctuation in barley of some 20 cents a bushel; 
that is the price in store at the lakehead. 

Mr. VINCENT: If I bought seven million bushels of oats and barley at the 
price of November 20, 1963, this would be the price I would have to pay for it. 


Mr. Krort: That is based on this freight calculation. They might not be 
exactly correct. 
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a Mr, Pieson: ‘That would be subject to your being able to get the 
freight to move it, but by that time the lake vessels may all be committed. 


Mr. VINCENT: This would depend on transportation? 
Mr. PATERSON: That is a big factor. 


Mr. VINCENT: This is what we are asking the government. This is a serious 
. problem, and if that is the answer involving transportation and storage, then - 
-I think we should be told. i 
= Mr. GREENE: Perhaps we are being a little picayunish in our point when 
q ‘we referred to November 20, because that is a little late for this type of move- 
ment. I think what you are trying to get at is, ean it fluctuate beween any 
¢ given date and the corresponding date the foilowine year. What you are sug- 
4 gesting is, if you could find a seller from whom you could buy seven million 
q bushels of grain at one price you would have a fixed price; is that right? 
2 Mr. VINCENT: Yes, and then if you add the transportation to Montreal this 
5 is going to be the price in Montreal. 
a 


Mr. GREENE: What you would be doing, sir, whether you are acting as an 
agency or an individual buyer, or a group of buyers, would be getting a price 
_ for X quantity of grain, if you decided you wanted to buy that much you could 
y fix your price. I suggest that the principle of supply and demand is involved, 
a and you may or may not have desirable price fixed for your grain. I would. 
_ suggest this is therefore quite a bit more speculative than anything ey 
we have talked about before. 


Mr. VINCENT: Yes, but if we were able to buy oats at $2.30 per 100 pounds 
4 and store it at Montreal, it would mean that during a period of six to eight 
_ months the price would be a little bit higher than $2.30 per 100 pounds because 
we have storage to pay, but we would then have a stabilized price and would 
a not have to pay a price in the neighbourhood of $3.25 per 100 pounds. 

Mr. Krort: You might be able to buy the same grain at that time for $2.00. 
! Mr. VINCENT: The price may go down but we could be sure that we would 
_ not have to pay a higher price. 

| : Mr. GREENE: This is possible, and we see a number of buyers doing this. 
_ They decide that a certain day is the time to buy oats and barley for shipment. 
_ We do not know what is behind their thinking but it is up to them and they 
a have a perfect right to do so. It is done to a fair extent. 

a Mr. PATERSON: I think in any domestic business this practice is followed 
_ to a certain extent. Toward the late fall the ships are tied up well in advance. 
' In regard to the firms we represent, they engage the lake freight and arrange 
to have the grain when the buyers want it. 

Mr. Vincent: And they know exactly what the price will be. 

Mr. PATERSON: They get a definite price. 

Mr. VINCENT: They know what the price will be in six or eight months. 
Mr. PATERSON: Yes. 


a ‘Mr. Krort: I was in Montreal for a day before coming here and I spoke 
- to a number of wholesalers or merchants. They advised me that between 80 
and 85 per cent of their own country customers had arranged for their supplies 
well ahead of any increase in price and had done so for an extended period. 
_ This figure was not a calculated one but an estimate. Probably they would 
buy ten cars per month for a six-month period so that they knew exactly 
what their price would be. They did estimate that between 80 and 90 per 
cent of their customers had done this. 


Mr. VINCENT: I am not suggesting this is the fault of the Canadian wheat 
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now in store and if they raise the price during the winter by 20 cents or 30. e 
cents or 45 cents per 100 pounds, this is because they want to make money. — 


Mr. Krort: Many of the people to whom you have referred have. already — a 
sold that grain to their country customers to the extent of approximately 80 — 
per cent of their requirements. There is only a comparatively small percentage ie 
at the present time who have not covered their winter requirements. The 
people who may do what you have suggested would only be a very small per- — 
centage of the total actual consumers in the province of Quebec. 


Mr. VINcENT: We could buy what we know we will need during the — 
winter and then know exactly what the cost of the grain should be. The co-op 
will know exactly what price it will have to sell the grain at because this is 
the responsibility of the co-op. 


Mr. Krort: That is correct. 
Mr. HarKnNESS: They may lose money. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): They would make money if the price went up, but ; 
they would lose if the price went down. 


Mr. Krort: At a certain stage these people may go for this type of system, © 
depending on the prices. 

_ Mr. Horner (Acadia): I should like to carry this discussion a little further 
in respect of eastern buyers purchasing the grain, and placing orders early; 
they are encouraged to do so, so that arrangements can be made to fill those 
orders, but they would have to pay storage on the grain; is that right? 


Mr. Krort: They would not have to pay- storage for an extended period. 
A lot of our grain used in winter months is sold to eastern Canada in the 
months of May, June and July for shipment during the months of October 
and November. It is true that once the grain arrives in Montreal, Quebec or 
Prescott in October or November, then the buyer will have to pay his carrying 
charges and his interest. However, under the new arrangement recently an- 
nounced by the government the storage from October 15 is taken care of. 
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- Mr. Paterson: They only pay the interest from the date the grain is 
shipped. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: That is true in the case of an individual buying at a eae 
price, but what happens if he pays cash on the spot? 


Mr. Krort: If. an individual wanted to buy his grain and move it down, 
it is true he would have to pay his own carrying charges. Most of these © 
merchants are smart traders and they will trade in a way to eliminate the 3 
carrying charges as much as possible. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): That is the general practice with the percentage 
of grain that is not already committed. That is the general pattern in the trade. 
I am going to use a grocery store as an example. An operator of a grocery 
store hears that pork and beans are going up but he already has his stock 
in storage. Would that man in the trade increase his price to match the going 
market price? Is that the general pattern? 


Mr. Krort: I can not answer that question directly because, as I say, we — 
have made a point of delivering our grain to Quebec, Montreal and Prescott — 
and turning it over to a large number of merchants, co-operatives and others, | 
and we do not really know what happens after that. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): I do not know whether this is a general operation 
but I wondered whether you could give me some idea of what the general prac- 
tice was in the trade in regard to increasing the price. 


Mr. Krort: This is one type of speculation I would not like to engage in. 
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Mr. Horner (Acadia): At page 6 of your report you state: 


“In other words, when the warehouse receipt is purchased the grain 
changes hands and is available for. Supe or disposal. With one 
qualification—” 


Is there any significance to that phrase: ‘With one qualification’? 


Mr. Krort: Yes. There are times when the wheat board may have to ship 
large quantities in order to meet the export commitments. They may endeavour 


- in their programming to move the feed grains when they are not involved in 


moving this export grain. After all, the wheat board does have a tremendous 
job sometimes to get everything moving. I am quite sure they are just as 
anxious to~sell oats and barley as they are to sell wheat. This is one of the 


- factors that they are responsible for and they have to watch it. 


Mr. PATERSON: They have commitments to meet, but they would give the 


- preference to the movement of wheat. This practice telvcs judicious merchan- 


dising. 
Mr. Horner (Acadia): I have one further question in respect of page 


18. of your report. At the bottom of that page you state: 


to 


“But the real competition is still between the small farmer who 
buys a few bags of grain or mixed feeds in competition with his neighbour 
down the road who has the capital and storage so that he can purChae 
his grain and mixed feeds in large bulk lots.” 


Are you suggesting here, from the eastern farmer buyer’s point of view, that 
the small farmer buys his grain in mixed feeds and the big farmer is doing 
his own grinding and mixing and adding concentrates to our good western grain? 


I have to put in a plug for western grain. 


Mr. Paterson: I think it is obvious that a farmer who buys one or two 
bags of oats obviously is going to pay more money than a large farmer 
who buys a large amount or a group of farmers who buy a whole carload. 

Mr. Krort: As a result of our own very careful analysis of our feed 
we are satisfied that the feed cost is warranted. It is quite true that the spread 
in price between a bag of chick starter and a bag of oats is quite substantial 
but we think that cost is warranted. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): I do not mean to get you involved in a question of 
milling costs, but I wanted to make sure it was clear that the small farmer 
buys most of his grain in this way, and that a big jump in price, as you 
suggest, may be justified. I am not suggesting that it is not, but it is brought 


about to a great extent as a result of the added concentrates, grinding and 


milling of the grain. 

Mr. Krort: That is quite possible. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): Another question I should like to ask in respect 
of this same sentence is, are you suggesting that it would prove in the long run 
more beneficial to the large farmer to buy his grain in bulk, do his own 


- grinding and mixing his own concentrates if he so desires?. 
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Mr. CLARKE: I think we are suggesting here that the assistance which is 
given to the small farmer is not really the assistance that is going to solve 
his problem. 

Mr. Horner (Acadia): That is fine, thank you. 

The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pigeon? 

Mr. Pigeon: I am referring to page 8 in respect of brokerage. Is there the 


same tariff or the same charge when we export grain as there is when the 


eastern farmers purchase grain? 
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Mr. Krorv: ing to the figures received from the Department of i 
Agriculture, this is the margin of profit which the eastern distributors receive. a 


Mr. Puiuires: Because of the discussion which went on earlier, at would | a 
be well to make a note there and say “eastern wholesale brokerage’. _ 


Mr. Pigeon: Is it possible to know the tariff in the grain exchange by — 
bushels? 


Mr. Krort: Yes; we have a tariff. 


Mr. Prcron: When you are the agency to export the grain, is there the ’ 
same tariff as there is in the domestic trade? 


Mr. Krort: I want to be sure I have this right. There is no tariff established — 
for the exporter when he exports grain. When he wishes to sell grain, the ex-— 
porter abroard sells it at the best price he can, based on the price at which he 
can buy the wheat from the wheat board, or in the case of oats and barley in 
the futures market. It is up to him to establish a selling price by adding the 
costs of ocean transport and so on, plus whatever other costs there are, and — 
-based on the prices of other conpontive grains in other parts of the world. 


Mr. Pigeon: But what is the charge of the grain exchange? 
Mr. Krort: The grain exchange as such does not have any. 
Mr. Picron: I am referring to page 11, at the top of the page: 
The interplay of supply and demand results in maximum competi- — 


tion in the trade which in turn ensures minimum price spreads between 
the western producer and the eastern consumer. 


| If we were to abolish this interplay, do you think that would hurt the ~ 
western farmers? 


Mr. Krort: I think the western farmer is able to export and sell his grain 
domestically to much better advantage, when he has the opportunity of doing 
so, through the futures market operation as it exists at the present time. 


Mr. PIGEON: But, my question is: if, by this interplay, the farmers receive’ 
more for their wheat or barley when they sell— 


Mr. Krort: It is very difficult to pin-point’a direct answer to your ques- 
tion, sir; but because of the operations of the futures market, everybody in the > 
world who has any interest in these commodities always is in a position to know 
exactly what they can buy them for. A couple of years ago, after many years 
during which we were unable to export any oats at all, very suddenly, practic- 
ally overnight, we found European buyers becoming interested in our futures. 
market and starting to buy futures. Those very close to the situation in Europe 
realized it was because conditions had deteriorated in their crops and they 
wanted to buy oats and because they were able to buy these in large quantities 
through the futures market operation, in that year Canada was able to export ~ 
very large quantities of oats. 


Mr. Picton: But I am speaking of domestic use. In Canada if we stop 
this interplay, do you think that would hurt the western farmer; I am speaking 
now in respect of exports. 


Mr. PatERSON: What would be the yardstick of value? Would you then — 
have to rely entirely on what the export value was, or what would you use © 
for a yardstick? One thing the futures market does is it serves as a yard- 
stick. | 

Mr. Krort: I think it would widen the spread between what a producer | 
receives and what the consumer has to pay. ; 


Mr. Picton: I direct this question to you because it is a fact that the © 
eastern farmers and the British Columbia farmers need wheat, barley, oats, — 
and so on, and J am surprised we have this interplay. 
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Mr. Krorr: We are suggesting there, because of the operations of this 


; market, that both the eastern buyer and the western producer are getting 
the best possible prices for the grain, and that the spread between what they 
are paying and getting is much narrower than otherwise would be the case. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): Is it not a fact that without the interplay you 


Might have a greater fluctuation and greater price spread. 


Mr. Krort: I agree with that. 
Mr. Rapp: I would suggest we have had very good coverage of the brief 


and good answers in the explanation. I think we should adjourn. 


The VicE-CHAIRMAN: Before I entertain a motion for adojurnment, I think 


Mr. Danforth has a question. Then, I will return to your motion. 


Mr. DANFORTH: My question arises out of page 8. This deals specifically 


with brokers and brokerage fees. It says: 


Estimated price at Scott (marketing costs not deducted) 


I would presume with this price at Scott, the grain then would be in the 


| hands of the wheat board. 


Mr. Krort: It would be in the elevator at Scott on that particular day. 
Mr. DANFORTH: Would there not then be a fee to the wheat board in 


respect of brokerage on that particular quantity of grain? 


Mr. Krort: No, sir. You now are going back to a country elevator 


_ operation. 


Mr. DANFORTH: This is where Scott is. 


Mr. Krort: Yes. You will note that immediately below that there is the 
figure 44 cents a bushel allowed to the country elevator for taking the grain 


from the farmer, storing it, and shipping it out, at the direction of the wheat 
board. 


Mr. DANFORTH: That is a direct handling cost? 
Mr. KRoFT: Yes. 
Mr. DANFORTH: I can appreciate that. The wheat board must pay them 


some brokerage fee for service. 


Mr. HORNER (Acadia): That comes in in the difference between what the 


farmer gets. EZ 


fee. 


Mr. DANFORTH: In that $166. 70 there is a brokerage fee? 

Mr. Krort: Marketing cost. 

Mr. DANFORTH: That is a fee for service? : 

Mr. PATERSON: That is described in the note on the next page. 

Mr. DANFORTH: But I see here vessel brokerage; that is a brokerage 


Mr. KRort: Yes. 
Mr. DANFORTH: We can assume that is a service charge or a brokerage 


_ fee? 
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Mr. Krort: That is a fee which is charged by the vessel owner’s agent 
and goes to the vessel owner. 


Mr. Horner (Acadia): Would that include insurance? 
Mr. Krort: No. 


Mr. DanrortH: That is a brokerage fee. The exact brokerage is 14 cents 
for a bushel; that is at the terminal elevator. 


Mr. GREENE: Brokerage applies usually to a fixed charge; this is a variable. 
Peompetition might be such at times that they would only get half a cent. 
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Mr. Puituies: I would prefer to call it the eastern wholesaler’s mark-up. 

Mr. DANFORTH: It is termed as the brokerage fee. i 

Mr. Puriures: This is a fee included in the selling price to the retailer in 
eastern Canada. 

Mr. DanrortH: I was trying to determine the number of brokerage~or 
service fees between the elevator in Scott and the country elevator, and I 
assume there are four. 

Mr. Krorr: I hope you will note they are all very small. 

Mr. DanrortH: There is no question in my mind about the amounts. For 
the record I am trying to determine how many fees normally you would expect 
to pay between the country elevator in the west and putting it in the hands of 
the feeder in the east, and the number as I understand it normally is four. 

Mr. Puriiies: If you want to get into the details of how many charges 
there are, there are many more. The 2.84 includes inspection, weighing, 40 
cents per thousand for the lake shipper’s clearance, and so on. There are others 
if you want to go into all the detail. 

Mr. DanrortH: No. Specifically I am interested in the brokerage or service 
charges, and as I understand it the answer is that the number is four. Am I 
correct? I think that is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: Seeing that there are no more questions— 

Mr. NassErpDEN: I have a point I would like to get on the record—one 
question. . 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: If I allow you one question, then I will have to allow 
Mr. Vincent. . 7 

Mr. Vincent: Mr. Chairman, I do not think we will come back to this. 

The Vick-CHAIRMAN: I believe it is mentioned in the steering committee’s 
report that we will come back to this matter; that is, that we would study the 
difference in feed grain prices. I believe we will be inviting the Winnipeg Grain 
Exchange back at a later date, or at the beginning of the new session. 

I was going to adjourn this meeting until Tuesday, December 17, when 
the Association for the Development and Protection of Eastern Agriculture 
Incorporated will appear. That should be quite an interesting meeting. 

I should like to thank the representatives of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
for appearing today. 
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Mr. C. R. Phillips, Director of Plant Products. 
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Bigg, Harkness, Pascoe,? 
Cadieu (Meadow Herridge, Pennell, 
Lake), Horner (The Peters, 
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‘Crossman, Jorgenson, Rochon, 
Cooper,$ Konantz (Mrs.), Roxburgh, 
Cures Korchinski,°® Stefanson, 
Danforth, Langlois, Tardif, 
Dionne, Laverdieére, Temple, 
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Ricard on December 13. 


ORDER OF REFERENCE 


FRIDAY, December 13, 1963. 
Ordered,—That the names of Messrs. Lamb, Loney, Alkenbrack, Cardiff, 


- Madill, Willoughby, McCutcheon, Ricard be substituted for those of Messrs. 


Forbes, Clancy, Rapp, Horner (The Battlefords), Korchinski, Ormiston, Pascoe,. 
Cooper respectively on the Standing Committee on Agriculture and Coloniza- 
tion. 


Attest. 


LEON-J. RAYMOND, 
The Clerk of the House. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


TUESDAY, December 17, 1963. 
(11) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
F 10.10 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Russell C. Honey, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), Bechard, Bigg, 
Cardiff, Crossman, Cyr, Danforth, Dionne, Emard, Ethier, Gauthier, Hamilton, 
Harkness, Honey, Lamb, Laverdiere, Loney, Madill, Matheson, Matte, McCutch- 

eon, Mullally, N asserden, Oullet, Peters, Pigeon, Ricard, Vincent, Watson 
 (Assiniboia), Whelan, Willoughby.—(31). 


In attendance: From The Association for the Development and the Protec- 
tion of Eastern Canadian Agriculture Inc: Messrs. Emile Cordeau, Vice-Presi- 
dent; J. O. Levesque, Director; Rene Blanchard, Secretary; H. Bower, Assistant, 
-and R. C. Bosco. From the Department of Agriculture: Mr. C. R. Phillips, 
_ Director of Plant Products. 
f 


The Committee agreed to sit until 1.00 o’clock p.m., and a for the 
_day as the witnesses cannot be present at an afternoon meeting. 


The Chairman introduced Mr. Levesque, who then introduced the other 
- officials of the Association. 


It was agreed that the brief submitted by the Association, together with 
the supplementary information from Bosco and Bower Limited be taken as 
read and appended to the Evidence. (See Appendices 1 and 2). 


mc 


The Committee proceeded to the questioning of witnesses. 


As requested by Mr. Jorgenson, at a previous meeting of the Committee, 
Mr. Phillips filed with the Clerk a statement entitled “Handling of U.S. Corn 
at Eastern Elevators”. 


Agreed: That this statement appear as an Appendix to today’s Evidence. | 
(See Appendix 3). 
Mr. Phillips quoted from a table entitled “Feed: Retail Prices per 100 
_ pounds delivered (bags included)”’. 


It was also agreed that this table be appended to the Evidence. (See Ap- 
pendix 4). 


The examination of the brief and the questioning of the witnesses being 
concluded, at 1.10 o’clock p.m., the Committee adjourned until Thursday De- 
-cember 19, 1963, to hear representations from The Maritime Co-operative 
3 Services Limited. 


D. E. Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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TUESDAY, December 17, 1963. 


_ The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have a quorum. 
We are very pleased this morning to welcome the officers of the association 


_ for the development and promotion of eastern agriculture incorporated. 


I would like to ask Mr. J. O. Levesque, the president, whom I understand 


_ will soon be succeeded in that office, to introduce those officials who are with 
him from this association. ee 


3 


t 


Mr. J. O. LEVESQUE (Director, The Association for the Development and 
Protection of Eastern Canadian Agriculture Incorporated): Mr. Chairman and 


- gentlemen, I am pleased to be here in Ottawa with you this morning. 


At this time I will introduce the officials who have come today. 
Sitting next to the chairman is our secretary, Mr. Rene Blanchard, who 


will give you the object of the association together with its philosophy. Sitting 
-next to Mr. Blanchard, on my left, is Mr. Bower, who is a technical expert. On 
my right is Mr. Cordeau and next to Mr. Cordeau is Mr. Bosco. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, Mr. Levesque. 

Gentlemen, before I call on Mr. Blanchard, who will speak next, I am 
going to make the suggestion to the committee that as most of us have had 
an opportunity to read the brief because of the delay in starting this morning 
would it be agreeable that the brief be summarized? In this way more time 


will be left to us for discussion with these gentlemen who are with us this 
morning. I have spoken to Mr. Blanchard in this respect and he is agreeable 


to summarizing it. 


Mr. Levesque and his colleagues have indicated to me they would like 
to leave Ottawa this afternoon and with the committee’s permission I know it 


will facilitate their travel arrangements if we sit until, say, 1 o’clock. In this 
_ way the gentlemen will be able to leave this afternoon and we will not have 
i to come back for an afternoon sitting. 


Is that agreeable? 
~ Some hon. MEmMpBeErRs: Agreed. 
The CHAIRMAN: Before I call on Mr. Blanchard could we agree that the 


_ brief submitted by the association, together with the supplementary information 


from Bosco and Bower limited could be taken as read and appended to the 


: minutes of this proceeding? Is that agreeable? 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Agreed. 
The CHAIRMAN: I will now call on Mr. Blanchard. 
Mr. Rene BuancuarpD (Secretary, the Association for the Development 


and Protection of Eastern Agriculture Incorporated): 


(No interpretation in French—Improper functioning of equipment) 


The CHarirMAN: Thank you Mr. Blanchard. 
I understand Mr. Bower will touch the highlights of the brief and then 


we will move into questioning. 


Mr. H. Bower (Assistant Director of the Association for the bbaelonnens 
and Protection of Eastern Canadian Agriculture Incorporated): Thank you 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will try to summarize as best I can at a 


- moment’s notice the brief that I intended to read. The more pertinent para- 


_ graphs I intend to read in full if this meets with your approval. 
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The introduction of our brief points out that by nature and by the efforts 
of these people in Canada the farmers of Canada ought to be in a position to 
prosper and bring the state of agriculture in our country to its highest level. 


This apparently is not so. It appears both in western Canada and in eastern — 
Canada that certain conditions have brought about a decline in the state of — 


profitability in agriculture, and that we are now faced with a situation where 


in eastern Canada many farms are being abandoned because farmers have 


ceased to succeed in deriving a living from their efforts. Therefore, a number 


of steps have to be taken to remedy this situation. 


There is evidence that the decline of eastern agriculture started shortly 


after the government extended, in 1948, the western wheat monopoly to oats | 


and barley, the grains which are essential to the eastern Canadian livestock 
and poultry industry. The trade barriers in western Canada resulted in forcing 


the western farmer to utilize his surplus in the only fashion open to him, and — 


that was by feeding his excess production to livestock which they cannot dis- 
pose of in their local markets. These surpluses were eventually shipped to the 
east and contributed to a large extent to the depreciation of livestock and meat 
prices. 

- For instance, it is pointed out here in the brief that people who live on the 
island of Montreal, consume more agriculture products than Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan combined; whereas in the entire prairie provinces there is only 
about 20 per cent of the Canadian population producing from 100 per cent to 


200 per cent more pork, poultry and eggs than the requirements of their local 


markets. 
In eastern Canada the situation is somewhat different. In eastern Canada 
the production per capita is much smaller than in western Canada. 


It is the opinion of farmers in general and the association in particular — 


that it is economically more feasible and also more in the interests of the 
eastern farmer, to have more of the production concentrated in the east for two 
very sound economic reasons. One being that cheap transportation of grain, 
which is used for feed by water and by rail makes it more economic than pro- 


ducing meat in the west and shipping it east with all the extra cost of refrigera- _ 


tion, transportation and handling. 
I should like now to read one paragraph in full. This paragraph states: 


We come now to the saddest part of our report. We would like to 
confine ourselves to the province of Quebec, where farmers are probably 
worse off than in the richer province of Ontario and even the smaller 
provinces of the maritimes with the exception of Newfoundland. We 
believe that out of the 85,000 farmers in the province of Quebec, at least 
half will have to abandon agriculture or, if some can afford it, can main- 
tain their farm as a homestead by taking jobs elsewhere. A few thousand 
farms are anyway so small that they cannot be considered as an agricul- 
tural enterprise. 


Others are too indebted and lack funds and equipment to produce pork 


and poultry, and a few dairy cows they possess cannot produce enough money ~ 


for a living. However, there might be some help for those farmers who do not 


produce enough grain but still have reasonably good pasture. For those people - 


there might be some future in going into the production of beef cattle, if the 
government would assist these farmers to buy or rent neighbouring farm land 


for grazing beef cattle and giving them the possibility to buy good breeding — 


stock for breeding cattle. There is no reason why beef cattle could not be pro- 


duced as efficiently as on the mountainous ranges of western Canada. It does. 


not need much capital and does not need much time on the part of the farmer 


and therefore he has the opportunity to take part time jobs elsewhere. The 


production of beef cattle would reduce the production of dairy cattle, which 
costs the government plenty every year. 
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Continuing this suggestion, it is pointed out that in other countries, for 


2 instance Australia and New Zealand, there has been a very aggressive sales. 


_ policy and propaganda policy implemented by making people more conscious 


of the qualities and advantages of eating lamb and mutton. We believe that 
there is a possibility through active propaganda for increasing production of 


~ lamb in Canada, and even to export some in view of the favourable geograph- 


ical position; and there is enough land in eastern Canada suitable for the rais- 


- ing of sheep. 


oa 


The decline in the profitability of eastern animal husbandry has led to a 


- point where farmers are no longer able to pay for their feed, and this has led 


to a system of expensive credit on the part of feed mills and wholesale mer-_ 
chants who are highly over-extended in their credit to farmers without reason- 
able security, just on the assumption that they are going to be paid somehow, 
sometime. In fact, a study of accounts receivable of a number of feed mills in 


_ the province of Quebec has shown that at least a quarter of the accounts receiv- 


able are not collectable except on a “never never” system, as you might call it. 
This deplorable situation is another reason why the production of pork and 


- poultry is progressively being taken over by large feed and flour companies, 


combines of a sort, who by a system of vertical integration will control and 
organize every facet of the industry right from the grain to the finished wheat 
product. This vertical integration takes in all phases of the processor producing 
meat and meat products, including dairy products and eggs and so on. It is 
also leading gradually to very much increased activity on the part of country 


- feed mills who more and more are building their own poultry houses, hatch- 
 eries, piggeries, and abattoirs, so that the feed mill merely becomes an inte- 


grated part of these lines. In a sense they are forced into this too because if 


somebody has to owe the money for the feed it is better if they owe it to them- 


selves rather than to somebody else. 


Our association has always at its meetings and through publications em- 
phasized that if the farmer is to survive it is necessary to establish a complete 


form of unity, liaison if you wish, between east and west, between the people 


who represent the co-operative movements and the segment of our agricul- 


tural economy represented by private enterprise. There is no doubt that the 


permanent threat is, as some agrarian propaganda is preaching, the elimination 
of free enterprise. It is also a factor that large flour mills as well as country 
feed mills have accelerated their integration into meat and poultry produc- 


tion. We are firm believers in the necessity of agricultural co-operatives so 


long as they can prove that they can give better or equal service and equal 
or lower prices to farmers in their localities. We are very proud, as a matter 


ot fact, that a number of very efficient co-operatives are members of our 


association and are quite successful in their competition with private enter- 
prise. There are still a few thousand farmers who have stayed in step with 
progress in the industry and have at least some means to improve their pro- 


duction facilities, but even those thousands of farmers need help, and this 


help could be provided by making funds available for the improvement of the 


soil and for the purpose of getting good seeds, fertilizers and breeding stock. 


Grain production in eastern Canada can no doubt be increased. We have 


an excellent example in western Ontario where the production of feed grain 


eo 


i - 
ee 
; 


has tripled in the last few years, and the excellent yields in quality and quan- 
tity that in some years at least we have in our areas in the east. 

We are very happy to see full prosperity in prairie farm life has been 
achieved, and this is partly due to large subsidies grain growers have received 
since the end of world war II. It is time now that the government helped 
eastern Canada. Help might be too late for thousands of them, but many of 
them have not yet passed the point of no return. 
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Summing up our comments to the submission by the Canadian Federation 


of Agriculture to the hon. Harry Hays and the hon. Rene Tremblay, we believe 


that every one of the thousands of different branches of production and dis- 
tribution of goods should be properly represented through associations, one of 
them being the Canadian Federation of Agriculture. However, we believe that 


the name of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture is an overstatement as 


this federation represents only those farm organizations who are exponents 
of co-operative societies. This segment represents only a pie. fraction of our 
Canadian animal husbandry industry. 

At this point I would like to point out that private enterprise in the feed 
and animal husbandry industry in Quebec and in Ontario has probably between 
60 and 70 per cent of this trade, if not more. To support this, the statistics 
of the Department of Agriculture are listed and published with the names of 
the firms who have received freight subsidies during every year, which are 
paid through eastern wholesalers—both co-operative and wholesale grain mer- 
chants. These figures show year after year that only a small fraction of western 
feed grain was sold through the co-operatives. This is also borne out by the 
statistics of slaughtering and processing of meat, poultry and so on, to show 
again the predominant share of private business in this industry. We mention 
this only to show that the Canadian Federation of Agriculture is not entitled 
to speak for Canadian agriculture as a whole, although, as mentioned before, 
our association welcomes anybody who gives better service and delivery of 
goods to farmers and, on the other hand, pays higher prices for their products. 

Now we come to the question of a feed bank or feed agency that has been 
proposed by the federation in a memorandum, and I want to point out that 
only a comparatively small part of the type of feed that is generally used in 
eastern Canada—balanced rations—consists of grain, only about 50 or 60 per 
cent. The balance is made up of such items as corn, soybean meal, mill feeds 
and other protein supplements. These supplements and additional feeds are 
under no control whatsoever; they are not handled by the wheat board or 
by any other agency; they have a free market, and consequently their prices 
have a much stronger bearing on the final cost of feed to the farmer than the 
cost of grain, which is reasonably stable most of the time. 

The best evidence that free competition and freedom of choice is the only 
system of efficiently handling feed grain at the lowest possible cost is dem- 
onstrated in the present supply situation of western feed grain in eastern 
Canada. 

It is a fact that in the history of the grain trade we have had enormous 
quantities of grain shipped within the last two or three months through the 
St. Lawrence. In spite of this enormous volume, there has been more than 
enough feed grain available at all times for eastern feeders. We are going into 
the winter season with supplies vastly better than we have had before over 
a great many years. It proves if nothing else that we have the capacity to 
handle under the present system whatever is required to satisfy both the 
export market as well as our domestic needs. 

The question is: is it therefore worth while for a good many wholesale 
grain merchants and their employees, who served their customers efficiently 
and faithfully for more than 50 years in some cases, while in other cases 
even longer than that, to be jeopardized over a utopian venture which may 
achieve nothing? We do not want to go into more detail on this, since we 
have dealt with it in the previous pamphlet, and since it is already mentioned 
in other parts of this brief. 

I shall now skip some of this material and go to page seven. 

Members of our association, grain merchants, operators of feed mills, live- 
stock producers, wholesalers, extend an invitation to the members of your 
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committee or your delegates to visit their establishments and offices, to see 
for yourselves, once and for all, the efficient and economically useful services 
they perform. All their records will be open to your inspection. Furthermore, 
they will assist you in every way possible to sample the opinion of their many 
farm customers. 


We take this opportunity to express our thanks to the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of Trade and Commerce, the Canadian wheat 
board, the national harbours board and the board of grain commissioners, for 
their accomplishment to supply eastern Canadian livestock and poultry pro- 
ducers with western feed grain at any time and at reasonable prices under the 
most difficult circumstances. We do not need any more new “boards” “in — 
between governments” as we have full confidence in the expert knowledge of 
our federal agencies and the assistance and consideration we have always re- 
ceived from our elected members of parliament. 


To sum up in short, here are some suggestions which we take the 
liberty to submit to your committee: 


1. The appointment of an associate Minister of Agriculture. 


2. The formation of a committee sitting every three months, com-_ 
posed of: one delegate of the United Co-operative of Ontario; one dele- 
gate of the Ontario Feed Dealers Association; one delegate from the 
Co-operative Federee de Quebec; one member of our association; one 
member from the maritime service Co-operative in Moncton and one 
representative from the maritime feed merchants. These delegates should 
present memorandums for discussion and experts from eastern Canada 
versed in all phases of agriculture should have a chance to express 
their opinions. If this committee sits under the chairmanship of a delegate 
of the Department of Agriculture and the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, together with representatives of the Canadian wheat board, 
the national harbours board and the board of grain commissioners, these 
friendly discussions will lead to harmonious relations and will assist 
our government to formulate legislation in the ee of the Canadian 
farm economy as a whole. 


3. While we believe that subsidies should only be sparingly applied 
in cases of emergency, such an emergency has arisen in some sectors of 
eastern farm economy; 


4. We also believe that our government should initiate a powerful 
and extensive propaganda to improve the quality of our agricultural | 
products, to promote home consumption and increase the demand in 
export markets. 


We thank you very much for devoting your time and energy to the solu- 
tion of the problems of eastern animal husbandry. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you very much Mr. Bower for summarizing your 
brief for us. I think we shall now examine it. Mr. Ricard, Mr. Matte and Mr. 
Pigeon have indicated that they have questions to ask you, in that order. 


Mr. Ricarp: Mr. Chairman, if you will allow me, I shall direct my questions 
in French, since the greater part of the delegation are French speaking. I 
have a rather particular case in view of the fact that among the representatives 
here there are two from my constituency. I am very happy to welcome them 
consequently. I hope that their visit to Ottawa will be very fruitful for them. 

If you will allow me, I shall now put several questions which I would 
like to ask. However I will limit myself to two because I know moe several 
others on the committee also have questions to ask. 
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Mr. Blanchard, in view of the fact that your organization is particularly 


interested in the agricultural industry of this country I would like to ask you © 


the following question: you mentioned a few minutes ago that you had 165 


members, composed partly of flour mill owners and others. I would like to know 
how many farmers are paid up members of your organization? 


Mr. BLANCHARD: We would have to determine what we understand by the 
word ‘‘farmer” here in Canada. Are they people who deal with agricultural 
production? Are they people who live exclusively on agricultural production? 
I think that at this particular time we cannot voice any clear and precise 
definition of what a farmer is in eastern Canada. 


Mr. Ricarp: In the brief you seem to have a very precise idea of what 
a farmer is. Iam basing my question on the facts you stated in your brief, and 
it is: how many farmers, as you describe them in your brief, do you have 
among your membership? 


Mr. BLANCHARD: In fact if we limit ourselves directly to those who have 
paid contributions, we have approximately ten per cent. The contributions are 
slightly higher than those of other organizations, but they have freedom to join. 


Mr. Ricarp: You also know that in this question of protection of the agri- 
cultural industry there is provincial responsibility as well as federal re- 
sponsibility. Have you in the past, or do you in the future, propose to present 
your brief to both governments, that of the province of Quebec and that of the 
province of Ontario? 


Mr. BLANCHARD: Certainly that has always been our objective. We have 
~ gone to see the minister of agriculture of Quebec, and we have read ap- 
proximately the same brief, but perhaps in different terms. However here we 
are exploring, I believe, a brief which takes into account the whole of Cana- 
dian agricultural policy, and which also takes into account western production 
and the differences between eastern production and western production which 
lead us to believe that a uniform policy will never satisfy both agricultural 
groups, those in the east and those in the west. 


Mr. Ricarp (Interpretation): Have you met the ministers of agriculture 
in Ontario and the eastern provinces? In your brief you speak of agriculture 
in the east. It seems to me that perhaps you should speak to the various 


departments of agriculture which have jurisdiction in this field. Have you met 


the ministers in the other provincial governments? 


Mr. BLANCHARD (Interpretation): We have met the representatives of the 
Ontario Feed Association. We relief on our relationship with the association 
to inform the governments of their points of view. 


Mr. RicarpD (Interpretation): But your association has not taken any direct 
steps with the government of Ontario? 


Mr. BLANCHARD (Interpretation): No. 


Mr. RicarpD (Interpretation): I have some other questions but I will come 
back to them later to give other questioners a chance. 


Mr. MatrTE (Interpretation): What is your particular object which dif- 
ferentiates you from other agricultural associations? 


Mr. BLANCHARD (Interpretation): I would reply that the basic object of the 
association is to help and try to maintain the family farm in Quebec as well 
‘as in the maritime provinces because they are having a great deal of dif- 
ficulty amidst the flurry of these times. We deplore the fact that the family 
farms, in spite of the legislation passed in the last few years, are less and less 


in a position to give a profitable economic and acceptable way of life to these © 
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people. You only have to look at the average income of the family farm in the 
east and you will see that its income is not at all sufficient to allow for an 
acceptable life in the contemporary economy. 
_ Mr. Matte (Interpretation): As a practical consequence, what do you 
suggest? ; 

Mr. BLANCHARD (Interpretation): As a practical consequence we should 
like to determine here with other associations a system of legislation and help 
in the form of subsidies and grants which, in our opinion, have not fully played 
the role expected of them. We should like a revision of the philosophy and 
policy directed towards eastern Canada as well as a revision of administrative 
techniques, particularly in transportation. The old legislation of 1927 is not 
at all efficient, I am speaking in particular of the hog policy for eastern Can- 
ada. We should also have a classification of the quality of animals and fowl. 
We think that this legislation should be improved and should at least take 

- into account the particular aspects of production in the east. 


Mr. MATTE (interpretation): You are showing us the negative side, but 
so far as the positive side is concerned, in your Opinion is there an organization 
which represents all sectors of the agricultural industry; has it had the oppor- 
‘tunity of being heard in Quebec and here and of representing all sectors? 


Mr. BLANCHARD (Interpretation): Private enterprise, co-operatives and 
professional enterprises of all types? We do‘not believe that such committees 
have had an opportunity of representing their views. We are aiming in this 
direction because all the associations have come so that we will be truly 
representative and not be forgotten, as we have been forgotten in the past, 
because we have never asked anyone to finance our undertakings. 


Mr. Ricarp (Interpretation): I should not like to leave the impression 
that it is only this year that representatives have succeeded. This has been 
done for several years now. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you concluded, Mr. Matte? 


Mr. BecHarD (Interpretation): I have a supplementary question. You 
mentioned, a little while ago, that 10 per cent of your members are farmers 
as we understand farmers. You say your objectives are to save the family 
farm. How many farmers are owners of family farms and members of your 
association? 
7 Mr. BLANCHARD (Interpretation): We have several farm owners in here 
in spite of the fact that the number is not very high. This is why I wanted 
you to explain what you understand by ‘farmer’. 


Mr. BEcHARD (Interpretation): You know what the definition is. How 
many of the 10 per cent are members of your association and owners of family 
farms? 


Mr. BLANCHARD (Interpretation): If we consider this, we could easily 
name the number because we have accounts receivable and we could easily 
count a great many of them. We have never attempted any publicity in this 
regard. We do not have publicity agents to go throughout the rural areas and 
get subscriptions or contributions. This is not the angle from which we want 
to revalue the family farm. We want to allow the family farm to produce at a 
cost which will allow for some profit and which will not force us to support 

_ part of the agricultural industry of the country. 


Mr. PIGEON (Interpretation): I am referring to page seven of the French 
brief concerning feed grain banks. Your association seems to be categorically 
opposed to the establishment of a feed grain bank for eastern Canada, includ- 

_ ing British Columbia. What are your main reasons? I am asking you, Mr. 
_ Blanchard. What are your main reasons for opposing such a suggestion? 


dred 
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Mr. BLANCHARD (Interpretation): We have made representations to the 
government—Mr. Pigeon, you were there at the time—to show how some- 
times such boards can hinder rather than help a just distribution of agricul- 
tural products, and particularly western feed grains. We have now seen the 
Canadian wheat board doing excellent work, but because of its special nature 
it can oppose legislation which might be more profitable for the eastern 
farmers. At this time we are opposed to it because we believe that, first of all, 
we are going towards more and more accentuated socialism, and the examples 
we find in other countries lead us to conclude that it is not in this regard 
that we might find less costly solutions which would be more acceptable. 


Mr. Piceon: I will now continue in English. In many countries in the 
western world we have crown corporations, and that does not mean they are 
socialist or communist, because I think the state will allow free enterprise, but 
in some way for the public interest it is very important to have relief from 
the government or crown corporations. I would like to know what is the 
main reason for your opposition to having a bank of feed grain? Do you 
think that this kind of legislation will reduce the price of grain for farmers? 
I ask you a direct question and I know you will answer me directly also. 


Mr. R. C. Bosco (The Association for the Development and Protection of 
Eastern Canadian Agriculture Inc.): May I answer this question? I have been 
in the grain business for a very long time and in the last few years have had 
the occasion to travel to many countries and to different continents. 


It is difficult for me to see how grain can be cheaper to the eastern farmer if 
you have a feed bank. First of all, the prices are established exclusively by 
the Canadian wheat board. According to the present legislation, the Canadian 
wheat board cannot make any exceptions; the Canadian wheat board is a 
federal agency entitled only to sell western grain, wheat, oats and barley, at 
the highest possible price which can be obtained. So, it is not right to suggest 
we can get cheaper grain from western Canada. The grain goes east to Fort 
William where it is stored there to the account of the Canadian wheat board. 
The rate for the loading of the grain from the elevator into the boat is fixed 
by the board of grain commissioners. Then you have the price delivered at 
Montreal. Anyone who is in the grain business would be able to explain it in 
two minutes. They can check the profits which a western shipper makes, and 
what the eastern distributor makes, to the last cent. 


Mr. PicEoN: If possible I would like you to give the committee figures to 
repudiate the suggestion that there should be a feed bank of the type men- 
tioned. Will this feed bank reduce the price of the grain or will it not? 


Mr. Bosco: This statement is a review of the feed supply situation in east- 
ern Canada. All the details are contained in this. Everyone can check the cost 


of feed grains delivered to the final destination. This is shown at pages 2 and 3. 


Mr. ASSELIN (Richmond-Wolfe): Because I do not know too much about 
farming, for clarification would you explain what exactly is a feed bank? 


Mr. Bosco: A feed bank is a method of getting the grain shipped from 
Fort William to the eastern destination; it is a type of a pipe line which would 
be established by a federal agency which would buy the grain and distribute it 
afterwards. | 

May I say something? The price of western feed grain, so far as the east- 
ern livestock interests are concerned, is of very little and practically no 
importance. It is like the man who has a button and goes to the tailor and says 
“I want to have my suit made cheaper”. Feed is sold only as balanced rations; 
it is a mixture of western grain, protein such as alfalfa meal and other 
ingredients. 
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Eastern Canada every year produces between 170 and 200 million bushels 
of grain. The eastern producers have to supplement their requirements of feed 
grain by about only 70 to 80 million bushels. This means one third. I have 


_ figured out that balanced rations contain about 20 per cent of supplement pro- 


tein, and mineral supplements which are very extensive, such as feed meal, 
fish meal, soya meal, vitamins and so on. These items form about 20 per cent 
of the ration. If you figure out the balance, about two thirds is eastern grain 
and one third western grain. This means that 27 per cent is western grain, and 
03 per cent eastern grain. Of course, in some districts where they have more 
grain, they use mostly eastern grain, and in some districts where there is 
less, they use more western grain. This means that only one fifth of the bal- 


-_anced ration is western grain, oats, wheat or barley. 


So, I cannot possibly see the real importance, or how anyone can believe 
that the eastern agricultural or livestock industry can be helped by a feed 
bank. Let us suppose western grain goes up 10 per cent; it is still peanuts. 

What is necessary, gentlemen, is to try to arrange the supply and demand 
in respect of the livestock products. It is not the grain which is too high; it is 
the pork and eggs which are too low. That is the main issue. In my opinion this 
is the main cause of our trouble in the east, and also in the west. The western 
producers of pork, poultry and eggs, even in the last few years when they 
_ have been shipping grain to the east, cannot make any money on these products. 
What is necessary is nothing else but to try to make certain changes in respect 


of the production and supply of livestock. 


There is an article which appeared in the largest French newspaper, La 
Presse: “Farmers are at the mercy of crooks”. That is accompanied by a 
picture. . 

I see one member smiles. I did not smile; but a man of my advanced age 
does not get angry. When you speak of the poverty of farmers, people are 
talking about something which they do not properly understand. 

The CHAIRMAN: I believe Mr. Levesque indicated he would like to make 
a comment. 

Mr. LESVEQUE (Interpretation): Mr. Pigeon, 15 or 20 years ago in Montreal | 
there were about 20 box cars a day left in Montreal. 


(Text) The people charged about a dollar a ton to sell grain to the prov- 


ince. I do not believe any feed bank is going to do a better job; I do not believe 


4G at all. 


Mr. Pickon: Mr. Levesque, I would like to ask you this: we have a body 
called the Canadian wheat board in the west, which is a kind of agency to work 
for the western farmers. All the western fer are happy to see this body; 
they see the work it is doing for western farmers. We would like to know 
whether it would be possible for eastern farmers, including British Columbia 
farmers, to have the same kind of a body which might help the eastern farmers 
pay less for their feed grains. In your brief you use the word “‘socialism’’, I do 
not think this should be used as a reason for withdrawing this suggestion. I 
put this question in the interests of the farmers of this country. 

Mr. DANFoRTH: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order; I do not wish to inter- 
rupt the proceedings in any way but, as you know, our time is very limited. 

May I suggest that the witnesses are most familiar with this problem and 
the briefs which they have submitted are very comprehensive. May I suggest 
that the witnesses try not to duplicate information which is in the brief in their 
‘answers. If the facts and figures are in your brief I think it would expedite the 
proceedings of this committee if you would add just information which is not 
directly contained in the brief. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. That is a very good idea, Mr. Danforth; thank you. 
That is a point well taken. 
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I would ask the witnesses to attempt to be fairly concise, as I am sure 


the members of this commitee will be. 


Mr. Bosco: I will now answer the question. The Canadian wheat board is ) 


the representative of the producers while the so-called feed bank is an agency 

which comes in between the western agents and the eastern distributor of 
grain. As you know, the western grain producers are the largest exporters. 
About 75 or 80 per cent of western wheat is exported. We cannot possibly say 
that grain prices from the west should be cheaper. They cannot sell at a lower 
price. The price which western farmers receive for oats and barley is too cheap. 
I have given all the details in this connection in this brief and you can check 
them when you have time. 


Mr. LEVESQUE: I think we have a better distribution of grain now because 
if we need a carload of grain we call for it and, if we need credit, we can get 
that as well. 


Mr. Picton (Interpretation): A member of parliament in the house a 
‘short while ago said the grain merchants were dishonest. For the record, I 
dissociate myself from this remark which I consider to be stupid. We cannot 
‘use parliamentary immunity to make such attacks on these people. If we ask 
‘questions we are doing it simply in the interests of the farming class. It was 
Mr. Drouin who made the attack which, in my opinion, was very base and 
dishonest. 


The CHAIRMAN: We want to move on. I think that was more a statement of 
opinion of Mr. Pigeon than a question. . 
Mr. Gauthier had a supplementary question. We are going to confine our- 
selves to eastern feed grain as much as we can. Mr. Gauthier, I have you fourth 
on the list; would you permit me to move to Mr. Emard and I will come back 
to you later? 

Mr. GauTHIeR (Interpretation): I just have one short supplementary 
question. May I pose that question at this time? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Mr. GAUTHIER (Interpretation): It is a supplementary question in respect 
of the feed bank. 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you hold that question until we deal with it later on? 

Mr. Emarp (Interpretation): Mr. Chairman, I have a question for Mr. 
Blanchard. He said a while ago there were 31,000 farms which had disappeared; 
was this in a ten year period? 

Mr. BuancHarD (Interpretation): From 1951 to 1956. 

Mr. Emarp (Interpretation): Could you give me the main reasons why 
these farms disappeared? 


Mr. BLANCHARD (Interpretation): Firstly, there was a lack of profitability . 


and, secondly, it was brought about by the power techniques which our farmers 


use. Perhaps their techniques are outmoded. Perhaps, also, it could be ex- 
plained by a-lack of education in agricultural techniques. Another reason for 


it would be the individualistic character of farming. We see this everywhere. 


In respect of Russia we note that they have had to go back to a mitigated way 
of doing it. 


Mr. Emarp (Interpretation): Have you any suggestions to make in this 
connection? 


Mr. BLANCHARD (Interpretation): I believe the small farm can no longer 


exist unless they are organized into groups in order that they will not waste 


their equipment. As you know, equipment is very expensive. 


Mr. Emarp (Interpretation): As you know, we have many complaints in 


respect of the high price of feed grains, particularly in the province of Quebec. 


Cie Fy 
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Is the reason for this the fact that western farmers sell at too high a price or 
does it depend on the cost of transportation and the profit which is made by 
the wheat merchants? | | 

Mr. BLANCHARD (Interpretation): If I could reply briefly, I suppose we 
could say the price is too high when we do not have money to purchase it, but 
_ what is lacking is the proportional profit. When we know that hogs sell at 254 
cents at the present time we know very well because of the very reasonable 
price of manufactured grains there is a differential which cannot disappear. 
We know that it takes five or six months to raise a hog and from six hundred 
to seven hundred pounds of balanced rations. If this feed is $3.80 at our local 
mills this is still a low price. American mills, which perhaps have a more 
precise system, will have a better price than we have, perhaps $1.25. However, 
use is not made of the American markets in Quebec on account of the small 
profit to them. We have a supplementary brief in respect of the instability of 
the hog market. We cannot understand why this 1927 legislation has not been 

revised to date. 
Mr. EmMaArpD (Interpretation): I have a last question for Mr. Bower. A little 
while ago you said profit was very low in your industry. On December 12 last 
week we were told that the wholesale price in Montreal was $2.31 for oats and 
that the selling price in Vaudreuil-Soulanges was, $3.00, which represents a 
profit of 69 cents per hundred weight. The wholesale price in Montreal was 
$2.224 cents; the selling price was $2.80, which represents a profit of 584 cents 
a hundred weight. Could you explain the difference in these two prices when 
this area is removed only 20 miles from the city of Montreal. That is more than 
25 per cent, and even if you do calculate transportation I think it is far too 

much. . 
Mr. Bosco (Interpretation): Who is the seller? Perhaps it was a retailer. 
Mr. Emarp (Interpretation): It was a retailer. ; 
Mr. Bosco (Interpretation): If oats were $2.31 that is very cheap. 


Mr. Emarp (Interpretation): It was not the merchant who was paying 

- $2.31; it was the wholesale price in Montreal that was $2.31. 

Mr. Bosco: It was not the retailer who charged too much, not at all. 

I beg your pardon, oats was at $2.31 in bulk. 

Mr. EmMarpD: What was the wholesale price? 

Mr. Bosco: On December 12, the price of oats for bulk delivered to a 
destination in a 50 ton load was $2.54. The price was approximately $2.35 for 

_ people who bought in the summer when transportation rates were very low. 

Mr. EmMarpD: The price of $2.54 you say is the price you pay. The price 
that was given to us based on in storage at the lakehead was an estimated 
average cost including moving—(French, no interpretation). 

Western feed grains from the main prairie points, such as Scott, Saskatche- 
wan to Montreal on November 20, 1962—(French, no interpretation). 

On December 12, this was the same price. However, all the prices fur- 

_nished by the Winnipeg stock exchange are the prices that I mentioned, but 
when I check with the prices in my locality it was up to $3 and there is con- 
sequently a difference of 69 cents. I am trying to find out what exactly the 
cause is for that difference. 

Mr. Bosco: If someone wants to purchase 100 cars at $2.30 he cannot get 
it at that price. There must be something in the figures that you received which 
account for the difference. 

. Mr. Emarp: This is the price that we received. The cost of transportation 
is 20 cents; the cost of sacking was 15 cents, and then there is the profit to the 
retailer. 
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The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Cordeau has indicated that he may be able to give an 


answer. 


Mr. CorpDEAU: I suggest you check the price in any newspaper of that day, 
and defy you to discover a price for oats and barley less than $2.50. That was > 


the price on the market as reported in the newspapers of that day. 

Mr. Emarp: This is the price that the Winnipeg grain exchange was quot- 
ing for that day. (French, no interpretation). 

I am referring to the wholesale selling price at Montreal. 

Mr. Bosco: This is impossible. 

Mr. Emarp: This was the figure provided to us by the Winnipeg Bra 
exchange. 


Mr. LEVESQUE: You will understand, sir, when you say $2.50, there is a 
charge for transportation which brings it to $9. 65, and there is a 10 cent cost 
for milling which brings it to $2.75. It is then delivered to the farmer and in 
ten years time you are going to fail if you maintain that price. 

Mr. EMARD: (French, no interpretation). 


The CHAIRMAN: May I interrupt here for one moment? 


The INTERPRETER: The interpreter apologizes. It is impossible to interpret = 


more than one speaker at a time. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Phillips is here from the department. Perhaps he can > 


help the committee in this regard. 


Mr. C. R. PuHrituips (Director, Plant Products Division, Department of . 
Agriculture): Mr. Chairman, the figures presented by the Winnipeg grain ~ 


exchange relate to the price in store on November 20, and you will note that 
there is a brief indication that they used the prices that were presented to this 
committee by the Department of Agriculture. Those prices and the breakdown 


is now appendix one of report No. 2 of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence 2 


of this committee. 

Included in the submission by the grain exchange and the submission by 
the Department of Agriculture there were several footnotes. The lake freight 
figure used in respect of oats was 8 cents per bushel. The footnote indicated 
that lake rates varied between 6 cents and 11 cents per bushel. During any 
year at-the close of navigation, and in particular this year, because of the rush 
to get this wheat out to Russia lake rates are at a much higher figure, so the 
price for oats shown there should be raised, at this late period for those who 


purchase late, by 3 cents to 4 cents per bushel. In respect of oats that would be - 


an increase of 9 cents to 12 cents per 100 weight. 

Also in this submission there is an indication that the items should be 
increased by two factors where appropriate; the interest on the cost price 
between the purchase date at the lakehead and the selling date to the retailer, 
and the submission goes on to indicate that that would be one half cent per 
month per bushel. 

It is also indicated in this appendix that there are charges for bags and 
packing, which would be about 15 cents per 100 weight. The markup by the 
retailer would vary and would include the cost of unloading from cars and 
delivery to farms plus a profit. 


At the bottom of the appendix appear prices which confirm what these 


gentlemen have said in respect of some retail prices in the country. It also 
shows that when the prices were at these levels the grain was delivered to 
the farm. 

I think with this explanation on my part these gentlemen can explain 
the cost factors on a retail basis that would lead to any additional items bring- 
ing it up to $3. 
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The CHarrMAN: Thank you, Mr. Phillips. 


4 Mr. WHELAN: May I ask Mr. Phillips a question? I did not understand this 
_ the other day when these were being presented, but is it a fact that both lake 
_ shipping companies are allowed to charge the higher rate at this time, because 
of a so-called rush, when the railroads give a lower rate to haul the grain to 
- eastern ports for export. 


‘Mr. Putturrs: I believe in evidence on the first day the board of grain 
- commissioners indicated that there was a law, under an act called inland 


_ waters or some such thing, that gives them authority to set a ceiling price on 
_ lake rates. About three or four years ago they dropped the ceiling price provi- 
~ 


3 ae and from that date to this lake rates have been lower; it is competition 
_ between the carriers. Before, when it was set at a ceiling price, the ceiling 
4 became the floor and everyone charged the ceiling. Lake rates this year during 
the summer were the lowest on record, and they have gone up since the 
‘summer. Late in the fall the rates were pone able above the summer rates 
: _but slightly above last year. 
| The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Emard, is there sph te further that you would like 
_ specifically to ask the witnesses before we move to Mr. Danforth? 


4 
: Mr. EmarpD: I would like to know what would be the price in Montreal 
: for one hundredweight of oats with all the additional charges? 


3 Mr. Bosco: The price would be $2.52 per 100 pounds loaded on the truck 
or loaded on the car at Montreal. 


2 3 Mr. DANFoRTH: Mr. Chairman, I would like to deal in specifics if I may. 
I will ask a number of questions requiring, I think, short answers in order 
to expedite this matter. 

What I am trying to do is find out basically why there is the high cost. 
In this brief there have been generalities, and it seems to me that the whole 
portent of the brief we have had here this morning has been, “Look at every 
other business, but leave our particular business alone; leave the status quo.” 
: aE do not think I am unfair in saying this is the basis of the representation 
~ this morning. 

_ I think it has been brought out, regardless of how the grain is purchased 
there is only one pipe line so in Montreal we can establish every cost concerned 
with the grain. I think also the questions and answers have brought up the 
_ fact that basically the high cost to the feeder himself is influenced materially 
: by the ingredients that are added to the grain. Am I correct? 


E Mr. Bower: Correct. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Before I deal specifically with that, as I have read these 
briefs—and if I am incorrect in the material I disclose, please correct me on 
this—I think it has been shown in the briefs that the profit was approximately 
three cents per bushel. 


Mr. Bosco: Three cents per 100 pounds. 


Srey ee Ree > 


Mr. DANFORTH: Approximately $24 per carload of oa Am I right in 
those figures? 

Mr. Bosco: Right. 

Mr. DANFORTH: This is to the grain merchant, as he is called in eastern 
‘Canada? Am I correct? 

Mr. Bosco: To feed mills in the country, delivered. 

Mr. DANFORTH: Yes, this is the delivered price to feed mills. Does the 
feed merchant have as an additional profit a storage charge per month on 
grain in his elevators. 
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Mr. Bosco: During the winter months there are no storage charges because 


the government pays the subsidies to the elevators in the east. There is no stor- 


age. The only thing they lose is the interest. 
Mr. DANrorTH: Please let me arrive at this. Regardless of who pays, it j is 


a profit to the grain merchant? The storage in the elevators that he owns where. 


he has the grain is a profit to the grain merchant. 
Mr. Bosco: No, he has no profit because— 
Mr. DanrortH: He stores the grain for nothing? 


Mr. Bosco: He gets four cents—a cent per bushel at the storage in the 
elevators for the winter period. This storage is paid for at this time, for the 


first year, by the Department of Agriculture. Let us say my firm alone carries — 


over the winter months about $5 million or $6 million worth of grain. 

Mr. DanrortH: Pardon me. Are the elevators owned by the grain mer- 
chants? 
Mr. Bosco: No; the elevators are owned by the national harbours board. 

Mr. DanrortH: Then this is not an addition of profit to the grain mer- 
chants. 

Mr. Bosco: No, no profit at all. 

Mr. DanrortH: Let us get on to the concentrates. There is one figure here 


which is shown at 50 to 60 per cent of grain and the rest is concentrate. You © 


have given us a figure of 80 per cent, or 20 per cent concentrate. 
Mr. Bosco: Yes. 


Mr. DanrortH: Am I correct in assuming that 20 per cent of 40 per cent — 


concentrate will give you a 16 per cent ration as put out in your figures here? 
Mr. Bosco: About that. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Then there is an addition of 20 per cent; this is the factor 


that is influencing the cost of the grain. 

Mr. Bosco: To a large extent, yes. 

Mr. DanrortH: Are the concentrates purchased and distributed by the feed 
merchants? 

Mr. Bosco: No. 

Mr. DanrortH: Then they are purchased and utilized by the millers? 

Mr. Bosco: By the mills, yes. 

Mr. DanrortTH: Am I correct in that? 

Mae Bosco: 7 Yes. 

Mr. DANFORTH: We have a price given here of a variance of $5.50 to $7.50 
per hundredweight on concentrates. 

Mr. Bosco: That is correct. 

Mr. DanrortH: Then the price given here of $3.45 to $3.85 is directly pro- 
portionate to the $7.50 and $5.50 variance? 

Mr. Bosco: This is the cost price of the mixture. 

Mr. DanrortH: I am quite familiar with that mixture phase of it. What I 
am trying to determine is this. How does the miller purchase concentrate? How 
does he purchase it? in bulk? 

Mr. Bosco: He buys it in bulk or in sacks from the renderers. He buys it 
from Canada Packers; he buys. from the Cooperative Fédérée. 

Mr. DANFORTH: He buys in quantity? 

Mr. Bosco: In quantity. 

Mr. DanrortH: Then he can buy a supply to have on hand whenever the 
market is most advantageous to him? Am I correct in this? 
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Mr. Bosco: That is correct, yes. 
Mr. DANrorTH: Then it does not necessarily cost him $7.50? 
Mr. Bosco: It costs him as much because the price does not fluctuate much, 


~ you know. 


Mr. DANFORTH: You say the price does not fluctuate much, but we have a 


_ fluctuation here. 


Mr. Bosco: It depends on the type of supplement. 


Mr. DANFoRTH: I quite appreciate that—between animal and mineral, I 
am quite familiar with that. However, the price to the miller fluctuates between 
$5.50 and $7.50. 


Mr. Bosco: Excuse me. For dairy feed the protein mineral supplement is 


‘cheaper because it does not contain animal protein, which is considerably 


higher. 
Mr. DanrortH: I understand that, but I know I can purchase minerals and 


- supplement for hogs and the price to me will vary from $5.50 to $7.50. I beg 


to differ with the witness because I am in the business and I do have that 
variance. This to me is fact. Now, the miller can purchase in quantity and get 
a better rate from Canada Packers. Am I correct? 

Mr. Bosco: He buys from Canada Packers. 

Mr. DANFORTH: Yes, or any of the other distributors, but he can buy in 
quantity and drive a better bargain, can he not? 

Mr. Bosco: Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. DanForTH: How, sir, can you tie in with that the fact that an ordinary 


~ feeder can go to the mill and, by quantity, can get a discount on feed or he can 


get a discount on feed as between a concentrate of one particular company 
and another. 


Mr. LEVESQUE: It is only $1 a ton difference. If he goes to the mill, he buys 
only two tons and then he has to pay $1 per ton more; and after five tons it is 
the same as 100 tons. 


Mr. DANFORTH: If he buys in bulk it will run sometimes at 10 per cent. 
Mr. LEVESQUE: About $2 per ton cheaper. 


Mr. DANFORTH: If he does not buy it and the miller distributes this in the 
bag, this is an additional 10 per cent profit for the miller, is it not? 


Mr. Bosco: I do not understand that. 

Mr. LEVESQUE: Will you repeat that? 

Mr. CorDEau: No, that is not right. 

Mr. DANFORTH: Depending on the way the actual concentrate is bought. 


Mr. CorDEAU: We are buying all our supplements in bulk and our basis is 
on the bulk price; that is all. 


Mr. DANFORTH: In other words, are you trying to tell me that you sell as 
you buy? Are you trying to tell me that there is no mark-up? 


Mr. CORDEAU: Plus the mark-up. 
Mr. DANFORTH: That is what I am interested in—the mark-up. 


Mr. CORDEAU: But we do not make a profit between the bulk price and the 
bag price when we buy supplement. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Do you charge for the bags. 
Mr. CoRDEAU: We have the price of the bag, sure. 
Mr. DANFORTH: That is the difference in the price? 


Mr. CORDEAU: In our case we deliver almost 90 per cent of the complete 
feed in bulk to the farmers. 
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Mr. DANFORTH: I would like to get into that further but, Mr. Chairman 

I will not take up any more of the time on that line of questioning because I am — 
sure other gentlemen would like to deal with that segment. I will deal with © 


this other segment and then I will pass. 


ti 
ee 
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There is a difference, we are told, in the shipping rates between midsummer — 
and now, and in the amount of cost which is included in the laid down price ~ 


in Montreal, that is, a difference of between $2.31 and $2.50, which were © 


figures given by you gentlemen on a particular day, December 12. Is it not a 


fact that the asking price by the feed merchants in Montreal is not lower than — 


9 


2 


the actual cost at the lake shipment? In other words, if the feed merchant was — 


able to lay in grain at $2.35, and another feed merchant was able to lay in grain 


only at $2.45, then there is a mark-up and the price is not directly proportionate ~ 
to the $2.31 price. In other words, if I may rephrase my question: does feed — 
merchant “‘A’”’ pass on to the miller and thus to the feeder the difference in the — 
price which we have seen in the actual cost for transportation, or is there an ~ 


additional profit to the miller who bought his grain earlier? 


Mr. Bosco: Most wholesale feed merchants when they have a chance to get — 
cheap freight rates, phone their customers and cover them for immediate ship- — 


ment in the winter months. When the freights rates go higher, then they charge 
for the higher freight rates. Eighty-five percent of feed mills in the country 
~ made a very nice paper profit because they saw, in summer, that the water rates 
were the lowest they had ever seen. You could ship a bushel of oats for five 
cents from the lakehead to Montreal. However, the wheat producer is a very 
capable manager. Suddenly they are the only people who knew of the big deal 
to Russia. They booked 80 million bushels of freight, which was practically all 


there was left in the last three months before the freeze-up, at nine cents, with — 
the result that the few people in the east who had not bought their grain before © 
then had to pay the higher freight rate which the shipping companies asked. — 


Mr. DANFORTH: Following up that last question, when the freight rates are 


cheap—lI cannot quite get this through my head—when the freight rates do the © 


millers purchase this feed through the grain merchants? 

Mr. Bosco: Of course. 

Mr. DANFORTH: The grain is in the hands of the millers and not in the 
hands of the grain merchants as of today? * 

Mr. Bosco: Not immediately; you mean that the merchant brings the 
grain down and stores it in the elevator and then ships it out? 

Mr. DanrortH: Let us say that miller “A” has purchased X thousand 
bushels at a price on a particular day, at a price that the feed millers 
understand. 

Mr. Bosco: That is right. 

Mr. DANFORTH: What is the factor which controls the retail price of the 


feed miller? Is it the availability of competitive grain at the particular time that | 


he is making a sale? 


Mr. Bosco: Are you talking about ground grain delivered to farmers as 
balanced rations? 


Mr. DANFORTH: Yes. 


Mr. Bosco: The price is decided through competition. There is not a single © 
village in Quebec which does not have either a co-operative or a feed mill. 
So the feed miller cannot sell at a price which is higher than that of the co- 
operative, or vice versa; if the feed miller reduces his price, then the co- 
operative has to follow. This is one of the advantages of free enterprise and 


free competition. Frankly, sitting right next to me is Mr. Cordeau who is one ~ 
of the most modern and efficient feed millers I have seen in years. I cannot — 
understand how he makes a profit by delivering to hog feeders, but Mr. Vin- — 


cent will bear me out. 
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Mr. DANFORTH: Let us get back to $3.45. By the purchase of cheap grain 
at $7.50, then at $3.45 there would not be a $7.50 price for concentrates unless 
there was a particularly good price on the grain. Was it the $3.45 price, or was 


it something other than $7.50 per 100 on the concentrates. Is there not a 


very specific mark-up on the concentrates, if they sell the grain at cost? 


Mr. Bosco: Most of the concentrate ingredients come from abroad. Most 
of the soybean, which is a protein feed, is imported from the United States 


and it has to be delivered to the feed miller, let us say, at Quebec, at about 


$1.50. Yet a year or two ago the price was $1.04. And the same thing hap- 


pened with the price of wheat meal and other grains. It “upped” considerably. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Over a period of time these prices vary. It is not the price 
of the concentrate, but the finished feed, which causes it? 


Mr. Bosco: Yes. 
Mr. DANFORTH: This price does not remain at $3.45. And if there is an in- 


~ crease in soybean meal, up goes the price to the farmer. 


Mr. Bosco: Yes, certainly. 


Mr. DANFORTH: So there must be a substantial profit on the concentrate 
itself. 


Mr. CoRDEAU: No, sir, because we sell it for what we pay for it. 


Mr. Bosco: If the protein supplement goes higher, of course this means 
you have to raise the price for the balanced ration. But if the protein supple- 


- ment goes lower, he will reduce it. 


Mr. Danrortu: I understand that. That is business practice. But the fact 
remains that he still is making a 25 per cent profit, and he still has to make 
his mark-up. 

Mr. Bosco: Of course. 

Mr. Danrortu: His mark-up does not follow because he raises his price 
accordingly to the farmer. But I will not take up any more time at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Nasserden? 

Mr. NASSERDEN: Actually, while you call yourself a farmers’ agricultural 
protective association, you do not directly represent farmers. You represent 
the feed mills. 

Mr. Bosco: We are feed millers, and feed millers represent the farmers. 


Mr. LEVESQUE: We are an organization which tries to help the farmers to 
make a little money with which to pay their bills. Moreover, if the farmers 


- make money, we are going to live. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: You said some time ago that possibly one third of the 
Sales of oats and barley are made from western grain. How does the price 
for what you buy from the eastern growers compare to what you buy from the 
western growers? 


Mr. Bosco: I have never paid less than the eastern price; and particularly 


~ in Quebec where the quality is inferior. The lowest price I believe was around 


$2.10. 
Mr. LEVESQUE: And you have to keep it for three months before you use it. 
Mr. Bosco: And you have to bring it to the public elevator. 
Mr. NASSERDEN: Do you sell directly to the farmer or to other retailers? 
‘Mr. Bosco: We sell to other farmers. 
Mr. NASSERDEN: Do you sell to retailers as well? 
Mr. LEVESQUE: We sell mostly direct to farmers. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: What would be the average size of an order that you 
would get? 
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Mr. LEVESQUE: It depends on how we bill them. We have to bill farmers 
these days. If we want to do business, we have to see the farmers and say, 
“You have to have more chickens, more hogs and so on”. Today we lose $4 
a piece on every hog he has. 
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Mr. NASSERDEN: What I am interested in finding out is what kind of | 


transaction this is. Do you use tons? 
Mr. LEVESQUE: We have customers for five or eight tons at a time. 
Mr. NASSERDEN: Are there many that take less than that? 


Mr. LEVESQUE: One gentleman here mentioned he sold oats at $3 a bag. 
We do not sell much wheat. We sell good quality grain. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: I am not questioning the quality of grain or the quantity. 
What I wanted to know is what percentage of your output goes to customers 
who take less than five tons? 


Mr. LEVESQUE: We have to accept two tons just the same. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: What percentage of your customers would take less than 
that? What percentage of your output would go for less than that? 


Mr. CorDEAU: Thirty per cent. 


Mr. Bosco: Most of them take 10 or 20 tons at a time, or even five tons 
at a time. Let us say a man who has pigs does not take feed all at once, he 
takes it gradually. 


Mr. LEVESQUE: We have starvation farmers at home and we have to help 
all of them. We give them plenty. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: What I am trying to get at is the following; to my way 
of thinking and this may not be the way you are looking at it in your brief, 
a man who has 200 hogs is in a little different position from a man who 
has 20. What I am trying to find out is whether there is any difference in the 
price between a fellow who takes a few 100 pound bags and the one who 
takes 20 tons. 


Mr. Bosco: The price is the same because the farmers in rural areas talk 
together and know the price which the feed mill or the co-operative is 
charging. 

Mr. LEVESQUE: The price is so low that we cannot charge any more to the 
poor ones. 


The CHAIRMAN: May I interject here for a moment and ask for the 
co-operation of the witnesses? It is a bit difficult, not only for the committee 
but also for our reporter, if there are two or three witnesses interjecting on 
one question. If you will help us, I will ask you to determine who is the best 
qualified to answer the question and to do it in that manner if you can. If 
another witness wishes to supplement the answer, he could indicate to me 
that he would like to do so and I will assure him an opportunity. Would you 
put your question again, Mr. Nasserden? 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Do you make a special charge for present sales? 


Mr. LEVESQUE: We do not charge any more. Sometimes we have to wait 
until the farmer sells his pigs before we get the money. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Is there interest charged on the unpaid balance? 


Mr. LEVESQUE: No, we cannot charge them interest because the average 
farmer has not the money and there is no use charging him interest. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Have there been any substantial losses? 
Mr. LEVESQUE: The loss would be of the order of 25 per cent. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: Then what do you consider profit in your operations? 
You say there is a loss of 25 per cent; 25 per cent of what? 
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Mr. LEVESQUE: Of what is owing to us. I do not think it is quite that 
much, myself. I would say 20 per cent. There is going to be a loss of 20 per 
cent on what the farmers can pay. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: I am trying to find out on what is the 25 per cent lost, 
on your total sales on credit? 

Mr. LEVESQUE: Yes. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: What percentage of your sales would be for cash? 

Mr. LEVESQUE: Ten per cent, or five per cent. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: How do you run a business? 

Mr. LEVESQUE: I do not know. 

Mr. NASSERDEN: I do not want to sound as though I am making light of it 
but we hear from some members and from the press as well that there is a 
wide fluctuation in the price that is charged to the farmer at certain times of 
- the year. Is that so, and if so what is the reason for these fluctuations? 


Mr. LEVESQUE: You mean on feed prices? Not very much fluctuation. We 
keep our price pretty well level. We do a lot of buying. We know the business, 
and when it is time to buy the feed we try to give the benefit to the farmers. 
That is our job. We cannot work without the farmers. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: The only other thing on which I wish to make an observa- 
tion is that I was glad to see they indicated the western grain was not the 
chief contributing factor in the cost of the prepared feeds. There were some 
other things in the brief with which I am not sure I could go along. 


The CHAIRMAN: Next on my list is Mr. Gauthier, and then Mr. Matheson. 


Mr. GAauTHIER (Interpretation): Mr. Chairman, first of all I would like 
to come back to a supplementary question on balanced rations. The previous 
speaker has suggested that feed grains were not the cause of the overcharging 
which we noticed in Quebec, that it was rather the added ingredients. On 
page seven of the French text you say that only 50 to 60 per cent of the feed 
grains is composed of oats and barley, and the rest is corn, soya and so on, as 
well as other supplements of protein and other minerals. 

My question is addressed to Mr. Bosco. If we were to compare the prices 
paid for the same balanced rations, people in the west feed their animals with 
the same feed as in the east. If you say that in the east it is not the feed grains 
which cost a great deal, neither do they cost the western farmer a great deal. 
On the other hand, we claim that the ingredients which are added to the 
feed cost much more in the east than in the west because in the east they have 
to be imported. If 25 or 30 per cent is added to the feed, it is certain that it 
would cost the western farmer as much as the eastern farmer because the 
western farmer has to import soya, minerals, and so on. Where do you place 
this difference in the cost of animal production feed in the east as compared to 
the west? That is my first question. 

Mr. Bosco (Interpretation): According to my information, the price of 
balanced rations in the west is approximately the same as in the east. There is 
not a great deal of difference. It is approximately the same so far as fowl is 
concerned, that is the price is $4 to $4.60. There is no difference. This is very 
easy to say. It is the transportation of grain from Fort William to the Gaspe, 
or as far as the mill, which costs the farmers nothing. In the presence of Mr. 
Phillips I did not want to say that it cost less for water transportation until 
the month of September and the grain sale to Russia. Water transportation then 
was less than the subsidy received. For instance, the transportation of grain from 
Fort William to Montreal costs approximately $3.50 to $4 a ton; whereas there 
is a subsidy of $25 a ton. Transportation from Montreal to final destination is 
paid for by subsidies. This costs the government approximately $18 million a 
year, 
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You see, there is not a great deal of difference between the price of grain 
in the west and in the east sold by the millers. Neither do I think there is a 


great deal of difference between the supplements in the west and in the east, A 
because there is a great deal more slaughtering in the west than in the east, : 
and consequently the meat supplement in the flour, and so on, is a little less 


costly than in the east. In general, production of animals in the west and in 
the east approximately is the same. 


Mr. GAUTHIER (Interpretation): You say that animal production in the 
east costs the same as in the west? 


Mr. Bosco (Interpretation): Delivered price. If hogs or eggs are produced 
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in Saskatchewan, for instance, the cost of production is lower, but if these — 


products are shipped to the east, the cost to the shipper of the meat or eggs: 


is the same, and perhaps a little more costly. 


Mr. GAUTHIER (Interpretation): That is to say, if we compare the western- 
ers to the eastern farmers, they also are producing at a loss if their mixed grain 
costs the same. You just said it costs the Same in the west as in the east. 


Mr. Bosco (Interpretation): There is very little difference. There is one 
great difference, however; that is, the millers are not obliged to purchase the 
grain from the wheat board in the east. They can purchase it from other 


farmers in their province, and since the wheat board cannot take oats and 


barley immediately the price is lower and this is the only advantage which 
the western feeders have. 


Zs 


Mr. GAUTHIER (Interpretation): A little while ago you said this was not ; 


the difference. 


Mr. Bosco (Interpretation): In the surplus districts the grain is less — 


costly. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Levesque has indicated he has a comment, 


Mr. Levesque (Interpretation): This is what happens; they do not use ; 


as many concentrates. They produce their own grain and use it for feeding 
without concentrates. That is the reason it costs them less. 


Mr. NASSERDEN: I think this should be cleared up. The statement has been 
made that you can produce cheaper in western Canada, and that they do not 
use the concentrates. I think both those statements are not factual. It would 
depend on the size of the operation in western Canada, whether they can pro- 
duce as cheaply as in eastern Canada. I believe they use just as many con- 
centrates in their feed mix in western Canada as in eastern Canada, if they 
want to have a balanced feed ration for their livestock. 


The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Gauthier and Mr. Nasserden, Mr. Phillips has some 
figures which I think will assist in the line of questioning. Might I call on 
Mr. Phillips to explain briefly the table he has, and then if the committee agrees 
we might have it appended to today’s Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence. 


Suggestion agreed to. 


Mr. C. R. PuHILuips (Director, Plant Products Division, Department of 
Agriculture): Mr. Chairman, Mr. Gauthier was inquiring with reference to the 
difference between western Canada and eastern Canada in respect of the prices 
of mixed feeds—prepared feeds. The dominion bureau of statistics have a 
release showing retail prices. It shows the range of prices for a particular feed. 
Let us take dairy ration at 16 per cent as an example. This publication is dated 
November 14 and relates to retail prices as of October 1. I believe there is a 
more up to date issue, but this will serve as an example. The range of prices 
in the prairie provinces for dairy products is between $3.10 and $4.45 per 100 
pounds. In Quebec for the same feed the range is $3.10 to $4.40 
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‘The Cuarrman: I think you have sufficiently identified this document. We 


now might have it appended to the proceedings. I think that will clear up a 
great deal of the questioning of Mr. Gauthier. Is there anything further before 


we move on to Mr. Matheson? 


Mr. GAUTHIER (Interpretation): I do not have anything further on the 
same subject, but I do have on another subject. I do not know to whom to direct 


_ the question, but, first of all, on page 5 of the French text you say that the 


eastern millers have tried to help the farmers by long term credit so as to 
maintain production of hogs and fowl. You are an organization dealing with 
grains and mixed feed, and therefore you are a commercial undertaking; that 
is, you are a private organization with a commercial purpose. You make long 
term loans. You say you help the agricultural class. My opinion is you cannot _ 
say this, because you deal with only 10 per cent of the farm class. 


Mr. LEVESQUE (Interpretation): Seventy-five per cent. 
Mr. GAUTHIER (Interpretation) : You are saying that in fact you protect the 


farm class; but this is the protection which, for instance, a finance company 


gives to its clients, if I understand this correctly. 

The CHaIRMAN: Mr. Gauthier I do not want to interfere with the activities 
of the committee, but you have made a statement of opinion, and I am wonder- 
ing whether you can move on quickly to a question which you would like to 


present to the witnesses. 


Mr. GAUTHIER (Interpretation): The question is whether or not the farmer 
feels protected, and whether he is protected when the farms have been divided 
into family farms, and the others. There are two types of farms; there are 
family farms and the commercial farms. You are going to protect the com- 
mercial farmer by building him a henhouse; then you sell the feed to him and 


_ say this is fine, and you give him an administrative procedure; but in the final 
_ analysis you conduct his life. Is that not so? 


Mr. LEVESQUE (Interpretation): Not necessarily. We have competition. I 
live in a region where we have the largest co-operative in the province of 
Quebec. I have always met their prices; I have to meet them. We are doing what 
we are for farmers because we have to. If he wants to sell his chickens or 
hogs, what are we going to do? We have to arrive at something. We have to 


help these farmers and work with them. If we do not help them, where are 


we going? If we do not help them where are we going to end up? It has been 
said today that a farmer will make a profit on hogs. Now, I have raised hogs 
in the past and 20 years ago I was not guaranteed a profit on hogs. I think we 


~ have to help the farmer as far as we are able. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we agreed to sit until 1 o’clock. I have six 
names of members who have indicated they have a line of questioning and I 
want to apportion the time as fairly as I can. Next is Mr. Matheson followed : 
by Mr. Vincent. 

Mr. GAUTHIER (Interpretation): I have one small question, if I may put it 
now, Mr. Chairman. Do you have your own agency or your own seat at the 


- Winnipeg Grain Exchange? 


Mr. LEVESQUE (Interpretation): No 
The CHAIRMAN: Now, you have an answer to your question. 


“Mr. LEVESQUE (Interpretation): We have no undertaking with any brokers. 
We do not want an organization which favours the brokers. However, our 


brokers are ready to have their books examined and they are ready to work for 


$1 a ton to sell our grain. I think this is reasonable. I think this has some im- 
portance and I am satisfied with it. Mr. Bosco is here and he can comment 
further on that. 
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The CHaiRMAN: I think we have the answer to the question. I will have to 
ask for your co-operation so that we can move along. 


Mr. Matueson: Mr. Chairman, I have a series of short questions and I will 
try to come right to the point. 


Mr. PiczEon: How many series of questions have you? 


Mr. MATHESON: They cover one point. 

Mr. Blanchard, I have belonged to the association for the development and 
protection of eastern agriculture for two years, believing I belonged to a farm 
group. I would like you to tell me how many paid up farmers there are in this 
group in 1963? 

The CHAIRMAN: I think before you came in, Mr. Matheson, we had dealt 
with that question. 


Mr. MATHESON: Yes, we dealt with it twice. If you rule my question re- 
dundant I will withdraw it. However, I am very angry by the fact we come here 
today and we have questions addressed to the representatives of the grain 
business which are answered by Mr. Blanchard, presumably the secretary of 
the association for the development and protection of eastern agriculture. Other 
questions were directed in respect of assistance to the farmer and these were 
answered by Mr. Bower and Mr. Bosco. I would like to know who it is that has 
come here today and of what the organization consists? 


~The CHAIRMAN: Well, I think that is a very relevant question. However, I 
think we dealt with the number of farmers in an earlier question, and this 
answer will be found in the evidence of these proceedings. 


Mr. MATHESON: How many paid up farmers did you have in 1963? 
The CHAIRMAN: I think the answer was about 10 per cent. 


Mr. Matueson: That does not tell us anything. Surely the secretary can 
tell us how many paid up memberships there are. 


The CHAIRMAN: The secretary can answer that question. 


Mr. BLANCHARD (Interpretation): Thank you, sir. We could not claim 
that there are only organizations which represent agriculture here but, if 
you wish the membership to appear before you, we could bring 25,000 mem- 
bers. We can do that, and we would be willing to come back with 30,000 or 
40,000 the next time. 


The CHAIRMAN: The question was how many farm members had paid up 
memberships in 1963. If we had that information we could move on to the — 
next question. 


Mr. BLANCHARD (Interpretation): What we have pointed out is that we 
can no longer establish in the present policy who is a farmer and what are 
the standards to establish the personality of a farmer. We are dealing here 
with agricultural production. 


Mr. MATHESON: How many paid up members in 1963 were farmers? 


The CHAIRMAN: We have not had that answered; can you give us a specific 
number; alternatively, I think we will have to leave it to the committee to 
make their own deduction from the evidence before the committee. 


Mr. BLANCHARD (Interpretation): We gave 10 per cent as a figure at_the 
beginning of farmers who farmed and who buy feed grains and are members 
of our association; 165 members. 


Mr. MATHESON: I take it that this association recognizes the appointment 
of an associate minister of agriculture, which was promised in the speech from 
the Throne, a new committee consisting of six feed groups who will meet 
every three months with the government and express their views, subsidies 
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3 if and when necessary, and powerful and extensive propaganda by the gov- 


ernment to aid in promoting the consumption and increased demands. 
Does the association for the development and protection of eastern agri- 
culture come here to this committee with any other specific recommendation 


_ for us to consider other than these quoted in the final page 7 of your report? | 


Mr. BLANCHARD (Interpretation): We have heard of the feed banks; we 
are opposed to the creation of a feed bank. We propose a preliminary study 
by all employees and groups interested in agriculture in the east before im- 


- posing this government created creature. If it is a measure which is to be 
adopted in the house we are opposed to it, and we have given the reason why 


we are opposed to the establishment of the feed bank. 
Mr. MATHESON: In conclusion, may I ask Mr. Blanchard if it is not a fair 


‘assumption of this committee to conclude that the association for the develop- 


ment and protection of eastern agriculture and the interests of Bosco and 


- Bower Limited are precisely and exactly the same, and that actually one asso- 


ciation is simply a name for the other. 

The INTERPRETER: The interpreter apologizes but the microphone is not 
open. 
The CHAIRMAN: The microphone is not open. 

The INTERPRETER: It is still not open. 
Mr. BLANCHARD (French) 

(Interpretation) :—but the situation is all we know about. 

However, the situation allows us to conclude that all sectors are equally 


interested in the renewal of agriculture in the east, and I refer to all sectors 


- whether they be trade merchants or millers, United States firms, which are 


very active in our area, or farmers. We claim that the individual who is still 
most interested in the situation is the farmer who is on his family farm and 
today should not leave the farm in order to go and glut the labour market, 
because at the present time he does not have too much education and would 


be unable to understand the technical system which will allow him to be in- 


tegrated through urban techniques. » 


Mr. Pigeon: Mr. Chairman, on a point of order. I would appreciate it if 
this witness would give brief answers rather than making speeches each time. 


Mr. MatHreson: Perhaps I could assist the Chairman and the witness by 
asking Mr. Blanchard specifically whether the Association for the Development 
and Protection of Eastern Canadian Agriculture Incorporated receives income 
for its costs from Bosco and Bower Limited and, indeed, whether the secretary 
in any way is dependent upon Bosco and Bower Limited for income? 


Mr. BuancHarD: Mr. Chairman, I think I will refer this question to Mr. 


- Bosco. 


Mr. Bosco: I am not the only grain merchant who is a member of this 
association. Many other grain merchants are also members. I think the aims 
of the association are not well understood. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Bosco, if I could intervene, would you answer these 
specific questions or indicate that you do not wish to give an answer? 

Mr. Bosco: I have stated that I have no personal interest at all because I 
am a grain merchant. ? 

Mr. MatHEson: Perhaps I could ask Mr. Bosco who the other grain mer- 


chants are that belong to the Association for the Development and Protection 
of Eastern Canadian Agriculture Incorporated and how they collectively con- 


tribute to the maintenance and support of the association? 
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Mr. Bosco: They contribute normal fees in the same manner as other 
farmers in Quebec, and I think there are 14 in Quebec. 


Mr. Matueson: Thank you. 
Mr. Vincent: Mr. Chairman, I will ask my questions in French. I will go 


very slowly to permit our translators to do the good job they usually do. My i 


first question is the following. 

(Interpretation): In your opinion with the system of selling that we have 
at the present time and that we have had for several years, is there a certain 
stability in the price of grain sold in eastern Canada, yes, or no? 

Mr. Bosco (Interpretation): Yes. 

Mr. ViIncENT (Interpretation): In 1962 the price of oats paid by the miller 
was $2.35 per 100 weight, and the price of barley was $2.47 per 100 weight. 
In January, 1963, the price of oats was $2.73 per 100 weight and the price of 
barley was $3.02 per 100 weight. In May of 1963, this year, the same merchant 
paid $2.374 per 100 weight for oats and $2.411} for barley. Are those prices 
true? 

Mr. Bosco (Interpretation): Not completely. 

Mr. Vincent (Interpretation): Therefore, within a period of a few months 
there is a differential of approximately 50 cents per 100 weight on grain 
prices? 

Mr. Bosco (Interpretation): Only in the winter, usually in January and 
February. If the prices at the beginning of the year are maintained by the 
Canadian wheat board and the price of oats is 77 cents or 78 cents there is 
practically no change. After the sale of wheat to Russia the prices increased, 
and the prices in general we can see are stable and will remain that way this 
winter. In the winter there is a different situation. There may be a shortage of 
grain. Some have enough but others do not have enough. It was not the grain 
merchants who were asking for most of the increase, it resulted from the feed- 
ers who had a surplus and sold it at a higher price in order to profit. . 

Mr. Vincent (Interpretation): This year in September the millers and 
co-operatives could purchase oats for $2.294 per 100 weight delivered and in 
April at $2.234 per 100 weight. The price of oats was $2.35 per hundredweight 
and barley $2.27 per hundredweight. Are you saying that these prices will not 
have a tendency to rise by 40 or 50 cents per hundredweight during the coming 
months? 

Mr. Bosco: THe price may change. First of all, we must add storage to the 
winter prices until the end of April. We have to add to the price of the cost 
of storage. 

Mr. VINCENT (Interpretation): At the present time, the cost of storage is 
paid and last year it was not paid. 

Mr. Bosco (Interpretation): October 15, or November 15, no; it will start 
this year, October 15, 1963. This was undoubtedly good legislation. This year 
the government is paying for storage which will cost no more than $1 million 
and which allows the purchaser, the consumer, to get his supply when prices 
are low and when transportation rates are low. He can even take a little more 
in order not to have to depend on other sellers. 

Mr. VINcENT (Interpretation): So far as cost of storage of grain is con- 
cerned, is this cost approximately three cents to five cents per bushel for winter 
periods? 

Mr. Bosco (Interpretation): Storage for four months is approximately 
seven cents a bushel. The increase we saw last year was 25 cents to 35 cents a 
bushel. I know people who were very satisfied and made a profit. This year this 
can no longer happen. There will be grain here in the east until the month - 
of June. 
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Mr. VINCENT (Interpretation): Does a miller or a cooperative purchase 


oats and barley in sufficient quantity when prices are most advantageous in 


the fall? 
Mr. Bosco (Interpretation): They should. 
Mr. VINCENT (Interpretation): To what extent does a miller or a co-opera- 


4 tive purchase oats in September, October or November. 


Mr. Bosco (Interpretation): It must be bought in summer when boats can 


_ be rented at low water transportation rates and when grain is less costly also as 
a general rule. From my books I could show that on October 1, 1962, we sold, 


in advance, 1,800,000 bushels of oats and barley, and this year 4,650,000 bushels. 


_ Everyone took advantage of the opportunity of storing grain. Last year oats 


were $2 per hundredweight and barley was $2.47. There was an increase of 50 
cents on a hundredweight two or three months later. In my opinion there is no 


‘Stabilization of prices. 


Mr. VINCENT (Interpretation): The question I am asking you is this: is it 
in the interest of the millers and co-operatives for the price to increase by 40 


per cent or 50 per cent in January and February? 


Mr. Bosco (Interpretation): Mr. Vincent, we are completely in agreement 


with you that it is no sense, but it cannot happen any longer if the government 
continues to pay storage. 


Mr. VINCENT (Interpretation): But storage is only five or seven cents per 
bushel, is it not? 

Mr. Bosco (Interpretation): It is not the quantity. It might happen, for 
example, that a large merchant like Mr. Levesque would raise 100,000 and 
decide he wants to have 200,000. During the winter, navigation has closed and 


he has to purchase from others. It is no longer necessary now because he can 
have grain for 200,000 chicks and he will lose nothing. If he cannot use it in 


April 15, he can use it in May or June and it costs nothing. ; 
Mr. VINCENT (Interpretation): This leads me to my last question. Would 


it not be possible to create an organization, without government control, for the 


millers and co-operatives which would be able to store oats and barley and then 
resell it at a stable price to the millers during the winter period. I do not want 
to say that the government should control it, but the millers and co-operatives 


_ could organize together and purchase directly from the Canadian wheat board 


the oats and barley they need during the four or five or six months period. 


Mr. Bosco (Interpretation): Mr. Vincent, you are quite right, but this 
applies for the year 1962, and not this year. This winter and in the winters to 
come, each winter there will be a surplus of grain and thus the prices cannot 


rise in the east. I can say, for instance, that in Montreal there will be at least 


two million bushels surplus of oats and barley and in Quebec one million, at a 


~ normal price. 


Mr. Ricarp: Mr. Vincent asked you a question. Will you answer it please? 
Mr. Bosco: I did. 
Mr. Ricarp: No. 


Mr. Bosco: It had a great deal of sense last year but it has no sense this 
year. | 


_ Mr. Ricarp: In other words, you are not in favour of an agency to 
purchase from the great lakes and transfer it to the province? Are you in 


favour or you not in favour? 


Mr. Bosco: According to my knowledge of the manufacturing of mixed 


feeds, it is not possible. If someone from the Co-operative Federation du 


Quebec wants to protect its membership and the farmers, the only thing that 
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is necessary is to purchase at a good price in the summertime a million 
bushels of oats and barley. They would be taking no chances on the price 
because they could take it on consignment. It is not necessary to take it 
outright. It is not possible to control the matter, but if for instance the 
Co-operative Fédérée or the United Farmers Co-operative or the Maritime 
Service wants to protect the farmers against a loss, all they have to do is 
purchase grain on consignment. They are not taking any risks. 

Mr. VincENT (Interpretation): My last question is one that I would like 
to direct to the secretary, Mr. Blanchard. On page 10 of the French text and 
the last page of the English text you speak of the appointment of a com- 
mittee, and in the brief of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture there is 
mention of an advisory committee, Mr. Blanchard, and the feed grain com- 
mittee which the government formed last year, and of which I think you are 
a member. Could it not do this work which is suggested by the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, and which is also suggested by every one of your 
organizations? 

Mr. BLANcHARD: I believe that your question is quite right. We did put 
forward this proposal last year and this appointment of a liaison committee 
was granted. Once again we claim that this committee has always been neces- 
sary. But it seems to me that its existence could not be continued for a reason, 
that we will ignore, and concerning which we were unable to get any 
details. 1 

We are now coming back to this proposal that a committee be established 
as a link between the east and the west, and at a level of the larger organiza- 
tions which control grain, so as to be able to discuss matters with the Canadian 
Wheat Board and the larger operators. 

Mr. VINCENT: From the answer you have given me you have provided me 
an opportunity to ask other questions. You say that this committee formed 
last year was absolutely necessary and essential, and that it could do excellent 
work. You also say that this committee no longer exists, or at least in practice, 
that is, in effect, in practice it no longer exists. 

Mr. BLANCHARD: The government changed. 

Mr. VINcENT: Can you give us reasons why it no longer exists? 

Mr. BLANCHARD: I think it is impossible, sir. We have not had any 
explanation. 

Mr. Vincent: In the final analysis we are working to re-establish what 
was established last year. 

Mr. BLANCHARD: Perhaps a little bit more elaborately, to be a little more 
representative of all sectors of agricultural production. Instead of advancing, 
we are going backwards. | 

The CHairRMAN: Mr. Whelan is next. 

Mr. LEVESQUE: I would like to state to my friend in front of me that 
when we decided to form this organization in the province of Quebec, we did 
not know too much about the technical aspects of the grain business. So I said 
let us find somebody who will help us to discuss this matter. We thought of 
Mr. Bosco as an independent man, and he said: “I am an old man and I will 
_ give my time, and perhaps I can help you.” It is for this reason that he is 
with us today. We are buying 50 per cent of our grain from other people. 
That is the reason. Are you satisfied? 

Mr. MatHeson: I did not question Mr. Bosco. In fact, he charmed me. 
He was very frank, and he established the fact that this organization was a 
dealer organization, and we were given the same impression. But for my part, 
I thought it was a farmer group. 
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Mr. LEVESQUE: While he was talking about the price of grain, I know 
one thing: Mr. Bosco issued a bulletin last fall telling all the dealers that 
that was the time to buy their grain because it was cheap. It was mentioned 


; of Mr. Bosco, but of nobody else. 


Mr. WHELAN: I had written out my question which was somewhat similar 
to that which Mr. Matheson asked. How old is the organization? How many 


years old is it? If it was developed to protect eastern agricultural, how many 


years has it been in existence? 
Mr. Bosco: We just started. 


Mr. WHELAN: The Bosco Bower grain merchants have been in business since 
1911. Has it not been apparent to you that the condition of eastern agriculture 
has been gradually getting worse and worse over the years? 


Mr. Bosco: Precisely, and in this respect I can tell you that I have seen 


__ the ups and downs in agriculture more than anybody else. My grandfather was 


a farmer in Austria-Hungary under the monarchy, and my father was a farmer, 
and I too have worked on a farm without the aid of horses. That was one of the 
reasons why this government has been so very understanding. It has sent its 
representatives from the wheat board to our meetings, and there has been no 
trouble whatsoever in the delivery of grain from the Canadian wheat board. 


Mr. WHELAN: I am quite familiar with grain market procedures in Canada, 
and also with the feed manufacturing business, I might say. What I wanted to 
find out was this: you just gave me the feeling that you perhaps should have 


been more active, knowing the history of what has gone on in Europe, and 


what has gone on from seeing our eastern agriculture go backwards instead 
of forwards. 


Mr. Bosco: I thought I might be able to help Canadian agriculture. I think 
I am a very lucky man because of my family life, and my independence. When 
you reach a certain age I feel you should try to do something to help others 
who are not so successful. 

Mr. WHELAN: If some of us have not been so successful, it may be because 


we have been trying to help too many people throughout our lives. Mr, Le- 
vesque intimated to me that he was almost a Santa Claus. He said that he would 


write off 25 per cent of his credits this year. There is also the fact that his 


business is done on credit to the extent of 10 per cent. Although I do not pre- 
tend to be an expert I do claim to have enough knowledge of the feed business 
to believe that you must be making a tremendous mark-up if you can write 
off anything like 25 per cent of credit in a year. 


Mr. LEVESQUE: I do my best the same as anybody else. But the way things 


are going now, I do not know how to continue. 


Mr. WHELAN: You mean that you cannot continue in business and operate 
in that way? 


Mr. LEVESQUE: I know. But perhaps somebody else will help us. 


Mr. WHELAN: I am not sure who answered this question, whether it was 
Mr. Blanchard or Mr: Bower. But whoever it was used a terminology to the 
effect that the demands of Canadian farm associations were almost becoming 
communistic. I do not like this kind of language in a brief suggesting such a 
thing, and then pointing out what is going on in Russia. I would point out 


that your brief is very illogical. In some places it appears to be highly ridicu- 


lous as far as I am concerned, when you use this terminology and back it up 
with a statement pointing out what is going on in Russia, and then mention 
what a good job has been done by the Canadian wheat board on behalf of 
western agriculture. 
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‘I think we are here to consider what the government should do to protect 
the farming profession, if I may call farming a profession. We have seen them 5 


protected. I visited Europe this year and I can say that state farms are 
closely related to vertical integration. It is my belief that vertical integration 
would kill incentive for agriculture. We want to maintain that incentive. Yet I 


7 
: 


think Mr. Blanchard made it clear in his prepared statement that he did not 3 
think along this line. With respect to this brief prepared here by the farm ~ 


organizations, are you not aware that the Canadian Federation of Agriculture 


a 


is made up of representatives of practically every type of farming in Canada? — 


As far as I know, in our area they represent Canadian township organiza- 
tions, farm forums, and commodity groups. In fact, I know of no farm organiza- 


tion in Canada which is not represented here; no matter what you call them, 


you name it and they are represented in the Canadian Federation of Agri- 
culture. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are you moving towards a question? 

Mr. PIGEON: Yes, it is time, I think. 

Mr. WHELAN: I have been patient enough in waiting for the floor. But if 
Mr. Pigeon wants me to ask a question, I will do so. 

Mr. Prgzon: I think we are here to address questions to the witnesses, nat 
to make long speeches. Mr. Whelan is very quiet when he is in the house, and 
I am surprised to see him here making a speech! 

The CHAIRMAN: I think Mr. Whelan is moving quickly fawards a question. 

-~ Mr. WHELAN: I am trying to be constructive, not destructive. A brief was 
presented here and I believe we have the right to point out errors in it if we 
have knowledge of the present set-up in Canada and if we feel an injustice 
has been done by some statements made in this brief. As one closely associated 
with farm organizations, who spent 25 years working for the benefit of agri- 


culture—I am only 39—I think I have a perfect right not to just sit here but 


to speak my mind in defence of these organizations. I am not going to say any 


more at this time, but I want to ask this question: do you not think we should — 


be creating an incentive for the independent farmers in eastern Canada? 


Mr. Bosco: It is precisely the aim of this association. We do this through 
financing and helping them. Many farms would be out of business if some of 
these feed mills were to stop supplying them with the baby chicks and with 
the small pigs. They stay in business because of this. We give them feed on 
credit and the hogs are sold. 

Mr. DanrortH: Can I clarify that statement? You said. something which I 
am at a loss to understand. Am I to understand you help the farmers by 
actually providing baby chicks and baby pigs on credit? Is this not integration? 


The CHAIRMAN: Members can draw conclusions on the evidence. This is one | 


of the responsibilities of the committee. 


Mr. Peters: Mr. Chairman, in a previous submission you made I believe 
that the organization was very much opposed to the extension of elevator facil- 
ties in eastern Canada. What was the reason for your opposition? 


Mr. Bosco: The association was never opposed, to my knowledge, to the 
building of an extension to the elevators. On the contrary, we had numerous 
discussions with the national harbours board and have asked for an increase 
in the space in Montreal the same as in Quebec. However, I recall that two 
years ago somebody wrote the story in a newspaper that elevators should be 
built along the St. Lawrence river, which, of course, in my opinion is absolutely 
impractical for the simple reason—as Mr. Phillips can bear me out—that 


the farmer does not pay for the transportation. Besides that, there is not enough . 


demand for the construction of elevators at a spot where there is no Sane 
business. 
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Mr. PETERS: Was the association worried a year or so ago when the price 
did fluctuate very greatly because of the fact that there was a shortage and that 
even railway transportation had to be resorted to, to bring the grain to meet 


the demand in eastern Canada? In other words, there was a shortage created 


in eastern Canada several years ago for which I will not give reasons. 

Mr. Bosco: We had numerous discussions with the national harbours 
board and the board of grain commissioners to this effect. You have seen your- 
self that in spite of the unbelievably large quantities of grain for export there 
was no difficulty, and sufficient space was reserved in all ports. There is 
plenty of space and far too much grain. 

Mr. PETERS: Will this have an effect on the stabilization? 


Mr. Bosco: In the previous years this association protested against giving 
too much preference to export grain, but since they established contact with the 


Canadian wheat board and the national harbours board it has worked very 


smoothly. 
Mr. PETERS: Without increasing our storage space? 
Mr. Bosco: We have quite a lot of storage space. With the increase of 


elevators, it is sufficient in Quebec and in Montreal. They are now building 


increased elevator space in Quebec for three million bushels. 
Mr. PETERS: Will this have a tendency to stabilize prices this year? 
Mr. Bosco: I understand there is something being done to prevent infla- 
tion; that is what the wheat board is here for. 


Mr. Peters: Will the increased storage facilities and the establishment in 
eastern Canadian points of sufficient quantities this year have the effect of 


‘stabilizing prices? 


Mr. Bosco: Absolutely; it cannot go up. However, what the wheat board 
is going to do next year, nobody knows. 

Mr. Peters: I would imagine there is a normal mark-up in sales from 
the feed grain agencies. May I ask how much is the normal mark-up in a 


Pi facd mill? 


_ Mr. Bosco: You are speaking about the grain? 
Mr. Peters: The mixing operation; the establishment of chick starter, 


: pig starter, and so on. 


Mr. Bosco: The answer is that all the members of this association sell 
balanced rations the same as do the big flour mills. They sell them at at least 
a dollar a bag cheaper than some of the big companies. 

Mr. Peters: May I ask one of the operators what a reasonable mark-up is? 

Mr. LEVESQUE: Around $5 or $6 a ton. Our net profit over ten years is 
about 1.7 or 1.2 per cent. 

Mr. Peters: If a co-operative, for instance, had a customer on this vertical 
integration plan, it would be worked out on the basis of a bank loan, and this 


- Joan would be separated for that customer from the normal sales. If a customer 
~ comes in and wants to pay cash, there is one price. 


Sis 


Mr. LEVESQUE: Yes 

Mr. Peters: As I understand it, in your operation there is no difference 
whether he pays cash or buys it on credit. However, you do not give the 
farmer credit for nothing. You write this off across the board. 


Mr. LEVESQUE: No. It is 2 per cent cash. 

Mr. PETERS: You have a 2 per cent discount for cash? 

Mr. LEVESQUE: Yes, at the mill. 

Mr. PETERS: Your list prices today would be on a cash basis? 
29973-5—3} 
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Mr. Bosco: There is no more cash payment. Farmers do not pay in cash. 
Mr. Peters: In my area some of the farmers pay in cash. In my opinion 
30 days is cash. In the dairy industry most farmers pay at the end of the month. 


Mr. Bosco: The feed mills are obliged to take the grain on credit from 


the wholesale chit merchants. They try to help the farmers as much as 
possible. 


Mr. LEVESQUE: In the dairy business you get more in cash, but in pork 
and poultry you have to wait until they sell their products before you get 
the money. It is six months in the case of hogs and three months in the case 
of broilers. 


Mr. PETERS: In the grocery business, credit sometimes costs as much as 
140 per cent for a year. If you are saying your 2 per cent is on the basis of 
a monthly account, it will work out to at least 25 per cent, and probably more. 
Somebody pays this. I presume you are a broker. Who carries the credit? 

Mr. Bosco: I carry it myself. 


Mr. PETERS: Then you have $8 million invested here somewhere. 
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Mr. Bosco: I have a little money of my own. I borrow from the bank ~ 


and when I invoice the grain to the feed mills I charge 6 per cent interest, 
but the bank is charging it too. 

Mr. Peters: If you bought the grain on the futures market for sale six 
months hence, there would be considerable interest charged? 

Mr. Bosco: No. We can charge the interest only after the grain arrives in 
the east and is stored in Montreal or Quebec to the account of the buyers. If 


we buy grain now for October delivery, there are no interest charges at all. We 


have to pay cash to the wheat board. 
Mr. Peters: I suppose you are Blanchard Feeds? 
Mr. BLANCHARD: Yes. 


Mr. PETERS: What would be your over-all advertising costs? There would 
be costs in respect of the advertising and your salesmen. 


Mr. BLANCHARD: Absolutely not. 
Mr. PETERS: You advertise? 


Mr. BLANCHARD: We have a technical service. It is done by service and by 


technical service. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we are moving along well. It is almost one 
-o’clock. I will reassess our position. Mr. Watson and Mr. Loney are next on the 
first round, and Mr. Matte and Mr. Pigeon have indicated they would like to 
ask supplementary questions if there is time. However, I do not wish to infringe 
on the time of Mr. Watson and Mr. Loney. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): I believe possibly most of my questions have 
been answered. There was one question in respect of the membership of the 
association for the development and protection of eastern agriculture. I under- 
stand there was a figure mentioned of 165. Is this the total membership, or is 
it the farmer membership in this association? 

Mr. BLANCHARD: The total membership. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Would the total number of farmers actually 
involved in this organization be only 16? 

Mr. BLANCHARD: Yes. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Would these farmers be shareholders in the 
feed mill companies, or the group which is represented here today? 


Mr. Bower: No. 
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Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): I believe it was Mr. Blanchard who previously, 
in his opening remarks, referred to parasite groups; what groups or organiza- 
tions were you thinking of when you mentioned that word? 

Mr. BLANCHARD (Interpretation): I suppose groups who would be estab- 
lished which would be a great burden on the agriculture economy, for instance 
the feed bank. Agriculture is having enough difficulty financially at the present 
time that we do not want to have other costly organizations created which will 
only remove some profit from farm products. 


Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): Another question came up in respect of the size 
of a farm, in Quebec. I wonder, for the benefit of those from the west how 
many acres would be involved in the case of a small farm in Quebec? 


Mr. Bosco (Interpretation): It depends on the land. If it is a good farming 
area such as St. Hyacinthe and surrounding district I would say it would be of 
the order of 120 or 150 acres. But, farther away, say in the Gaspe coast area 


-or along the south shore these farms would be at least 200 or 300 acres. It is 


mostly grazing land and you cannot grow much grain in those areas. 


Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): A few minutes ago Mr. Bosco referred to the 
feed grain in the east; did I understand him to say there was far too much grain 


In storage in the east? 


- Mr. Bosco (Interpretation): There is more than necessary. Mr. Phillips 
might have the figures for the grain stored in Quebec and Montreal. As you 
know, there is an exact record kept by the national harbours board, showing 
the type of grain, the grade and so on, and it is easy to judge that there is far 
too much grain. | 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Who is going to derive the revenue from the 
amount of grain which is stored? } 
Mr. Bosco (Interpretation): The national harbours board stores it, and if 


there is more grain this year than last year no one is going to lose because of 


the crop failures which may occur in many other countries. So, if the private 
feed mills have too much grain they can use it up in the months of April, May 
and June, and it does not cost them anything for storage. 

Mr. Loney: I would like to direct my question to Mr. Levesque. 

Mr. Levesque, you stated previously you dealt exclusively with farmers 
and in respect of this farm trade you say you were going to lose 25 per cent? 
Mr. LEvVESQUE (Interpretation): In respect of outstanding accounts. 

Mr. Loney: Would you clarify this. You said you are going to write off 
25 per cent this year; is this in respect of all your outstanding accounts? 

Mr. LEVESQUE: Yes. 

Mr. Lonry: Not 25 per cent of your total? 


Mr. LEVESQUE (Interpretation): No. We never know what is going to 
happen at the end of the year. For example, last year everyone made money 
on hogs, with the exception of one farmer who lost $1,500. As I say, we never 
know until the end of the year what the situation is going to be. 


Mr. Loney: Could you tell me what percentage of your business is done 


on contract? 


Mr. LEVESQUE (Interpretation): We have no contracts at all with any 
farmers. We back up our word. We work with our farmers and they have con- 
fidence in us. 


- Mr. Loney: Do you supply hogs? 
Mr. LEVESQUE (Interpretation): We supply the little pigs and the feed. 
Mr. Loney: Without contract? 
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Mr. LEvESQUE (Interpretation): Without contract. I do not think there © 
are too many in the country who would do that. But, I can tell you there is © 
no contract, just our word. When you deal with a farmer for 20 years you know ~ 
him. But, it is possible you may have some bad luck. However, we know where 4 
we are going. Ag 

Mr. Loney: What I am getting at is you are supplying the feed and tha 4 
chicks or hogs and you are concerned about the welfare of the farmer. If there 
is a 25 per cent write off the 25 per cent is your loss, not the farmers. 


Mr. LEVESQUE (Interpretation): It is my loss. 

Mr. Loney: Then, you are concerned with the protection of your in- 
vestment in respect of eastern Canadian agriculture? 

Mr. Bosco (Interpretation): Of course. If the farmer is doing well the — 
feed mill is doing well. . 

Mr. Loney: I submit that this is an association for the development and 
protection of your investment in eastern Canadian agriculture. 


Mr. LEvESQUE (Interpretation): Well, yes. 


The CHAIRMAN: Could I ask one or two questions to clarify the evidence? © 
I think it is important for the committee to have this evidence on the record 
because this was not covered in the initial evidence. When you say you will 
write off 25 per cent of your outstanding accounts would you clarify that in 
terms of your total credit business. For example in the year 1963, how much 
of your total credit business will you write off? That is the information the — 
committee needs. 

Mr. PETERS: Would it be one per cent? 

Mr. LEvESQUE: About that. 


The CHAIRMAN: When you said 25 per cent you were referring to accounts — 
that had passed a certain stage of collectibility. 
Mr. LEVESQUE: Yes. 


Mr. Loney: I have a supplementary question. How many members do. 
you have in your association from outside the province of Quebec? 


Mr. LEVESQUE: Five per cent. 
Mr. LONEY: Would this constitute a farmers’ or mill interest? 


‘The CHAIRMAN: It is five minutes after one o’clock. Mr. Pigeon has indicated 
that he has one further short question. 


Mr. PIGEON: I have only one question. 
Mr. Ricarp: Do we meet again this afternoon? 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, before we leave I should like to ask the steer- 
ing committee to meet immediately after this meeting for a few moments. I 
should like to advise members of the committee that I am going to ask the 
steering committee to review the evidence and prepare a draft report to be 
presented to the house. We will not meet this afternoon. On Thursday morning 
we will have a representative from the Maritime Co-Operative Services with us. 
We expect we will conclude his evidence on Thursday morning. I would ask the 
committee to meet on Thursday afternoon in camera in order to finalize our — 
report to the house. 

I should like to thank Mr. Levesque and the gentlemen with him this 
morning for a very fine presentation to this committee. I think we are indebted 
to them for the information they have provided. 


Some hon. MEMBERS: Hear, hear. 
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APPENDIX (1) 


December 13, 1963. : 


AN AUTOPSY OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY IN 
EASTERN CANADA 


People who have travelled on different continents and are interested in 


agriculture, have difficulty to reconcile the plight of farmers in Eastern Canada 


with the fact that our country should lead all others in agricultural prosperity. 
Government scientists have worked ceaselessly to improve the quality of 


our agricultural products and farming. methods. Our Department of Agriculture — 


pia ay bak 


and the Board of Grain Commissioners control efficiently the quality and weight 
of all types of grains and seeds and the health of our huge livestock and poultry 
population. Our transportation system, particularly since the opening of the 
seaway, has been streamlined and our freight rates are probably the lowest in 
any free country. The movement of grain is further facilitated by the construc- 
tion and maintenance of large elevators at many transit points. 
Geographically no country is in a better position than Canada to serve 


3 world markets from the East and West coasts and even from the North. We 
have the second highest living standard in the world which provides a good 


domestic market for all agricultural products. Our experienced, intelligent 
farmers, having at their disposal all the necessary equipment and buildings, 
should be able to maintain our poultry, livestock and dairy industries on a 


profitable basis. Government officials and private traders who handle our grain 


exports are highly qualified and dedicated men with long experience in the 


international grain trade. It is therefore only right to expect that agriculture 
throughout our country should prosper when based on the facilities and human 
qualities at hand. 

For a few years after the end of the second world war the farm economy 
in Eastern Canada was still reasonably healthy. Farm indebtedness had not 
been too high and most farmers had at least a little capital to operate their 
mixed farms with a small profit. 

We believe that the continuous decline in Eastern agriculture, particularly 
in the Province of Quebec and in the Maritimes, is partly due to a lack of a 
general cohesive agricultural government policy which would take into account 
the growth of our country, the changes which have taken place in agriculture 
during the last quarter century. Also, the lack of a deeper understanding of 
the process that a healthy agriculture is based on the proper utilisation of the 
soil, the efficient conversion of most of the products of the land into livestock, 
poultry, flour, vegetable oil, chemical products, sugar, canned food and many 
other goods, and the distribution of all these goods on a free competitive mar- 
ket. These objectives can only be achieved if free trade is restored, unnecessary 
restrictions abolished and production planned according to supply and demand. 

Another cause of the decline in Eastern animal husbandry is due to the 
fact that government subsidies during the last few years, have not been dis- 
tributed where they are needed most to improve Canadian agriculture as a 
whole and in this respect Eastern animal husbandry, particularly in the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, has not received enough attention. 

There is also evidence that the decline of Eastern agriculture started 
shortly after the Government extended, in 1948, the Western wheat monopoly 


to oats and barley, the grains which are essential to the Eastern Canadian 


i 
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livestock and poultry industry. The absurd erection of trade barriers, even 
between the three Prairie Provinces, has created a multiple price system. 
Western grain growers suffered for years severe losses by being obliged to sell 
their surplus grain at fire-sale prices, because the Wheat Board could not take 
it in time, while on the other hand, charging Eastern feeders much higher 
prices. It is difficult to understand, by objective observers, why Western oats 
should not be traded freely between producers and consumers, considering that 
most Canadian oats remain on farms for feeding anyway and that only. 4% to 
3% of the total Canadian production is exported. 


The discrepancy between the abnormally low prices at which surplus grain 
was sold mostly in each of the three Prairie Provinces and the much higher 
prices Eastern feeders had to pay to the Wheat Board is, however, only one | 
of the minor causes of the continuous decline of the Eastern livestock and 
poultry industry. 

Many Western grain growers, with too much surplus grain on hand which © 
could not be absorbed within their own province, were forced to go into an 
excessive production of livestock, poultry, eggs, etc., and these surpluses were 
then dumped on Eastern markets. This was often a severe blow to the livestock 
and poultry producers in Eastern Canada. The people who live on the Island 
of Montreal consume more agricultural products than Manitoba and Saskatch- 
ewan combined, but the Prairie Provinces, far away from the large buying 
centres and with less than 20% of the Canadian population, have been forced 
to produce for years 100-200% more pork, poultry and eggs than the require- 
ments of their local markets. 

It is a fallacy to believe that the prosperity of pork and poultry producers 
depends principally on the prices of feed grain in the west or east. Eastern 
Canada produces close to 200 million bushels of grain and only an additional 
80 million bushels of Western feed grain is needed to take care of their normal 
production of livestock and poultry. The most important factor is the ratio 
between the price pork and poultry producers can obtain for the finished prod- 
uct, as against prices of feed grain plus the cost of production, transportation, 
refrigeration, etc. It is also a fallacy to believe that poultry, pork and eggs 
should be produced where the grain is grown; in this particular case in Western 
Canada. Due to the low cost of transporting grain by rail and water (assisted 
by a freight subsidy) most of the poultry, eggs, etc., should be produced in 
Eastern Canada near the great consuming (and export) areas, because the costs 
of transportation, refrigeration and other expenses from distances of 1,000 to 
2,000 miles from Western Canada to Toronto, Montreal, etc., are so high that 
Western producers mostly lost money by dumping their surplus of meat prod- 
ucts, etc., on Eastern markets, the more as these shipments also caused de- 
pressed price levels of meat, poultry and other products. The feedmills in 
Eastern Canada, the hatcheries, poultry houses, piggeries, abbattoirs, are bet- 
ter equipped than in Western Canada, and in the hands of scientifically trained, 
experienced, producers. 

The United States, due to a better climate, are producing essential feed 
like Soya meal and corn mostly at lower prices, which are available on a free 
market to producers of livestock and poultry. The import of turkeys, other 
poultry and pork from the United States was quite often a contributing factor 
of the decline of the prices for all meat and poltry products in Eastern Canada. 


In any event, even the most experienced pork and poultry producers in 
Eastern Canada are not able to plan their production according to the expected 
demand, because nobody can foresee if and when poultry, pork and eggs will 
be over-produced in areas where surplus grain has to be converted into meat 
and eggs. It is a paradox to the layman that two years ago, when there was — 
a crop failure in Western Canada and grain growers could move easily all 
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their grain through the Wheat Board and had not been forced to convert 
any grain into meat, this was the only year for quite some time where the 
Eastern livestock and poultry producers made some money in spite of extremely 
high feed prices. 
Looking at the statistics of June Ist, 1961, we find that at this date for 
_ every 100 people living in the Prairie Provinces, over 80 hogs were kept on 
_ Western farms, whereas in the East there were only 20 hogs for 100 people. 
The figures for poultry are somewhat similar. In the Prairie Provinces 700 birds 
for 100 people; in the East 300 for 100 people. It is no wonder that this Western 
production, far in excess of local demand, must of necessity have led to the 
over-loading and depressing of Eastern markets. It is therefore not surprising 
that the Province of Quebec is always deficient in the production of meat and 
poultry, because producers although experienced and with modern large 
establishments, are under the constant fear of dumping of meat products on 
_ their local markets and are handicapped to go into full production. 


We come now to the saddest part of our report. We would like to confine 
ourselves to the Province of Quebec, where farmers are probably worse off 
than in the richer Province of Ontario and even the smaller Provinces of the 
Maritimes with the exception of Newfoundland. We believe that out of the 
85,000 farmers in the Province of Quebec, at least half will have to abandon 
agriculture or, if some can afford it, can maintain their farm as a homestead 
by taking jobs elsewhere. A few thousand farms are anyway so small that 
they cannot be considered as an agricultural enterprise. Others are so indebted 
and lack funds and equipment to produce pork or poultry, and the few dairy 
cows they posses cannot produce enough money for a living. However, there 
might be some help for those farms who do not produce much grain but still 
have reasonably good pasture. For those people, there might be some future 
ahead by going into the production of beef cattle, if the Government would 
-assist these farmers to buy or rent neighbouring farm land for grazing of 
beef cattle and, furthermore, by giving them the possibility to buy good 
breeding stock for breeding cattle. There is no reason why beef cattle could 
not be produced as efficiently as on the mountainous ranges of Western Canada. 
The production of beef cattle does not need much investment for shelter and 
does not require much work from the breeder, so that he has the possibility 
to take part-time jobs elsewhere. The switch to beef cattle would also reduce 
the surplus of dairy products, which costs the government plenty every 
year. — ny 

Australia and New Zealand have, for many years, pursued a clever 
aggressive propaganda on many continents, to increase the consumption of 
lamb and mutton. They have recently opened kitchens in European countries 
to show the housewives how to prepare lamb as a tasty dish. Even in France, 
the gourmet country of the world, lamb enjoys great favour. We believe that 
there is a possibility, through active propaganda, to increase the consumption 
of lamb in Canada and even to export some, in view of our favourable 
geographical position. We have enough grazing land in Eastern Canada suitable 
for the raising of sheep. 


The scientific progress in the last decade has shown its effect, particularly 
in animal husbandry. Until a decade ago, many smaller farms on marginal 
land still could make a small living by breeding and raising a number of 
pigs and maintaining a small flock of poultry. However, the impoverishment 
of the Eastern farmers, as explained before, has taken its toll. The newer 
scientific methods and the large capital needed for factory type production, 
caused the switch from the mixed family farms to large industries in pork and 
poultry. After all, the production of pork and poultry, also on a very large 
scale, does not require any farm at all and can even be more profitable on a ~- 
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few acres of land near the large consumption centres. For a number of years — 
the feedmills in Eastern Canada tried to assist the farmers by long-term © 
credits to continue the production of pork and poultry. A careful study of the © 
accounts receivable of a number of feedmills in the Province of Quebec shows — 
that at least 25 per cent is not collectable. Tiga 

This deplorable situation is another reason why the production of pork 
and poultry is progressively taken over by the huge flour, feed and abbatoir © 
companies, most of them controlled by United States interests under a system — 
called ‘Vertical Integration”. Also a number of feedmills in the country, who 
previously had sold their balanced rations exclusively to the farmers, are now 
building more and more their own modern poultry houses, hatcheries, pig- 
geries and even abattoirs, and the feedmill becomes only an integrated part — 
of these lines. 3 

Science never comes to a halt. The shoe cobbler at the beginning of this ~ 
century was replaced by the shoe factory and the horse was replaced by the 
automobile so also the production of pork and poultry will gradually expand 
into factories. 

Our Association has always, at all its meetings and through publications, 
emphasized that if farming should survive it would be necessary that com- 
plete unity should be created between East and West and people who represent 
the co-operative segment of our agricultural economy and those who represent 
private enterprise. There is no doubt that the permament threat of some 

agrarian propagandists, preaching the elimination of free enterprise is also 
a factor that the large flour mills, as well as country feedmills have accelerated 
their integration in the meat and poultry production. We are firm believers in 
the necessity of agricultural co-operatives, so long as they can prove they can 7 
give a better service and lower prices to the farmers in their localities. We — 
are very proud that we have a number of efficient co-operatives as members of 
our Association, who in competition with the private enterprises are quite 
successful. 

There are still a few thousand farmers who followed the progress in animal — 
husbandry and have at least some means to improve their production facilities. 
Those thousands of farmers need help and can be helped by making funds — 
available to them for the improvement of the soil, for the purpose of good seeds, 
fertilizers and breeding stock. Grain production in Eastern Canada can no doubt 
be increased; we have an excellent example in Western Ontario where the 
production of feed grain tripled in the last few years and the excellent yields in 
quality and quantity of oats in many areas in the East. 

We are happy to see the full prosperity of the Prairie farm life has been 
achieved, and which is partly due to the large subsidies grain growers have — 
received since the end of world war II. 

It is time now that the vision of our Government turns to Sericutte: in 
Eastern Canada. Help might be too late for thousands of farms, but many of 
them have not yet passed the point of no return. 

We have read carefully the Submission by the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture to the Hon. Harry W. Hays and the Hon. René Tremblay. We 
believe that every one of the thousands of different branches of production and 
distribution of goods should be properly represented through associations, one 
of them being the Canadian Federation of Agriculture. However, we believe 
that the name of Canadian Federation of Agriculture is an over-statement, as 
this Federation represents only those farm organizations who are exponents of 
cooperative societies. This segment represents only a small fraction of our 
Canadian animal husbandry industry. 

The statistics of the Department of Agriculture and a list published with | 
the names and the amount of freight subsidies paid to the receivers every year, 
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through Eastern wholesalers (cooperatives and wholesale grain merchants) 
show that only a small fraction of Western feed grain was sold through co- 
operatives. Farmers are buying mostly balanced feed rations. Also here the 
production and distribution by the large flour and feed companies, combined 
with those of the privately owned country feedmills, show even more the small 
share of the cooperatives in this business. Also the statistics of slaughtering 
and processing of meat and poultry in privately owned abattoirs, show again 
the predominant share of private business and industry. 


We mention these facts only to prove that the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture is not entitled to speak for Canadian Agriculture as a whole, 
although as mentioned before, our Association welcomes anybody who can give 
better service in the delivery of goods to the farmers and, on the other hand, 
pay a higher price for their products. It is also logical that the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture cannot speak effectively for Eastern agriculture in 
their Submission, because the interests of Western agriculture are mostly dia- 
metrically opposed to the interests of Eastern agriculture. Western grain grow- 
ers want more for their grain and are inclined to increase their production of 
livestock and poultry, while Eastern agriculture wants lower prices and a higher 
share of the production and distribution of meat, poultry and eggs, because the 
consumption is mostly concentrated in their own territory. 


It is difficult to understand that the Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
believes that the panacea for the deplorable state of Eastern animal husbandry, 
is the creation of another monopoly, a Feed Bank. In their memorandum, the 
Canadian Federation of Agriculture stated quite correctly that the producers of 
livestock and poultry use almost exclusively balanced rations. Now only about 
50% to 60% of those rations is oats, barley or wheat, the balance is imported 
corn, Soya meal, millfeeds and other protein and mineral supplements. The total 
costs of these mostly higher priced ingredients are higher than the total costs of 


_ the grain in feed rations. This means that the costs of balanced rations are pre- 


dominantly determined by the costs of these ingredients and not Western grain. 


The best evidence that free competition and freedom of choice is the only 
system to efficiently handle feed grain at the lowest possible cost, is the present 
supply situation of Western feed grain in Eastern Canada. Never in the history 
of the Canadian grain trade, have such huge quantities of export grain been 
shipped within a period of 2 to 3 months through the St. Lawrence. In spite of 
this greatly increased export volume, there was never at any time a shortage 
of domestic grain anywhere. On the contrary, the present stocks of domestic 
grain, particularly in large distribution centers like Montreal and Quebec, are 
more than enough to meet requirements until the opening of navigation in 
1964. Is it therefore worthwhile that a good many wholesale grain merchants, 


and their numerous employees, who serve their customers efficiently and faith- 


fully, most of them for 50 years or more, should be put out of business for an 
utopian venture which can achieve nothing or, as we say in French ‘“Tant de 
bruit pour une omelette”? We do not want to go into more detail concerning 
the Feed Bank question, as we have already distributed, some time ago, a 
pamphlet of which we enclose a copy herewith. 


Now, coming to the other Submissions of the Canadian Federation of 


Agriculture, we strongly object to the demand that the Canadian Wheat Board 


increases the price of wheat for Canadian consumption and sell cheaper for 
export, including sales to the communists. This demand is a repeat performance, 
because a similar request was submitted to the Right Hon. C. D. Howe who 
rejected this demand saying that it is impossible to charge Canadian consumers 
more for bread, flour, etc., consequently contributing to more inflation and to 
hurt particularly the large number of unemployed and other poor people, while 
we would subsidize people in communist countries who will get food at lower 
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prices. This demand is bad citizenship and it is surprising that it comes from 
an organization who should be the champion of the poor farmers. 


If the wheat price for domestic use should be increased, only 200,000 — 


Western wheat growers, who now have “the best year of their life”, would 
benefit while over 18 million Canadians would suffer. 


On page 13 of their memorandum, the Federation states: “IN GENERAL 


WE FAVOR A POLICY FOR CANADA OF MOVING TOWARDS FREER 
TRADE”. However, to the contrary, their submission is full of requests aimed 
at the establishment of totalitarian systems as they exist only in communist 
countries. Among other requests, the Federation wants also flax and rye to be 
added to the monopoly already existing for Western wheat, oats and barley. 
Flax and rye, for many years have been traded freely to the full advantage of 
producers without costing the government one cent on subsidies. 


The same totalitarian system they propose should also be expanded to feed 


grain, under the title of a “Feedbank’’, as mentioned before. Furthermore, the 
Federation asked for the creation of other “Boards” aimed at complete control 
of the distribution and handling of all other agricultural products. It also 
demands that all these Boards, both management and employees, should be 
appointed exclusively by people who are members of cooperative movements. 


Such frivolous requests are a presumptious affront to the majority of the 
people engaged in free enterprise. There is no evidence that people employed 


with cooperatives are better qualified than people of the larger segment of © 


private enterprise. We oppose any demand for a totalitarian system. Democracy 
and free enterprise are indivisible. What the Federation asks seems to confirm 
the predictions of the founder of modern communism, Lenin, who wrote in 
1917 the following: — 
“The whole of society will have become a single office with equality of work 
and equality of pay.” 


AFTER ALL, ONE OF THE MAIN CHARACTERISTICS OF COMMUNISM 


IS THE REPLACEMENT OF CITIZENS BY THE STATE IN THE DISTRIBU- 


TION OF GOODS. 


Eastern grain merchants and feedmills are sick and tired of being slandered 
as speculators and profiteers by influence peddlers who aim at getting fat 
Government jobs because they could not make a decent living in a competitive 
world. After all, in spite of the heavy tax burden of free enterprises, from 


which cooperative organizations are exempted, there is no evidence yet that 


their service to farmers is better or their prices lower. 


The members of our Association, grain merchants, operators of feed mills, 
livestock producers, wholesalers, etc., extend an invitation to the members of 
your Committee or your delegates to visit their establishments and offices, to 
see for yourselves, once and for all, the efficient and economically useful serv- 
ices they perform. All their records will be open to your inspection. Further- 
more, they will assist you in every possible way to sample the opinion of their 
many farm customers. 


While we believe that later on some changes in the Wheat Board regulations 
concerning oats and barley should be made, we are of the opinion that this can 
be safely postponed for another two years, because the favorable outlook for 
grain export sales will prevent the accumulation of burdensome surpluses of 
oats and barley in the Prairie Provinces. 

We take the opportunity to express our thanks to the Department of 
Agriculture, the Department of Trade and Commerce, the Canadian Wheat 
Board, the National Harbours Board and the Board of Grain Commissioners, for 
their accomplishment to supply Eastern Canadian livestock and poultry pro- 
ducers with Western feed grain at any time and at reasonable prices under 
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the most difficult circumstances. We do not need any more new “Boards” 
“Snbetween Governments” as we have full confidence in the expert knowledge 
of our Federal agencies and the assistance and consideration we have always 


received from our elected members of Parliament. 


To sum up in short, here are some suggestions which we take the liberty 
to submit to your Committee: 


Rs 
2. 


The appointment of an associate Minister of Agriculture; 


The formation of a committee sitting every three months, composed 
of: one delegate of the United Cooperative of Ontario; one delegate 
of the Ontario Feed Dealers Association; one delegate from the 
Coopérative Fedérée de Québec; one member of our Association; one 
member from the Maritimes Service Cooperative in Moncton and 
one representative of the Maritimes Feed Merchants. These delegates 
should present memorandums for discussion and experts from 
Eastern Canada versed in all phases of Agriculture should have a 
chance to express their opinions. If this Committee sits under the 
chairmanship of a delegate of the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of Trade and Commerce, together with representatives 
of the Canadian Wheat Board, the National Harbours Board and 
the Board of Grain Commissioners, these friendly discussions will 
lead to harmonious relations and will assist our Government to 
formulate legislation in the interest of the Canadian farm economy 
as a whole. ; 


. While we believe that subsidies should only be sparingly applied 


in cases of emergency, such an emergency has arisen in some sec- 
tors of Eastern Farm Economy; 


. We also believe that our Government should initiate a powerful 


and extensive propaganda to improve the quality of our agricultural 
products, to promote home consumption and increase the demand 
in export markets. 


We thank you very much for devoting your time and energy to the solu- 
tion of the problems of Eastern animal husbandry, and remain, 


Yours very truly, 
The Association for the Development 
and Protection of Eastern Canadian 
Agriculture Inc. 


a. 
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APPENDIX (2) Bones 
December 10, 1963. 


A REVIEW OF THE FEED SUPPLY SITUATION IN EASTERN CANADA 


During this summer, freight rates on the Great Lakes for the transportation 
of western feed grains dropped to a record low. All the wholesalers recom- 
mended therefore to feeders in eastern Canada, to cover their requirements of 
wheat, oats and barley, until the spring of 1964. A large percentage of feeders 
heeded this advice and took advantage of the situation. They will therefore 
get the grain they need until the opening of navigation 1964, at extremely 
low prices. It was no doubt a great incentive to eastern feeders to take advan- 
tage of the new legislation, where all consumers of western wheat, oats and 
barley, will enjoy free storage of these grains from October 15th to April 15th 
1964. The government will even absorb the storage charges, accrued during 
that six month period, in case already stored grains are leaving eastern eleva- 
tors after April 15th. 


There is sufficient evidence that most eastern consumers of feed grains 
have bought even more oats and barley for fall delivery than needed, con- 
tracted during the time when grain and transportation rates were cheap, 
because all they could lose is a small amount of bank interest. Even during — 
and after the two recent strikes, there has been ample supply and possibly over- 
supply of oats and barley in the elevators at Prescott, Montreal and Quebec, to 
take care of the requirements of the eastern livestock and poultry industry for - 
some time. As a matter of fact, a number of large and small feedmills, partly 
cooperatives, partly privately owned, have been resellers of oats and barley 
to this day. 


Most wholesalers report that their advance sales for delivery before the 
freeze-up have doubled and even tripled this year. 


Although still a number of lake boats have to be unloaded in eastern 
elevators before the freeze-up, the stocks of western grain, particularly’ in the 
larger distributing centres like Montreal and Quebec, are considerably higher 
than at the same period last year. In spite of the record shipment of export 
grain in the last three months, there was never a shortage of domestic grain 
anywhere and at any time in eastern port elevators. This is due to the con- 
sideration given to the domestic demand for feed grain by the Canadian Wheat 
Board, the National Harbours Board, the Board of Grain Commissioners and 
above all the efficient handling of western grain by the Winnipeg shippers 
and eastern distributors. 


Our firm and other eastern wholesalers have negotiated with the railways 
a reduced freight rate from western Ontario points to Montreal and other 
points, and this corn was available at much lower prices than imported 
American corn. The present stocks of Ontario corn in store at eastern ports, are 
‘therefore a welcome addition to our feed supply. My own firm, as one of the 
largest distributors of feed grain, has sold 200 per cent more feed grain to 
eastern processors for their winter requirements than in previous years, at the 
time this summer when water freight rates could be covered cheaply. By 
this we mean that during the late summer months this year, water freight 
rates reached a level at which shipping companies would have been better off 
to switch their cargoes to ore or other commodities to avoid further losses. 
Also, the prices that the Canadian wheat board has been asking for wheat, oats > 
and barley, has been low and only some people who want to have everything 
for nothing and do not understand that western grain growers are also 
entitled to a small return, did not buy their requirements at that time. 
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On the basis of these facts, we consistently recommended to our customers 
_ to cover their winter supplies, and it is reported also by a number of other 
firms, that perhaps 85 per cent of the feedmills, at least in our province of 
Quebec, have bought their winter feed grain at very low prices. As a matter 
of fact, even the present price the Canadian wheat board is asking for its feed 
grain, is cheap considering the tremendous demand for Canadian grains from 
other continents. 


For example, still as late as December 6th the Canadian Wheat Board price 
for No. 1 feed oats in store Fort William was 744 a¢ per bushel and $1.11 per 
bushel for No. 1 feed barley. Basis these prices in store Fort William, what is 
the return to the western grain farmer when this grain leaves his farm? 
Wheat board prices in store Fort William are, for: 


No. 1 Feed Oats No. 1 Feed Bly 


“744 Gi At 
Less: freight from western country point to 
the Lakehead, cost of elevation, interest 

and sother expenses# tat oe es 18 3 

564 .90 


Converted to 100 Ibs. the western farmer realizes on this basis: $1.65 for 
No. 1 feed oats and $1.87 for No. 1 feed barley, and I have yet to meet a grain 
farmer in eastern Canada who has, in the last decade, been willing to sell his 
grain even near those prices. 


People who, for whatever motive, want a totalitarian system like in 
Russia, controlling the shipment and the distribution of western feed grain 
in eastern ports, will run against a stone wall. According to long-standing 
legislation, the Canadian Wheat Board is an agency established for the purpose 
of protecting exclusively the interests of western producers of wheat, oats and 
barley which cannot sell cheaper than at the highest price they can obtain 
on the domestic or export market, whichever level is the higher. The prices 
published daily by the Wheat Board are the same for a buyer of 1,000 bushels 
or 10 million bushels. However, if those proponents of a feedbank, which I 
will hereafter call “feed bankers” for short, should even succeed to eliminate 
the Wheat Board and trade directly with prairie grain growers (a chance in a 
million), their costs in buying the grain directly from prairie growers to be 
delivered by them to eastern farmers, will be considerably higher than the 
prices at which the Canadian Wheat Board is selling the wheat, oats and banley 
in store at the Lakehead ready for shipment to eastern ports. 

First of all, the costs of elevation and storage of western grain in eastern 
elevators, are fixed by the Board of Grain Commissioners at a reasonable rate. 
Secondly, the railway freights from prairie shipping points to the Lakehead, 
are the cheapest in the free world, unchanged since 1898 and subsidized to this 
effect by the federal government. 

The Canadian Wheat Board, having operated successfully for over 25 years, 
disposes of a most experienced staff of about 1,000 employees, supervised by the 
four commissioners in Winnipeg in charge of purchase, storage, transportation 
and distribution of about one billion bushels of western grain a year. I doubt 
that those ‘‘feed bankers”, even if they are supermen, can do a better job, the 
more as the eastern domestic demand requires only about 6 to 8 per cent of this 
billion bushels. Sometimes I wonder why the four commissioners, with their 
outstanding knowledge of the grain trade, stay on their job for so many years 
instead of taking a lucrative position elsewhere, when they are criticized so 
often by uniformed publicity seekers and know-it-all people. 


- 
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Since 1960 the Department of Agriculture and the Canadian Wheat Board 
have sent delegates to meetings of the Association for the Development ‘and 
Protection of Eastern Canadian Agriculture Inc., to discuss the problems of a 
proper supply of Western feed grain to Eastern consumers. Since then, there 


orb se . x 
el sagt diel ae a all al 


was always an ample supply of feed grain available to Eastern feeders in 


spite of the Western crop failure two years ago, and the shortage of feed 
grain in Western Canada, and even today, after an unexpectedly tremendous 
export movement of Western grain through the St. Lawrence River, Eastern 
feeders have been fully protected in quantity and price by the Canadian Wheat 
Board. Even the stocks of oats and barley at the Lakehead, for shipment after 
the freeze-up, are already so high that they can cover the necessary feed 
supply until late June, and there is of course more to be loaded later on to 
the Lakehead. 

Mentioning all these figures and facts, I can only state that, as far as 
deliveries of feed grain from the western grain growers to the Lakehead are 
concerned, a Feedbank is as necessary as the measles. 

Now, let us see if a totalitarian system, operated by members of co- 
operative organizations, can deliver feed grain more efficiently and at lower 
prices from the Lakehead to ultimate Eastern consumers. 


During my long life I have been asked, on many occasions, if a grain 


merchant doesn’t have to take great risks in view of the fluctuation of the 
grain market. However, precisely the contrary is true. The grain trade is 
the only line of business, among the thousand others, where every buyer and 
seller can protect himself 100% against any losses through price fluctuations. 


A buyer of feed grain has three choices, which are: 


a) To buy at a final price if he believes that the price is low enough; = 


b) He can hedge it basis the option market in Winnipeg; 

c) He can buy his wheat, oats and barley on a consignment basis, delivered 
to Eastern ports, and establish the final price for all or part of it, any time 
before taking delivery of his grain, on the basis of the daily official prices 
of the Canadian Wheat Board. 

A few months ago, the Department of Agriculture has announced that 
it is going to pay the elevator storage charges in the East for a period of six 


months, from October 15 to April 15, for wheat, oats and barley. This gave 


4 considerable advantages to the Eastern feeders: 

1) It eliminated the worry that their feed requirements will not be un- 
loaded before the freeze-up; 

2) It gave them the advantage to have grain stored in Eastern elevators 


without any cost to them, long before the close of navigation, at a time when 


water freight rates and insurance rates are much lower than in November 
and December; 

3) It is a big saving to Eastern feeders, not having to pay the storage 
charges of 1¢ per bushel per month; 

4) They can buy even somewhat more than their anticipated winter re- 
quirements, because the Department of Agriculture pays not only the storage 
charges until April 15th, but gives also the full refund for the six month 
period, if the feed grain is taken out of the elevator after the opening of navi- 
gation. 

Looking at all these facts, we see again that the Eastern feeder can pro- 
tect himself 100% against losses through price fluctuation. He is also fully 
protected as far as timely delivery of his grain is concerned. Furthermore, 
there is no other line where the marginal profit is as low as the profit of the 
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Winnipeg shippers and the wholesale distributor, and the feedmills who sup- 
ply the farmer. Here is a description of how grain is handled from the moment 


it is sold at the Lakehead by the Canadian Wheat Board. All shipments of 


Western grains to the East are concentrated at Fort William, the only port 
of departure for the boats crossing the Great Lakes. Although the Canadian 
Wheat Board operated only from one single port and sells only in very large 
quantities, they employ the services of about 20 appointed so-called Agents 
of the Board to sell, transport and distribute Western grain stored at the Lake- 
head instead of assuming the impossible task of doing everything themselves. 
On the other hand, the proposal of the Feed Bankers, including the Cana- 
dian Federation of Agriculture, favours the establishment of a Crown agency 
in Eastern Canada which would have to sell and distribute feed grains in 
carloads or trucks, from elevators in about 20 Eastern ports, to not less than 
1500 cooperatively or privately owned feedmills, etc., in the six Eastern Prov- 

inces. 
_ Because feedmills in the country are short of cash and buy grain only 


when it is needed, to avoid carrying charges they take their grain at the last . 


moment and only in the smallest possible quantity. There is no “‘superman” 
who can foresee how much grain and which grade is needed in any of these 
Eastern ports at any definite time. We have in Eastern Canada a number of 
districts which have a surplus of feed grain. This applies particularly to 
Ontario, where the production of corn and oats has increased considerably. 
Farmers in these areas are interested in a rise in the price of feed grain while 
farmers in other areas of course want feed grain at lower prices. In any event, 
the pattern of production and demand for feed grain is different in each Eastern 
Province. Is there going to be a “central” agency for each Province? All this 
precludes bulk buying in large quantities. Moreover, who is going to provide: 
the funds to buy the grain before loading at the Lakehead, advance the freight, 
claim the freight subsidies and sell and distribute the grain without creating 
friction and discontent, and who is going to take the risk of anything going 
wrong? 

We have, in the Province of Quebec, at least 600 cooperatively and pri- 
vately owned feedmills and other buyers of feed grain and most of them, 
due to the sorry financial state of the farm economy, are obliged to buy feed 
grain on credit. Who is going to finance the country distributors (feedmills, 
etc.) and who is going to take the credit risk? 


Talking about credit, I am prepared to give evidence, through the records 
and the balance sheets of our Company, that only 2% of the hundreds of 


privately owned feedmills and cooperatives who do business with us, are able 


to pay cash; all the others taking credit terms from 30 to 90 days. This in 


spite of the fact that our gross profit is about 1¢ per bushel or $20 to $30 per 


carload worth $2,500 to $3,000. 

The 20 agents of the Wheat Board include the 4 large farmers pools in 
Manitoba, Alberta and Saskatchewan, and the United Grain Growers who also 
retain membership and seats on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange where all West- 
ern grain is handled. The prices of the Canadian Wheat Board, and also the 


quotations of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, are published daily and reprinted 


in most Canadian newspapers. The grain loading costs at Fort William eleva- 
tors, established long ago by the Board of Grain Commissioners, do not change 
but remain stable for years. Therefore, any buyer of feed grain in the East 
ean check to the fraction of a cent how much profit a Winnipeg shipper is — 
making on his grain, plus the cost of delivering the grain from the elevator 
to the boat. Also, water freight rates from the Lakehead to the East are com- 
mon knowledge. 
29973-5—4 
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_ Here is an example how every buyer of grain in the East, wholesaler or 
retail feedmill, can check the profit of the shippers in Winnipeg and the profit 
that the Eastern wholesale distributor can realize. Taking for example the 
September ist official wheat board price for #5 wheat, of $1.744 per bushel in 
store Fort William; add the cost of loading the wheat from the Fort William 
elevator on the boat at the rate established by the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners, plus cost of insurance, etc., totalling 34¢ per bushel, add the boat rate 
Fort William Montreal of 10¢ per bushel and we arrive at a cost price of $1.88 
per bushel CIF Montreal. The unloading of the wheat in Montreal and the 
subsequent loading of wheat by the elevator on railway cars or trucks average 
1i¢ per bushel, making a total price of $1.894 per bushel track Montreal. A 
bushel of wheat is 60 lbs. Therefore, the cost price is $3.15 per 100 lbs. The 
freight subsidy Fort William-Montreal is 25¢ per 100 lbs., making the net cost 
price, without any profit for the Winnipeg shipper or the Eastern wholesaler, 
$2.90 per 100 lbs. The government pays an arbitrary freight rate, from Montreal 
to final destination for shipment by rail, in full. Therefore, the net cost price, 
delivered to the feedmill, is the same. So far as.oats and barley are concerned 
everybody can establish, in the same manner, ae cost per 100 lbs., subsidy 
deducted, delivered to the country feedmill, by taking as basis the daily pub- 
lished prices of the Canadian Wheat Board for oats and barley in store Fort 
William. Water rates for oats and barley are of course lower per bushel, be- 
cuse a bushel of oats is only 34 lbs. and a bushel of barley 48 lbs. 

My firm pays, for the handling of grain at Fort William, including the 
paper work and the financing of the grain until the grain arrives in Montreal, 
1 of a cent per bushel. I believe that the same margin of profit is paid by the 
other wholesalers in Montreal, most of them having their head-office in Win- 
nipeg anyway. We add to our cost-price CIF Montreal, 3¢ per 100 lbs., which 
leaves us a gross profit of $24 for an 80,000 lbs. car-load worth about $2,000 to 
$2500. Other wholesalers are basing their sales on the same margin of profit. 

Country feedmills are invited to call any time collect for market informa- 
tion before buying, besides receiving regularly price-lists giving them the daily 
quotations for wheat, oats and barley. Having thus shopped around, they then — 
buy where the offers are cheapest. 

In view of the small profit margin of the wholesalers, grain was invoiced 
still ten years ago basis cash against documents. For quite some years now this 
is no longer possible as practically all country feedmills require terms of 30 
to 90 days for payment, because of the long-term credits they have to give to 
the farmers to keep them in business. 

Winnipeg shippers of Western grain and Eastern wholesalers are errone- 
ously called brokers. A broker is a man who sells or buys a merchandise on 
behalf of the firm he represents, at a flat commission, without doing any financ- 
ing, invoicing or handling and without taking any risk. All Winnipeg shippers ~ 
and Eastern wholesale distributors are grain merchants in the true sense of the 
word, handling the grain for their own account and risk. 

Taking again the Province of Quebec as an example, the wholesale grain 
merchants in our Province have to store the feed grain for their customers dur- 
ing the winter months, in Eastern elevators, and have to advance, before the 
freeze-up, about 20 to 25 million dollars for grain they hold in elevators for 
the account of retailers. 

Feeders are using Western grain largely in feed mixtures. These mixtures 
are made up of about 60% oats and barley, costing according to grade around 
$2.30 per 100 lbs. The balance of 40% is composed of mostly protein and 
mineral supplements and other protein feeds which cost $5.50 to $7.50 per 100 
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lbs. Therefore, the cost of the manufacture of balanced feed rations is deter- 
mined much more by the higher prices of the protein feed than by the cost of 
Western grain. In any event, protein supplements and Soya meal cost double 
or triple the price of oats and barley. 


The Canadian Federation of Agriculture has also demanded, in their brief, 
to take over the handling of the freight subsidy. This would be the best thing 
that could happen to Eastern wholesalers. The complicated system of claiming 
the freight subsidy and all connected paper work, requires -an expensive cleri- 
cal staff. The Canadian Federation of Agriculture does not seem familiar with 
the well-conceived freight subsidy system established by the Department of 
Agriculture since 1941. Wholesale grain merchants for twenty-two years have 
been obliged to advance the money for the freight subsidy payments, without 
interest, and have to maintain a permanent, experienced staff to file their 
subsidy claims at considerable expense. It means that all these operations, 
~ which benefit 200,000 Canadian wheat farmers, do not cost the Treasury or the 
Eastern feeders a single cent. 


About 18 million dollars a year are reimbursed by the Treasury for freight 
subsidies which have been advanced during the year by about 100 wholesale 
grain merchants, without interest. About 80 million bushels of Western feed 
grain are used in Eastern Canada every year. This means that the wholesalers 
have to handle a minimum of 70,000 detailed freight subsidy claims yearly. To 
this have to be added probably an equal number of freight subsidy claims for 
formula feeds manufactured by the large feedmills—a particularly complicated 
operation. We shudder to think what chaos would result and what enormous 
costs would accrue if the proposal of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture 
to handle Eastern feed grain and the freight subsidies through a central agency, 
was put into effect. To make it clear and simple, the proposal of the Federation 
would only create chaos and involve huge expenses FOR SOMETHING WHICH 
EASTERN FARMERS HAVE BEEN GETTING FREE OF CHARGE FOR THE 
LAST 22 YEARS. 


It seems that it would be impossible to find the large number of ex- 
perienced people, who should be bilingual, (more than 50% of feed grains are 
consumed in the French-speaking Province of Quebec and part of Eastern 
Ontario and New Brunswick) to staff the ‘central agency”. Also, the feed- 
mills who manufacture feed and sell-it to farmers at great credit risk, having 
to finance them completely ‘ad infinitum”, do not deserve to be accused as 
being ‘“‘speculators” or “profiteers”. The demand of the Federation for a ‘‘cen- 
tral agency” therefore is basically an indictment of the management of their 
own members, particularly of the Western grain pools and the three central 
co-operatives in Toronto, Montreal and Moncton. If the four Western pools, in 
spite of their big line and terminal elevators and their capable management, 
have abstained from selling the grain they store in Western Canada and Fort 
William directly, without any intermediary, to the Eastern market or for ex- 
port, it is simply because the profit which can be realized is far too small and 
the risks far too high—chances which the pools cannot take, as they administer 
the property of the Western farmers. It is equally wrong to minimize the 
efficiency of the management of the three big central co-operatives in Montreal, 
Toronto and Moncton (with about 700 affiliated co-operatives) who are well 
equipped to give the best possible service to the farmers. These old-timers do 
~ not need an appointed tutor to tell them how to run their business. It is equally 
unjustified to suggest that the privately owned enterprises, including the feed- 
- mills, abattoirs and secondary industries, do not do an excellent and sometimes 
thankless job in trading with Eastern farmers. AFTER ALL A PRIVATELY 
OWNED FEEDMILL IN THE COUNTRY, OR A WHOLESALE GRAIN MER- 
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CHANT CANNOT SELL A POUND OF GRAIN TO THE CONSUMERS IF THE 
PRICE IS NOT LOWER THAN THE PRICE QUOTED BY THE iscsi ce 
OWNED AND TAX EXEMPTED CO-OPERATIVES. 


16% Hog-grower is sold by these feedmills in our Province at between 


$3.45 to $3.80 per 100 lbs. on long-term credit. I have been 53 years in this 
business and am unable to understand why they sell at such a low margin of 
profit. . 

We all are getting tired to be accused of being speculators and profiteers. 
26 grain merchants in Montreal alone have gone out of business in the last 
15 years. I am a firm believer in the necessity for farm cooperatives, so long 
as they are run as an efficient business and can sell cheaper and better goods 
to their members than the private trade, and can buy the farmers’ produce 
at higher prices than the private trade is willing to pay. 

China and Russia had been for years the largest producers of grain. I 
have visited Russia and their six satellites, a long time before the war of 
1914 and also afterwards. All these countries who formerly had grain sur- 


pluses, are now begging for our grain. It is not the weather alone which is } 


responsible for their implied misfortune. It is the totalitarian system that 
controls agriculture in those countries which stifles the incentive and initiative 
of the individuals. To close with the words of Montesquieu: “A country is 
as fertile as it is free.” 


ROBERT C. BOSCO 
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APPENDIX (3) 


HANDLINGS OF U.S. CORN AT EASTERN ELEVATORS 


Millions of Bushels 
Open of Navigation 


to 1962 1963 
June 27th 4.9 a 
August 28th LO 2 5.9 
October 31st 12 8.1 
December 5th 16.7 8.8 
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APPENDIX (4) 
FEEDS 
. Retail prices per 100 pounds delivered (bags included) as at October Ist, 1963 
Source: Dominion BuRgEaAv oF STATISTICS 
BritTIsH COLUMBIA PRAIRIE. PROVINCES 
Range Range 
No. of _——-——-_ Average No. of ——-—————— _ Average 
Firms Low High Price Firms Low High Price 
$ $ M $7 ooo 
Grains 
Wien CVACKOG Sols ees ok ss 21 3.80-5. 65 4,22 * . ¥ ; 
Gate, UNgrouned sis ook sec eh 29 2. 75-3. 90 3.07 17 2.08-3.35 2.61 
Barley -eround Soko es os 29 2. 70-3. 95 a a 19 2.00-3. 20 2.59 
Wheat, unground............ 29 3.25-4.25 | 3.57 18 2. 50-3. 90 3.09 
Dairy and Cattle Feeds 
Dairy Ration (16%)......... 27 3.35-4. 80 3.85 24 3.10-4. 45 3.68 
Dairy Supplement (82%).... 15 5. 20-6. 90 5. 68 36 4.30-5.80 S42 
Hog Feeds 
Hog Concentrate (35%)...... * ig * 24 5.30-7. 20 6.00 
Hog Grower Mash........... 27 3.43-4. 90 4.14 28 3. 20-4. 70 3.73 
Poultry Feeds 
Chick Starter Mash (18-20%) 25 4,50-6.15 5.14 40 4, 20-5. 90 4.96 
Laying Mash (17-20%)....... 29 3. 68-5. 75 4.61 35 3.35-5. 50 4,28 
Broiler Starter Mash (20-23%) 14 4,80-5.95 5. 28 15 4, 70-5. 60 ea 94 
Turkey Growing Mash...... 19 4,31-5.50 4.77 25 3. 90-6. 60 4.85 
ONTARIO QUEBEC MaRITIME PROVINCES 
No. Low HighAver. No. Low HighAver. No. Low High Aver. 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 
Grains 
Com cracked oe. ke. 42 3.25-4.85 3.93 37 3.50-4.50 3.91 19 4.00-4.80 4.48 
Oats, uliground.....:. 600.0). 42 2.70-3.50 3.04 46 2.65-3.60 3.02 21 2.50-3.65 3.27 
Barley, ground: ..0:2:. 00.4%... 39 2.70-3.95 3.27 48 2.80-3.70 3.10 21 2.90-3.95 3.46 
Wheat, unground.........:.. 43 3.25-4.60 3.67 42 2.90-4.30 3.63 23 3.60-4.70 3.98 
Dairy and Cattle Feeds 
Dairy Ration (16%)......... 44 3.20-4.90 3.94 46 3.10-4.40 3.64 23 3.45-4.25 3.78 
Dairy Supplement (24%).... 24 4.00-5.40 4.65 16 3.70-5.380 4.52 7 3.95-5.00 4.48 
Hog Feeds 
Hog Concentrate (35%)...... 31 5.80-7.45 6.45 22 5.75-6.90 6.28 8 6.00-7.35 6.56 
Hog Grower Mash........... 40 3.50-4.80 4.04 40 3.50-4.90 3.94 21 3.75-5.00 4.19. 
Poultry Feeds 
Chick Starter Mash (18-20%) 34 4.80-6.15 5.36 40 4.15-6.30 4.93 17 4.70-6.20 5.45 
Laying Mash (17-20%)....... 41 4.00-5.60 4.72 48 4,00-5.40 4.57 22 4.40-5.60 4.79 
Broiler Starter Mash (20-23%) 16 5.00-6.00 5.56 11 5.05-6.20 5.54 5 5.40-5.75 5.58 
Turkey Growing Mash...... 18 4.75-5.90 5.45 14 4.50-6.10 5.17 6 4.60-5.60 5.31 


* Fewer than five firms reporting Mash includes pellets, crumbles, cubes, etc. 


Markets Information Section 
Department of Agriculture 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


THURSDAY, December 19, 1963 
(12) 


: The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day at 
10.05 o’clock a.m. The Chairman, Mr. Russell Honey, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Armstrong, Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), Bechard, 
Beer, Bigg, Danforth, Dionne, Enns, Gauthier, Harkness, Honey, Lamb, Loney, 
Madill, Matheson, McCutcheon, Mullally, O’Keefe, Olson, Ouellet, Pigeon, 

Ricard, Roxburgh, Stefanson, Vincent, Watson (Assiniboia), Whelan.— (27) 


In attendance: From the Maritime Cooperative Services Limited: Dr. B; 
W. Walsh. 


The Clerk read the Report of the Subcommittee’s meeting of Tuesday, 
December 17, 1963. 


The Subcommittee of the Standing Committee on Agriculture and 
Colonization met this day in room 308 West Block. 


Members present: Messrs. Honey, Mullally, Peters, and Danforth 
(for Mr. Hamilton) .—(4). 


The Subcommittee reviewed a draft Report to the House prepared 
by the Chairman, and approved the said Report, subject to amendment, 
when studied by the Committee. It was agreed that the said draft Report 
should be submitted to the Committee “in camera” at its meeting on 
Thursday afternoon, December 19, 1963, so that the Report may be ready 
for submission to the House on Friday, December 20, 1963. 


Agreed,—That the Report of the Subcommittee be adopted as read. 


The Chairman introduced Dr. Walsh. 
Dr. Walsh made a statement and the Committee proceeded to the ques- 
tioning of the witness. 


Agreed,—That a map indicating the Locations of Grain Elevators in 
Eastern Canada be appended to this day’s evidence. (See Appendix (1). 


It was also agreed the letter from Mr. W. D. Dernier to the Clerk be 
appended to the evidence. (See Appendix (2). 


The questioning of the witness being concluded, the Chairman thanked 
Dr. Walsh. 


At 11.05 o’clock a.m., the Committee adjourned to 3.30 o’clock p.m., this 
day to consider, in camera, a draft Report to the House. 
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AFTERNOON SITTING 
THURSDAY, December 19, 1963. 
(13) 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day, 
‘in camera’, at 3.40 o’clock p.m. The Chairman, Mr. Russell C. Honey, presided. 


Members present: Messrs. Armstrong, Asselin (Richmond-Wolfe), Bechard, 
Berger, Choquette, Danforth, Enns, Ethier, Gauthier, Gendron, Honey, Lamb, 
Langlois, Loney, Madill, Matte, McCutcheon, Mullally, Pigeon, Vincent, Whelan — 
and Watson (Assiniboia)—(22). 


The Committee proceeded to the consideration of its draft Report to the 
House. 


After a brief discussion it was Agreed that the said draft Report be adopted, 
as amended, as the Committee’s Second Report to the House. 


On motion of Mr. Danforth, seconded by Mr. Enns, 


Resolved,—That the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman and the Clerk be 
highly commended for the efficient service to this Committee. 


D. E. Levesque, 
Clerk of the Committee. | 


REPORT TO THE HOUSE 3 
FRIDAY, December 20, 1968. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization has the honour 
to present its 


SECOND REPORT 
The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization has the 


Pursuant to its Order from the House dated October 31, 1963, Your Com- 
mittee has made a thorough examination of: 

1. The Report for 1962 of the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada 
and approved the said Report and commends the Board on the performance 
of its duties. 

2. The Report of the Canadian Wheat Board for the crop year ended July 
31, 1962, and the Supplementary Report of the Canadian Wheat Board for 
1961-62 pool accounts for wheat and approved the said Report and Supple- 

mentary Report and commends the Board on the performance of its duties. 

Pursuant to the said Order from the House Your Committee commenced 
an examination of the Report of the Department of Agriculture for Canada for 
the year ended March 31, 1963, with particular reference to the matters relat- 
ing to the difference between the price received for feed grains by the pro- 
ducers in the prairie provinces of Western Canada and the price paid by live- 
stock feeders in Eastern Canada and British Columbia. In the course of this 
examination the Committee has examined: 

1. The Minister of Agriculture and his officials. 

2. The Chief Commissioner and Officials of the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners. 

3. The Assistant Chief Commissioner and officials of the Canadian Wheat 
Board. 

4. Officials of The Canadian Federation of Agriculture, The Catholic 
Farmers’ Union (U.C.C.) and The Coopérative Fédérée. 

5. Officials of The Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 

6. Officials of The Association for the Development and Protection of 


Eastern Agriculture Inc. 


7. An official of The Maritime Cooperative Services, Limited. 


- Time did not permit your Committee to complete its examination of the 
said Report of the Department of Agriculture for Canada. Your Committee 
deems it necessary to examine other witnesses before reporting to the House 
with reference to the said Report and with particular reference to the matters 
of feed grains as above-mentioned. 


Time did not permit your Committee to examine the Report of the Agri- 
cultural Stabilization Board for the year ended March 31, 1963. 


Your Committee respectfully recommends that at the beginning of the next 
session of Parliament this Committee be organized as expeditiously as possible 
and the following items be referred to it: 

1. The examination of the Report of the Agricultural Stabilization Board 
for the year ended March 31, 1963. 
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2. The completion of the examination of the Report of the Department of 
Agriculture for Canada for the year ended March 31, 1963, with particular 
reference to the difference between the price received for feed grains by the 
producers in the prairie provinces of Western Canada and the price paid by 
livestock feeders in Eastern Canada and British Columbia and that the evi- 
dence adduced before this Committee in this session be referred to the Com- 
mittee constituted in the next session, and that such Committee have leave to 
receive such evidence as part of the said examination. 


A copy of the Minutes of Proceedings and Evidence, Issues Nos. 1 to 7 
inclusive, is appended. 


Respectfully submitted, 


RUSSELL C. HONEY, 
Chairman. 


EVIDENCE 


THURSDAY, December 19, 1963. 


The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think we have a quorum. With the commit- 
tee’s permission we will start now. 


; I will ask Mr. Levesque to read the minutes of the subcommittee’s meet- 
Ing which took place on Tuesday. (See Report of Minutes of Proceedings). 


The CHAIRMAN: You have heard the minutes of the subcommittee’s meet- 
ing. Are they adopted by this committee? 


Agreed. 


Mr. PIGEON: Mr. Chairman, on Tuesday, December 10, 1963, I placed a. 
motion before the committee, seconded by Mr. Vincent. The motion was 


That the committee recommend to the government that legislative 
measures be taken at the next session with a view to establishing an 
agency for feed grains to stabilize the price of feed grain in eastern 
Canada and British Columbia. | 


As you know, we probably close the session tomorrow. I know the com- 
mittee will continue its work in the next session, but if we wait until the 
next session it will be impossible for the government to take any steps along 
these lines. For those reasons I would very much appreciate it if the committee 
would decide on this matter this morning so that if the wish of the committee 
is that such an agency be established this policy can be included in the throne 

speech. 


Mr. Ouson: Is this the last group which wishes to make representations to 
this committee before we write the report? 


The CHAIRMAN: No, we have two other witnesses who have indicated 
they would like to appear before the committee. One is Mr. Frank Howard, 
member of parliament for Skeena, and the other is the Montreal corn exchange. 
As the committee members know, we have no time to hear any more witnesses 
in this session, and we wish to report to the house. The draft report is ready 
for consideration by the committee this afternoon. I would like the assistance 
of the committee in this matter. My feeling, Mr. Pigeon, with respect, is that 
the matter you raised would be quite properly raised this afternoon when the 
committee sits to consider its report. As I say, I will ask for the assistance of 
the committee on this, whether or not they wish to deal with your motion now. 
However, we have Dr. Walsh here, and I think most members would like to 
conclude this meeting by 11 o’clock when the house sits. I think this afternoon 
wouid be the appropriate time to deal with your motion. 


Mr. PIGEON: I agree, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you. 

Gentlemen, I would like to introduce Dr. Waldo Walsh to you. Dr. Walsh 
is the director of the Maritime Cooperative Advisory Services, and I am going to 
ask him if he will be kind enough, not letting modesty restrain him, just to 
give the committee a brief background of his qualifications and experience in 
this field and then go on with some remarks that he would like to make to the 
committee. When those are concluded, members may like to ask some ques- 
‘tions of Dr. Walsh. 
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Mr. DANFORTH: Before we > proceed, may I request that Dr. Walsh also in 
his opening remarks give us a bare outline of the Maritime Cooperative Serv- 


ices so that we may know beforehand exactly the scope of the group from 


which we are hearing the report. 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes, thank you, Mr. Danforth. 


Dr. WALDO WALSH, (Director, Maritime Cooperative Advisory Service: 
Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, I am delighted to be here and I hope that through 
questioning something may come out that may be helpful to you in your 
deliberations. 

I am an adviser to four cooperatives in the maritime area. It is a job 
that I took on after I retired as deputy minister of agriculture for the prov- 
ince of New Brunswick, a job I held for 20 years. The one company which is 
the largest cooperative is the Maritime Cooperative Services. It is a cooperative 
which was established in 1927. I was one of the organizers when I was working 
as a field man in Nova Scotia for the federal government, Department of Agri- 
culture. At that time the department felt it was important to help the farmers 
in their marketing plans, and eventually we set up in the three provinces some 
70 livestock shipping clubs; and these, in April, 1927, were brought together 


under an organization which is now known as the Maritime Cooperative Serv- — 


ices. 

After some years in livestock marketing that organization felt they should 
service their people, and it first went into feed and now it is in general lines 
of service to farmers, such as spray materials, fertilizers and so on. They have 
a volume of business amounting to something like $20 million a year. They 
service possibly over half of the farmers of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, 
maybe 60 per cent of them, and to some extent in Prince Edward Island. Pee 
sibly that wil give you euiibicat background. 

I should go a little further and say that the maritime provinces, ineliting 
Newfoundland, bring in from western Canada annually 300,000 tons of sub- 
sidized feeds, which as you know now are grain mill feeds and screenings. Of 
that amount, our organization, the Maritime Cooperative Services, handle over 
40 per cent in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

I should point out about myself—though perhaps it is not very interesting 
because you have already heard a little to this effect—that I have been associ- 


ated with agriculture for 40 years. First I was with the Department of Agri- 


culture and Livestock, New Brunswick, later in the department here, then in 
Nova Scotia, and then in western Canada for a short time on livestock promo- 
tion. Later I was professor of animal husbandry in an agricultural college. I 
then went to the Canadian National Railways, and finished as superintendent 
of agriculture for that company, with scope from coast to coast: I have been 
back in Nova Scotia for 30 years, first as director of marketing—there was no 
deputy minister at that time—and later as deputy minister. I retired a year ago, 
up to full age, too, at the time. 

Mr. Dernier, who is the general manager and wrote the letter, is ill, and 
I was asked to fill in in his place. I am not a technical grain man or a feed 
man. The first thing I want to say to you is that we fully subscribe to the 
representations made by the Canadian federation of agriculture. The main 


theme of their recommendation is that an independent agency be established, — 


one that can work with all the departments involved. As you know—it has 
been said to you many times, I know, because I have read all the evidence, and 
I am trying not to repeat—there are four agencies involved at all times. 
There are four agencies involved at all times. We believe that co-ordina- 
tion can bring about the effect of getting feeds to the feeders of livestock in 
eastern Canada with the least friction and the least costs, and that it will not 
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in any way interfere with the price that the western farmer gets. We just want 
a little efficiency and a little help. 

We in the east, our organization, are very happy that the three prairie 
‘provinces have the finest marketing system on the North American continent. 
I refer, of course, to the Canadian wheat board. And I think this year has 
~ proved more than previous years that this statement is correct. They are doing 
a tremendous job. They are charged by the government of Canada to do the 
best they can to sell the product of the prairies in the form of grain to the 
world at the best price to the western farmer, and we have no complaint on 
that. . 

We do, however, want something to work for us in the east, and a com- 

parable type of service that can be rendered by a central independent agency 
—not an arm of government, or not a part of a department. We believe that 
they can do that very effectively. We do not think, or we do not recommend, 
that it is necessary that such a body or agency be in the marketing, the buy- 
ing and selling. I want to make that very clear from the beginning. 

This is not my own opinion alone. It is not the opinion of any one man. 
It is the opinion of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture and the eastern 
- agricultural feed committee of which I am a member. By the way, there are 

nine members, and we have met 11 times since September, 1962. 

There are three from Ontario, three from Quebec, and three from the 
maritimes. We work on these plans, we discuss matters with the ministers and 
others, and we pass along our recommendations to the Canadian federation, 
while they in turn have supported our representations. The brief that was made 
to the Hon. Harry Hays and his associates on May 8 by the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Agriculture embodies practically the same recommendations that 
you have heard since then. I think I have said almost everything as fast as I 
could, having in mind the time factor. 

. The CHarrMAN: Thank you, Dr. Walsh. I know the members will want to 
- ask you some questions. I have on my list Mr. Pigeon and Mr. Danforth. 


_ Mr. Pickton: My first words are to congratulate Dr. Walsh for his state- 
ment. Now, may I ask you, sir, in view of the emergency situation we have in 
British Columbia and in the eastern provinces, if you recommend that govern- 
ment take steps next session to create this body? 


Mr. WALSH: Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Pigeon, that is exactly what we hope 
will happen. We would like to see this in full operation by the beginning of 
this crop season, which would be the Ist of August. And if that is to be done, 
it will have to be set up a little earlier. 


Mr. PIGEON: What do you recommend in view, of your experience, to 
stabilize the price of feed grain, so as not to have any speculation? 


Mr. WALSH: There has been a great change in the system of freight assist- 
ance since its inception. It was started in October, 1941, and at that time the 
principle of the policy—which I think is still held—was that it deliver feed to 
all parts of eastern Canada and British Columbia at equal transportation costs 
to the feeder. Is that clear. I would like to do this because it has a bearing on 
your question. At that time, it was 50 cents per ton to the man in St. Hyacinthe, 
to the man in Guelph, and to the man in Truro, Nova Scotia. Subsequently 
there was a change in the freight rates. Many of them were absorbed by the 
Department of Agriculture or the government. Gradually they went up, but 
in doing so we did not go up uniformally. We in the maritimes have our mill 
feed screenings which up to now have come forward almost solely by rail. 
They are bagged, as you know. We pay $6.20 freight, so we do not get it asa 
gift. ; 

With the seaway there have been some changes, and as far as possible 
they are being utilized. But there are some embodiments—am I getting too . 
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much into detail? There are some embodiments in getting all of it on water 
and water only, because that means that there are some areas which at the 
present time we cannot service well. There are not elevators where there 
should be elevators. We think the job of the agency should be to study this 
problem. I do not want to go down and say it should be “there”. We want them 
to study it. 

If there is an end effect, it will save money for the feeders and the govern- 
ment. If there is volume now for a port, let us do something about it. I have 
before me—and I will file it—it is nothing very pretentious—a map of eastern 
Canada, a blue print® which shows all the elevators, the public elevators, that 
are utilized. It will show what I am trying to say to you. It shows that Halifax 
has the only elevator in the maritimes with facilities for unloading and loading 
grain, and that if we move back, if we move to extremities of our provinces, 
we may have to go 300 miles to service them. On the other hand, up in 
Ontario, and to a little extent in Quebec, there is not too much. There are no 
elevators further than from 60. to 70 miles from the farmer. That is the 
situation. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN: Thank you. May I ask the committee if it is agreed that 
this map supplied by Dr. Walsh indicating the location of grain elevators in 
eastern Canada be filed and appended to the proceedings of this committee? 


Agreed. (See appendix ‘A’’.) 
Mr. PIGEON: You are speaking in favour of creating an agency. Do you 
mean for that agency to create a kind of pool? 


Mr. WALSH: No sir, we thought of an agency to study the cheapest and 
best means of transportation of this commodity. It would administer the freight 
assistance policy and would work with all the agencies interested in grain 
movements, such as the harbours board. I have discussed it with some of them 
and they would welcome such an agency. We did not envisage it to be large; 
we only envisaged one good man, and if we get the right man he may need 
a couple of assistants. That is the kind of board we wanted so as to tie these 
things together, and not a big operating organization. 


Mr. DANFoRTH: Mr. Chairman, we have a witness before the committee 
who is so well versed in all aspects of the problem we are studying that I 
would like to ask him some questions concerning the different phases. To 
begin with, sir, Iam very interested in your co-operative and in your remarks 
that you serviced a number of farmers. Since this is a co-operative, are these 
farmers members of the association or does the association only provide services 
to these farmers? Do they have rebates; do they pay membership fees; are 
they in any way affiliated directly with the co-operative itself? 


Mr. WaLsH: The maritime co-operative is the central co-operative for the 
three maritime provinces, and its members are the local co-operatives. The 
farmers are direct members of the local co-operatives under the rebate system 
and all the other things that go with co-operatives. They are an affiliation of 
possibly 225 co-operatives. 


Mr. DANFORTH: These are tied in by boards of directors and representative 
bodies. 

There is another thing in the statement submitted to us on which I have 
a question. Both you and the Canadian Federation of Agriculture have sug- 
gested that a central feed agency be set up, and you, as well as the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture, have recommended that perhaps this could be 
handled by a single competent individual plus some associates. However, on 
questioning, the secretary of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture said 
that in their opinion this man would be employed in an advisory capacity only. 
And yet, I see that your submission here suggests that they should have power 
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to administer the policies. Is there any difference in opinion in there? Is it 
your opinion that it should be carried one step further? 


Mr. WALSH: I am not too clear on that statement concerning the advisory 
capacity. I thought we were in complete agreement, and as I have already said 
the agency would do everything humanly possible to work with the existing 
agencies, the feed producers and handlers, to smooth out these things. How- 
ever, we did ask that the agency be just like the Canadian wheat board, that 
they in turn work under an advisory committee that would be in close touch 
‘with the agency at all times. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Then your interpretation is that the agency working in 
an advisory capacity only would lack the necessary powers, should they be 
necessary? 


Mr. WALSH: My opinion is that the agency should have rather wide and 
firm powers and that they work under an advisory committee made up 
exclusively of farmers, such as stock feeders and purchasers of grain. 


Mr. DANFORTH: We would have in effect two bodies, an advisory body 
representing the farmers and particular segments of the business concerned, 
and this proposed government agency with powers to administer. Am I correct 
in this assumption? Is this the picture you portray? 


Mr. WALSH: I think that is right. We would have an agency, a government 
organization with administrative powers, and then the government would name 
an advisory committee to work with the agency on making policy and advising 
on things that the people need. The agency would be made up of purchasers 
of western feed grain and livestock feeders. _ 


_Mr. DANForRTH: I should like to carry this a little further. You are quite 
familiar with government departments. Would you envisage the agency as being. 


in the civil service category and the advisory board being appointed by the 
government? 


Mr. WALSH: I envisage it to be just like the Canadian wheat board. What 
we would like would be an agency just like the Canadian wheat board with 
an advisory committee attached to it. 


Mr. DANFoRTH: It was my understanding, when questioning the secretary 
of the Canadian Federation of Agriculture, that their policy was that this 
agency be in an advisory capacity only with no administrative powers. 

There is another statement here in this brief which I should like to refer 
to. It deals with the fact that the Canadian feed manufacturers in eastern 
Canada are working on perhaps the narrowest margin of any manufacturing 
business in Canada. This puzzles me because the whole purpose of this com- 
mittee is to determine why there is such a large discrepancy in price—and 
if there is one—between the western producer and the eastern feeder. And 
yet, each segment we have had in here, along the whole grain pipe line, has 
given us this same assurance, that their’s is the smallest margin of profit 
mark-up of any business in Canada today. Now, we have reached the end of 
the pipe line and have received the same assurance, can you tell me whether 
there is in effect a large mark-up between the western producer and the 
eastern feeder, and if so, where does it occur? 


Mr. WausH: Now I am getting a little bit out of my field and we will 
get into some technicalities. I have said, and will support it, that the retail 
sellers of feed, the processors local and otherwise, work on very narrow margins, 
that is through the hundreds of little mills and distributors. You know how the 
purchases are made and the part which the Canadian wheat board plays in it. 
You know that there are agents in between there, brokers and agents, and 
that the delivery is finally made at some mill in the east where it is mixed 
into many kinds of feeds. There is a little thing there which can happen. 
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Maybe we may need some help and guidance, aa this help and guidance may’ 


save us all some money. For three years we have tried to get space in ‘the 
Prescott elevator, which is one of the elevators we use. We tried it in June, and 
- in July and each time we were promised the space. At last the delivery was: 
to be made in October, that was clear, but when we went to our grain agents: 
who employ the boats, they could not move on the first of October because: 
there was no space in Prescott. After a lot of hard bargaining each year we 
were successful in getting a boat tied up to the Prescott quays or wharf just. 
about freeze-up,time. We always got it about six weeks late and we had to 
leave the grain on the boat for a little while. 


That does not answer your question, but the following one will, I think. 
This year, because of many factors that you well know, transportation, and 
the big overseas shipments and no space in Prescott, we were delayed and 
delayed. At last we got a boat. She just nosed in yesterday, I do not know 
how she did it. Before she got there we thought she was never going to: 
make it so we started shopping around for feed to meet our needs in case 
the boat could not get here. 


This is the statement I wish to put in; it was written on December 10: The | 
reason we could not get the grain into Prescott, according to this statement, 


was the unavailability of space at Prescott, presumably owing to one or more 


grain brokers in the Montreal-Toronto area placing heavy stocks in this eleva- 
tor during late summer and early fall, and after the close of navigation charg- 
ing exorbitant premiums for the grain being held. I believe this is what you 
are trying to get at. I can only quote what the grain man tells me, because 
I am not an authority: This has been a common occurrence for the past num- 
ber of years; it has resulted in the eastern feeder paying considerably more for 
his grain than should be the case. A Montreal grain broker—this is December 10 


—now is offering oats and barley spot Prescott at 104 cents and 12 cents over 


the May option respectively; that is, 103 cents in respect of oats and 12 cents. 
in respect of barley. This is a premium of from 5 to 6 cents per bushel, or $1.75 — 


or $2 a ton over what we paid for the grain at that spot some two weeks ago, © 


The point is that the over-all grain prices did not change, but the premium — 


changed because the buyer wanted the grain, and if he could not get it off 
the boat, he would have to bring it in by rail which would cost him more. So, 
in a matter of hours or days the whole thing is changed. Thank God we do not 
have to take it, because we have the boat there. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Mr. Chairman, may I follow this a little further. I think . 


this is important. I would like to ask your opinion because of your experience. 
Would you say that in the past it has been a practice of grain merchants to 
bring in supplies and place them in terminal elevators in the east for distribu- 
tion to the eastern trade through the different channels; that is, bring them 


in at low water rates during the navigational season and then create a rising — 
price during the winter months that is just below the price which would be 


set on grain brought in by rail, whether or not this is in respect of the importa- 
tion of foreign grain—and I am speaking of the United States? Can we be led. 
to believe that this has been the picture? 


Mr. WALSH: Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Danforth, I think you have stated my | 


case better than I did myself. 
Mr. DANFORTH: You agree that this has been the picture? 
Mr. WALSH: Yes; that is where the spreads are. 


{ 


Mr. DANFORTH: In other words, these grain merchants have had their 


nominal brokerage: fees, and so on, plus premiums, because of the inability to — 


obtain grain through any other source. 


: 


A 


a 
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ae Mts WALSH: In my opinion, sir, that is why some of those who give 
evidence to you in this committee are so violently opposed to the co-operatives. 
It is because the co-operatives do not have that interest; they are trying to 
pass it on to the feeders, but they get caught off base. 


Mr. DANFoRTH: Any profit which is accrued through the co-operative 
‘would go back to the farmer? 


Mr. WALSH: Yes. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Because the grain is in the hands of a very few men in 
the east, would it be possible at times that artificial scarcities, or rumours of 
an artificial scarcity, could create a drastic increase in prices? 


Mr. WauLsH: I think it is possible, sir; it could be. I do not know just 
what effect the rumours would have. The chances are not as great now as 
they were before the co-operatives were in the business. They are sort of a 
- leveller of these things, especially in Quebec and our area where we are up 
in the 35 or 40 per cent category. 


Mr. DANFORTH: It would follow then—and I can understand this—that 
your recommendation in respect of administering feed grain policies would 
make it possible for adequate supplies to be on hand to take care of the normal 
trading. This is my understanding of your word “administer’’. 


Mr. WALSH: We think that agency would sit down with the Canadian 
wheat board, the harbours board and the board of grain commissioners, to 
work out a formula whereby ample storage would be provided for bona fide 
users. It would be on a certain percentage basis in keeping with requirements; 
but it would prevent me, as a free wheeler from getting all the space so that 
you could not get in. 


Mr. DANFORTH: I have one more question, Mr. Chairman, and then I will 
_ pass to someone else. I am sure others are interested in this. I am very much 
interested in the statement on page 2 where you say you were refused forward 
sales. Would you please elaborate a little on this. I think this is very important. 


Mr. WALSH: That is the statement of Mr. Dernier who is the general 
manager. There was a problem for the Canadian wheat board. This year the 
situation was rather difficult and unique for them. They had a tremendous 
crop of wheat and the quality was extremely high. For feed, generally, we 
use the lower grades; all feeders do. I think what happened was that in their 
endeavour to get this freed and moving for overseas before the freeze-up, 
for some weeks they were not able to give us much consideration; one can 
understand that. 


Mr. Dernier’s point is, if they had accepted our purchases at the time we 
asked for them to be made—and they did not know they were going to have 
this kind of wheat at the time—we would have been buying a little more 
beneficially than we did two weeks later, or three or four weeks later. I think 
that is the point he is making. I am sure he is not trying to be very caustic 
toward the Canadian wheat board, but is pointing out that even the very 
righteous can slightly err at times. 


Mr. DANFORTH: Would it be possible for grain merchants who are pretty 
close to the transportation facilities to in any way tie up or make impossible 
the procurement of sufficient cargo space to move your orders at the proper 
- time; would it be possible to have a manipulation in this field; would it be 
_ possible for grain merchants to move grain for themselves in such a way that 
it would create the position you found yourselves in owing to the tie-up on 
the lakes, and that this could be the cause rather than anything which is under 
the jurisdiction of the Canadian wheat board. 
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Mr. WALSH: Mr. Chairman, I was very nervous when I came here. I am 
not afraid to talk. However, I want to say you are asking awfully good ques- 
tions. That certainly is possible and probably is what has been done. That is. 
the reason we want someone to protect us against it getting worse in the future. 


Mr. ENNS: Mr. Chairman, I have a supplementary question. The line of 
questioning which Mr. Danforth has pursued has interested me very much; 
mention was made that space was denied at Prescott, and I am wondering at 
what time does the wheat or feed become the property of Maritime Co-opera- 
tive Services Limited? At what point is it designated your wheat as such? Does. 
it come into the elevator marked as your wheat? 


Mr. WALSH: I think I can explain that, sir. It is a little bit complicated. We 
could buy direct from the Canadian wheat board but we would have to have 
a seat on the grain exchange. However, we feel that there are companies in 
Canada—there are 12 of them, five of which are actively engaged, and you 
had their names given to you at one other sitting—which offer a big service. 
These companies are located mostly in Winnipeg; they will buy the grain and 
arrange for it to be put on a boat, as well as arranging the space for you in the 
elevator. 

Mr. ENNS: But is it not still the agent’s grain at this point? 


Mr. WALSH: No; it is earmarked as our grain; we have bought and signed 
all the certificates in respect of this grain, and the price is the price we signed 
for on that date. As I say, they do perform these services for us. 

The reason we could not get into Prescott was that they will not load the 
boat unless they can unload it. Does that answer your question? 


Mr. ENNS: I was under the impression if you had arranged for a certain 
space in June that you would have arranged for a certain specified space, 
whether it be calculated by cubic feet or bushels. I thought perhaps the diffi- 
culty arose because of the fact that the grain did not come in as your grain, so 
to speak, but as an agent’s grain. I am thinking of McCabe, Richardson or 
someone else. I thought perhaps that it only moved out as your grain from 
Prescott and as a result of that there might be some difficulty. 


Mr. WALSH: As far as I am concerned, and I think I am right in this con- 
nection,—I am somewhat on cloud 8 at this point because I do not do this 
type of work—we buy the grain and it is our grain. McCabe, Richardson and 
some of the others are agents, and they arrange for everything else. But, when 
it enters the elevator it is then eartagged as our grain. At least, that is my 
understanding. All the time it has been our grain. There may have been a boat 
there that holds 1 million bushels and we only had 218,000 bushels of sample 
wheat, not even grade wheat, so it must be kept intact. 


The CHAIRMAN: Have you a question, Mr. Whelan? 


Mr. WHELAN: Mr. Chairman, a great number of the questions I was going 
to ask have been answered satisfactorily. One of my questions concerned 
freight assistance. It was mentioned I believe, in the Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture brief or in some other brief that they wanted facilities for unloading 
grain from vessels and delivering it to railway cars and trucks at Saint John. 


What volume would go through that elevator if these facilities were made 
available? 


Mr. WALSH: I am very delighted to try to answer that question; I am get- 
ting back home again. 

I said that Nova Scotia uses 150,000 tons a year of subsidized feed; New 
Brunswick uses 100,000 tons. Of course, this figure varies to some extent and 
the last figures are a little lower because we are in the corn deal pretty 
heavily; it is not in but that is about normal. As you know, we are a country 
of small farms, but I do not need to go into that with you at this time. The 
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last figure I saw in respect of the six southern counties of New Brunswick— 
and, Mr. Phillips can give you these figures right down to the times—indicated 
that 65,000 tons, which represented about 70 per cent of the grain that moves 
to New Brunswick, is distributed within 70 miles of the Saint John elevator. 
For that reason and for the good of ourselves and for the purpose of saving 
some money we have been asking for two years that Saint John be equipped 
to handle that grain. | 


Mr. WHELAN: Have you ever found out what the cost of putting these 
facilities in would be? 


Mr. WALSH: No. 


Mr. WHELAN: I have one further question; you mentioned corn and, of 
course, our area ships quite a bit of corn to the maritimes. Are you satisfied 
with the situation in respect of freight and storage assistance on corn in com- 
_ parison with western feed grain, when corn is a high energy livestock feed? 


Mr. WALSH: We co-operate with the Ontario people right through in 
respect of this whole matter and we supported them on this subject. We were 
pleased to have some of our ideas accepted and I think they were pleased too. 
We want to use Canadian grain and livestock feeds. We want to use the feed 
_ that comes to us the cheapest and we would rather use Canadian. 

There is something at this point I wish to say, on which the westerners 
have been very quiet. They may not realize it but the first idea in respect 
of freight assistance for grain in Canada, to the best of my knowledge, was 
put forward in a speech in the Windsor hotel in Montreal in April, 1939, and 
it was made by westerners. I like the westerners very much; I think they are 
fine people. But, they are just human and when they get a pile of grain out 
there and they do not know what to do with it they just love our market. We 
have a 100 million bushel market here and it could grow into 200 million 
bushels if we produced the livestock we should produce in the east, and I 
think we will. We want to do it. We have more of a grass climate than grain 
climate east of Toronto. However, this was a western group which came 
down; I will not name all of them except to say that the group was headed 
by a man you all have heard about, the hon. John Bracken. I want you to 
know where this idea came from. I hope you westerners remember some day 
in the future you may need us as a market. I am not being critical but I 
_ notice the complexion does change according to the pile-up. 


Mr. ENNs: I am glad you qualified your last statement, when you said: 
you may need us for a market. 

Are you quite optimistic in respect of the future of the livestock industry 
in the maritimes? What do you envisage for this industry? What are the 
potentialities and possibilities in respect of it in the maritime provinces? 


Mr. WALSH: We are getting into a subject now on which I like to speak. 
_ We are an area of small farms. I do not know why I broke off at Toronto; you 
may object to my division. Ontario is a tremendous province for grain growing 
but I think most of it is west of Toronto. Eastern Ontario, Quebec and the 
maritimes are not very much different in many respects agriculturally. We 
in the maritimes have a heavy rainfall and we can grow grass as good as any 
place I have ever seen, and I have been all over Canada, the United States 
and most of Europe. Ours is a grass growing country. It was our concept when 
this western group came down that we would grow grass and livestock and 
would buy grain. 

Let us get into a discusion of the dollars and cents economics involved. 
I want to put this statement on the record because many people forget things 
and I will not be here very long to remind them. 
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The point is that if you grow grain at the average yield we get for oats 
in Nova Scotia a net, over labour, of about $24 per acre. If we put beef cattle 
on the grass and get 400 pounds per acre, and we can get 500 pounds, the gross 
is $80 and it costs $20 for fertilizer and labour, so we get $60. If we feed the 
grass to dairy cows on a fluid milk contract we get $125. With our limited 
acreage why should we grow something that you people can make money on 
if you have a thousand acres and we have only 20 acres at $20? We could not 
continue on that basis, so we want to continue to grow grass. I want to make 
that statement clear because this has a bearing on the future program. 


Mr. WHELAN: I should like to ask one further question in respect of what — 
Dr. Walsh has said about the grain storage. I see Mr. Phillips is here. Perhaps 
he could clarify some of the questions in respect of the position of the ca 
- who it belongs to at different stages. 


Mr. Otson: Mr. Chairman, I have two further questions to ask Dr. Walsh. 


The CHAIRMAN: Perhaps I might interject at this point. Possibly we could 
leave those questions for the time being. I am sure we will be able to call 
Mr. Phillips back to answer any questions we have in this regard. I have on 
my list of individuals desirous of asking questions Mr. Olson, Mr. Ricard, Mr. 
Vincent and Mr. Watson in that order. 


Mr. OLson: Dr. Walsh, I am very interested in the statement you made 
that even this year some of the grain brokers in offering their grain in store © 
in eastern elevators are charging a premium. We are falling into the same 
pattern so far as sales are concerned as in previous years in spite of the fact 
the federal government advanced $1 million with a view to getting more in 
store in eastern terminals. In fact, we have 65 per cent more grain in store © 
in eastern terminals now, but in spite of this the ultimate feeder is still subject 
to this premium; is that correct? 


Mr. Wats: Mr. Chairman and Mr. Olson, I read that statement which you > 
have read which came from our grain man and was written on December 10. 
I cannot amplify or qualify it in any way. I must stand by that statement 
because I do not know the facts. 


Mr. Ouson: It would appear from that statement that in spite of the 
assistance by the federal government to the tune of $1 million in respect of 
storage the brokers are still putting their premiums on in the same way as 
they have in past years. Whether you want to agree with that statement or 
feel that you should, it appears to me that is what has happened. 


Mr. WatsH: A premium of five or six cents a bushel at $2 per ton means 
a lot to us. 


Mr. Ouson: Do you feel what I have stated is approximately what has 
happened this last year? 


Mr. WaLsH: Sir, I cannot answer that question because I can only express 
an opinion. I do not work on that end of the situation. We would have to talk 
to a man who has done this work for a number of years to get the proper 
answer to your question. 


Mr. Ouson: Mr. Chairman, most of the questions I intend to ask have been 
asked and answered to some extent. As a matter of fact, the information 
that Dr. Walsh has given to the committee this morning has confirmed many 
of the ideas I have had in respect of this matter. I am concerned with the 
proper solution. 

It appears there is a little bit of difference between your concept of what 
this advisory board should be, and what the federation of agriculture thinks 
it should be. Do you think that an advisory board without power will make 
any difference to the grain merchants and brokers in that they will continue 
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to actually do business in a different way, thereby solving the situation? In 


other words, if we have a board set up that has power in respect of credit and 
can make farm purchases, make arrangements for space and get grain into 


this space are we really going to solve the problem? 


Mr. WALSH: First of all, sir, I want to say that I do not feel that my 


views differ from the views of the confederation. I do not think I misunderstand 


their views, but they have asked for an agency that would consist of one 
man with two assistants with. full powers. 


Mr. OLSON: That agency would not have power to buy grain, is that right? 


Mr. WALSH: That board would have the powers to direct elevator space, 
assist in location of storage space, work out the best policy possible in respect 


of freight assistance and such other things that will facilitate the trade, except 


buying and selling. That agency may have some rules and regulations in that 
regard as well. The advisory committee would be a committee appointed by 


the government consisting of farmer, livestock, feeders and grain representa- 


tives in the east and B.C. 

Mr. OLSON: Thank you very much Mr. Walsh. That statement somewhat 
changes my understanding of your concept. I did not understand you to say 
that you wanted this board to have powers of direction so that it could in 


fact order a certain space to be made available. If that is the concept you have 


‘that is somewhat different from my understanding. 


The CHAIRMAN: Thank you Mr. Walsh. I wonder whether you would like 
to give the committee the name of your man who gave you the information 
in respect of the price increase in the event the committee at a later stage 
would like to hear his evidence? 


Mr. WALSH: The man’s name is Albert McTavish. I see he is an Irishman. 
He is a grain buyer for the Maritime Co-operative Services at Moncton. 

The CHAIRMAN: Thank you, that is now on the record and the committee 
may want to call Mr. McTavish, or ask him to appear at a later date. 


Mr. RicArD: Dr. Walsh, you mentioned earlier in your statement that you 
were a member of a body which was studying this matter, and you have met 
on a good number of occasions. You mentioned that there were three mem- 
bers from the province of Quebec. Who would those three representatives be, 
can you tell me? 


Mr. WaLSH: The members have changed eiehty from time to time. They 
have not always been the same individuals. I understand they are Mr. Sorrel 
of the U.C.C. He has been a member a number of times. Another member is 
Mr. Paul Blouin. He is a feed man for co-operative aid, and there was a gentle- 
man by the name of Pigeon. He is a farmer in the province of Quebec. 

Mr. RicArpD: Is Mr. Pigeon from Vercheres? x 
Mr. WALSH: That is correct. I could look up the names probably if you 
wish, 
: Mr. RicArD: That is all I wanted to know, thank you. 

Mr. VINCENT: Are you aware that last year in September a committee 
was formed by the Minister of Agriculture known as the eastern feed grain 
committee or in French, le comité des graines de provendes de I’est? 

Mr. WALSH: No. There were a lot of committees formed that fall. I know 
the Minister of Agriculture did form a committee, but the one I have in mind 
was a committee formed within the scope of the Canadian Federation of 


Agriculture. 


sal 


Mr. VINCENT: If such a committee was in operation do you think this 
might be the answer to your suggestion and the suggestion in the brief of the 
F.C.A. and the U.C.C. in respect of an advisory committee? ) 

20030-3—2 
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Mr. WALSH: I think, sir, as you know, the composition of that committee 
to which you have referred represents people who are antifreight assistance 
for the east. Perhaps they will change if you put them on a committee, but I 
do not want to work with them. Does that answer your question? Is that an 
answer to it? 


Mr. VINCENT: This is an answer. 
You said a few minutes ago that you are not buying these 300,000 tons of 
grain directly from the wheat board. 


Mr. WALSH: I said there are 300,000 tons handled in the maritimes and. 
Newfoundland. 


Mr. VINCENT: Of western said 


Mr. WALSH: Western grain. I said 40 per cent was handled by the organiza- 
tion I represent; 30 per cent was handled by a national—lI hope it is Canadian— 
firm; and the other 30 per cent was handled by four or five other firms. That is 
the 300,000 tons. . 


Mr. VINCENT: But the 40 per cent you are buying, you are not buying 
directly from the wheat board? 


Mr. WALSH: We buy it through our agent. 
Mr. VINCENT: A broker? 

Mr. WALSH: A broker. 

Mr. VINCENT: And the broker is buying from an agent of the wheat board? — 


Mr. WALSH: We buy it from one of those top four. You do not want to 
know the name, do you? I do not want to give them any free publicity. 


Mr. VINCENT: Would it be possible for you to tell me what percentage of 
this 40 per cent your cooperative is buying, let us say, between September and 
November of each year. 


Mr. WALSH: I am sorry, I cannot give it to you, you see, because I do not 
know. There is one little thing I think which may be of help to you and to 
me. We keep talking about grain all the time, and that is right in some circum- 
stances, but we in the east use other feeds, mill feeds and screenings; so it 
is a different source from the source from which you buy, you understand. 

Last year 29.4 per cent of Ontario’s feed requirements was mills and 
screenings; Quebec, 32.8; New Brunswick, 25; Nova Scotia, 35.8; Prince 
Edward Island, 44.5; and Newfoundland, 40.9. It has a bearing, you see; you 
buy differently on that product. 


Mr. VINCENT: If you were buying the biggest part of your feed grains 
from western Canada in these months, September to November, would it be 
possible if the government was paying the storage instead to you to store it 
in your own place, would it be possible to buy this grain during these months 
and store it in your own storage facilities close to the market. 


Mr. WALSH: You would have to consider a number of factors before you 
could answer that question. That is one thing we want the agency to study. Is it 
better to have a large elevator and the associated mills around it? A modern 
feed mill costs $500,000; it is not peanuts in our country. You have to have the 
mill to transfer it into feeds. Then would it be cheaper to have that at a cen- 
tral place using water transportation, or would it be better to put these little 
mills at some other place near the areas where it is going to be used? This 
is your question? 

Mr. VINCENT: Yes. 


Mr. WALSH: You have to consider the cost of transportation, the mileage 
involved, the volume of business in the area and the costs in the area, and so on. 
That is the only answer I can give you. I could not answer that. It is. the 
agency’s job to answer that. 
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Mr. VINCENT: So it is very important to have this agency as soon as 
possible? 

Mr. WALSH: I guess so. 

Mr. VINCENT: You spoke a few minutes ago about fertilizers. What about 
$15 of fertilizer an acre? If you use $15 worth of fertilizer an acre, how much 
money will that get back in beef or dairy produce? 

Mr. WALSH: I say you would get a net of $60 on beef and I say you would 
get a net of $120 on fluid milk. I say a net—the fellow’s work goes into it 
a little. 

Mr. BEER: In what period? 

Mr. WALSH: One summer. 

The CHAIRMAN: Mr. Watson, you have a question just before we rise? 

Mr. WATSON (Assiniboia): Just to clarify my own mind I would like to ask 
Dr. Walsh, about these elevators in the east being equipped. Do these elevators 
buy from farmers and resell in the same way as we do in western Canada. 

Mr. WALSH: No. 

‘Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): Is it strictly for unloading off the boats and 
working in reverse from the way in which we work? 

Mr. WALSH: The only elevator down there that is fully equipped for 
putting in and taking out is the government elevator, the harbours board 
elevator.at Halifax. It has a capacity of 4,100,000 bushels. We hope to ship out 
- of that this year 25 million bushels. If we were to fill that with domestic grain 
it would clog your whole channel and we use in a year in New Brunswick and 
southern Nova Scotia six million bushels—I transfer into bushels. Therefore 


there is insufficient capacity to do it without plugging it up. However, we py . 


and sell, we do not feed it all. 

Mr. Watson (Assiniboia): I have one more question. I believe there 
was a witness here the other day who said in his opinion there was too much 
feed grain in store in eastern Canada. Do you agree? 

Mr. WALSH: He wants that premium, anyway. I guess that is the answer. 
We are getting pretty direct here now. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I think we went along very well this morning. 
I want to thank the committee. But before I thank Dr. Walsh, does the com- 
mittee agree that the letter from Mr. Dernier, dated December 10, 1963, be 
incorporated in the proceedings. 

Agreed. 

We would like to meet this afternoon to prepare our report to the house. 
The steering committee has approved a draft report and we would like the 
advice of the committee to finalize it so we can report to the house tomorrow. 
Is 3:30 agreeable to the members of the committee? 

Agreed. 

I know you would like me to thank Dr. Walsh for coming here. We have 
had a very good meeting. Thank you very much Dr. Walsh. 


The committee will meet in camera this afternoon at 3:30. 
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APPENDIX (2) 


MARITIME CO-OPERATIVE SERVICES LIMITED 
P.O. BOX 750, MONCTON, N.B. 


December 10, 1963. 


_ Mr. D. E. Levesque, Clerk 

The Standing Committee on 
Agriculture and Colonization, 

House of Commons, 

OTTAWA, Ontario. 


Dear Sir: 


We acknowledge your notification of a hearing on December 19th, at 
9:30 a.m. at which time your Committee would receive a delegation from this 
organization. We understand your Committee will be giving consideration to 
various aspects of the feed grain situation in Eastern Canada, included in 
which would be the difference in price received by grain producers in Western 
Canada, and the price paid by livestock feeders in Eastern Canada. 


The feed grain and freight assistance question has been given much care- 
ful consideration by organized agriculture, both on an Eastern and an all- 
Canadian basis in the last two years. Through the Canadian Federation of 


Agriculture we have a clear-cut definite policy in this regard which we under- 


stand will be presented to your Committee previous to December 19th. Maritime 

_ Co-operative Services fully endorses this policy of the C.F.A. and we would 
_ respectfully suggest that the setting up of a Feed Grain Agency to study, then 
administer feed grain policies is long overdue. 


There are problems of transportation, congestion, etc. at certain times of 
year and problems when shortages exist, of premiums being charged for grain 
in Eastern Canada. In the overall the problem is not one difficult of solution. 
Organized agriculture feels that an agency is necessary to solve these problems 
due to the fact that at least three departments of government are involved, 
and we sometimes find many frustrations in arriving at solutions to rather 
simple, but irritating, problems. 


It is also necessary that there be an administration of feed and freight 
assistance policies that is impartial and fair, and is very conversant with all 
phases of the handling of feed grain. 


It is absolutely necessary that a producer appointed committee be advisory 
to this agency with real powers. 


This agency can be an influence in Eastern Canada as valuable to our whole 
- economy as the Wheat Board in the West. 


We would stress that no change be made in the present freight assistance 
policy until this agency is set up. 


It would take many weeks to develop the detailed statistics of the spread 
between the price western grain producers receive for grain and the price 
eastern livestock feeders pay for livestock feed. This has been surveyed many 
times, and we suggest it is sufficient to say that it has been established that 
_ apart from the periods when short supply produce premiums, the eastern 
Canadian feed manufacturing business is one of the narrowest margin manu- 
_ facturing businesses in Canada. 
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We might say that Maritime Co- operative Services Ltd., as a policy, has 
always arranged for our grain supplies well in advance of the close of naviga- 
tion each year, and in this way has avoided paying the excess premiums in 
the years that these premiums have existed. To quite an extent, lack of proper 
organized purchasing has been one of the problems, and this is being preue™ 
under control through producer-owned organizations such as ours. 


We would stress that Eastern livestock feeders do not feed grain but 
scientifically prepared balanced rations using many ingredients. The efficient 
producer takes this in bulk trucks to automatic feeder bins in his livestock 
and poultry houses. 


We would raise one point concerning the operation of the Canadian Wheat 
Board which we have protested to the Minister of Trade and Commerce as 
being discriminatory. At times such as the sale of wheat to Russia during late 
August and early September domestic purchasers of feed wheat were refused 
forward sales. We were allowed to purchase feed wheat only if we had a boat © 
ready to load at the Lakehead, while at the same time export sales were being 
made for many months ahead. 


We attempted to purchase feeding wheat of a grade to be established at 
time of shipment as was being done for the export market, but this request 
was refused. The price of Number Five Wheat advanced 123¢ a bushel from 
August 27th to November 27th, while export sales contracts were at a fixed 
price. This, we believe to be discrimination against the domestic feeder. 


We have asked Dr. F. W. Walsh to appear before your Committee on 
our behalf on December 19th. Dr. Walsh is a member of the Feed Grain 
Committee of the Maritime Federation of Agriculture. 


Yours very truly, 


W. D. DERNIER, 
General Manager. 
W. D. Dernier/mty 
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